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PREFACE. 


THERE  is  so  much  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  several  nations  of  the  more  ci- 
vilised  world  at  the  present  d)ay,  so  much  of 
uniformity  in  a  journey  through  the  coun- 
tries which  they  inhabit,  that  the  modern 
traveller  in  Europe  relinquishes  all  thought 
of  exciting  public  attention  by  the  detail  of 
personal  adventure.  Hence  the  examples  * 
furnished  by  the  simple  and  interesting 
stories  of  our  ancient  tourists  are  neglected, 
and  in  their  stead  we  are  presented  with 
political  theories,  surveys  mihtary,  statis- 
tical or  scientific,  collections  of  historical 
anecdotes,  or,  perhaps,  a  lively  essay  oa 
the  genius  and  character  of  a  people. 


IV  PttEFACE. 

In  the  present  work  it  is  not  meant 
either  to  launch  into  subjects  which  do  not 
fall  within  the  province  of  a  common  ob- 
server, or  to  publish  unauthenticated  and 
doubtful  gleanings  of  private  scandal ;  or 
yet  to  undertake  disquisitions  that  require 
more  time  than  could  have  been  here  al- 
lotted to  the  task.  But  such  topics  can- 
not altogether  be  passed  over,  and  they 
will  be  touched  upon,  though  merely  en 
voj/ageur ;  that  is,  as  far  as  is  requisite  to 
a  faithful  description  of  the  various  mat- 
ters that  came  under  observation  in  the 
course  of  the  tour.  Of  these,  the  changes 
and  revolutions  arising  out  of  late  events, 
if  a  traveller  may  judge  from  his  own 
feelings,  will  not  prove  the  least  accept- 
able. 

The  form  of  a  journal  has  been  pre- 
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fenred,  as  giving  an  opportunity  of  stating 
facts  as  well  as  opinions,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  really  occurred;  whereby  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  with  less  prejudice 
to  draw  his  own  inferences.  If,  in  any  part, 
a  more  unconnected  style  should  in  con- 
sequence have  been  introduced,  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  defect  will  be  amply  compen- 
sated by  this  advantage. 

The  first  section  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
bare  of  information ;  but  this  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  circumstance  which,  since  tra- 
velling is  so  much  in  vogue,  will  be  duly 
appretiated  by  most  people;  namely,  the 
timidity,  not  to  say  incompetence  of  ob- 
servation, which  attends  the  first  steps  upon 
a  foreign  shore.  It  is  long  before  a  stranger 
trusts  to  what  he  sees  and  hears,  or  rather 
knows  to  what  he  should  trust,  and  still 
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longer  before  he  attains  the  jnst  habit  of 
conducting  inquiry. 

On  the  subject  of  proper  names,  per- 
haps some  apology  may  be  due  to  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  for  not  having  intro- 
duced (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  any  novelties 
in  spelling  or  pronunciation.  The  old  and 
received  methods  have  been  constantly 
adopted,  though  not  without  due  consi- 
deration. It  may  fairly  be  asked,  indeed, 
what  reason  exists  to  make  innovation  ne- 
cessary? Every  other  nation  in  Europe 
is  indulged  in  its  own  idiomatic  pronun- 
ciation of  these  words,  and  why  should  we 
refuse  ourselves  a  similar  licence?  While 
Vienna  is  known  as  Wien^  or  Vienne ;  Au- 
stria as  Osterreichj  or  Autridie ;  while  da$ 
Preussen  and  das  Russland  in  one  language 
are  the  substitutiss  for  le  Prusse  and  la 
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Rusde  in  another,  there  can  be  no  reason 
wbj  an  Englishman  should  not  talk  of 
Prussia  and  Russia,  or  even  Prussha  and 
Russha  if  he  please. 

The  confusion  that  has  been  introduced 
into  ancient  geography,  as  well  as  history, 
from  the  accommodation  afforded  to  the 
delicate  ear  of  Greece,  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  reform  in  our  days ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  fact,  as  far  as  it  tends  to 
prove  the  antiquity,  ^s  well  as  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  custom,  may  be  said  to 
shew  the  natural  impracticability  of  any 
proposed  scheme  of  alteration.  As  to  its 
success,  indeed,  in  any  way,  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  whatever  variation  is  made  in 
the  spelling  or  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
proper  name,  be  the  means  what  they 
may,  syllabic  abbreviation,  elongation,  or 
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elisioD,  we  shall  find,  upon  compaiisoii 
being  made,  that  we  do  not  advance  one 
single  step  nearer  to  the  native  pronun- 
ciation than  before. 

During  my  residence  in  several  towns, 
X  have  received  many  civilities  and  atten- 
tions from  individuals,  which  merit  every 
expression  of  gratitude ;  but  I  should  think 
their  kindness  ill  requited  if  I  took  this 
opportunity  of  dragging  their  names  before 
the  public :  by  my  silence  it  is  conceived 
their  private  feelings  will  be  best  con- 
sulted, while  they  will  still  know,  as  I 
feel,  that  it  is  not  because  they  are  for- 
gotten* 

My  companion,  during  the  former  part 
of  my  journey,  was  Sir  James  Milles  Ridr 
dell,  Bart,  whom  I  am  happy  to  reckon 
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amongst  those  whose  intimacy  I  acquired 
early  in  college  life;  and  during  the  lat- 
ter, W.  Macmichael,  M.  D.  Radcliffe  tra- 
velling fellow  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
from  the  turn  of  whose  pursuits  1  gathered 
much  additional  information. 

I  am  in  duty  bound  to  make  every  ac- 
knowledgment in  my  power  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Heneage  Legge,  to  whose  friend- 
ship I  stand  indebted  for  the  masterly  and 

spirited  etchings  with  which  I  was  allowed 
to  embellish  the  quarto  edition. 

To  Robert  William  Hay,  Esq.  of  the 
Admiralty,  I  am  under  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, not  only  for  his  kind  and  friendly 
assistance  in  many  other  respects,  but  in 
particular  for  the  narrative  of  his  visit  to 
Tulchyzn,  with  which  he  has  enriched  my 
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last  section,  and  which  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  very  able  and  interesting  account 
of  the  modern  state  of  Polish  seignoralty. 

There  are  many  other  persons  whom  I 
should  wish  to  mention  here^  and  publicly 
to  profess  my  gratitude,  did  I  not  fear  that 
in  so  doing  my  motive  would  appear  open 
to  another  charge,  and  that  I  should  sub- 
ject myself  to  that  of  indulging  an  osten- 
tatious self  gratification,  by  associating  their 
names  with  my  own. 

London^  May^  1S16. 
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In  preparing  this  Edition  for  the  press, 
some  few  trifling  additions  have  been  made, 
and  care  has  been  taken  that  any  changes 
which  may  have  occurred  in  the  countries 
visited  since  the  date  of  the  Tour,  should 
be  brought  forward  in  the  notes. 

Fiat  on  f  Bid/brdiUrCt  April,  1819. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES- 


Directions  to  the  Binder. 

FRONTISPIECE. 

Paltcei  in  ruin  at  Moscow — ^To  the  right  hand  appears  the  Fdace  of  M. 
PathkoT,  to  the  left  that  of  Pr.  MenzikoT,  and  in  the  distance  that  of  Count 
Aprazin* 
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To  face  f.  66. 

Brandenburg  Gate— From  the  unUr  den  linden,  or  walk  under  the  line 
trees ;  the  road  to  Charlottenburg,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  park, 
is  seen  in  the  distance^ 

Tofacep.lQi. 

Stockhnhn — The  Island  of  the  citj,  including  the  Palace^  Riddarholmea 
Church,  and  other  public  buildings,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture :  to  the 
right  appears  the  southern  quarter,  and  to  the  left  the  northern* 

To  face  p.  402. 

Statue  of  Peter  the  First — The  Isaac  church  appears  in  the  distance;  on 
the  fore-ground  to  the  right  is  a  sledge  uidjurieuxt  &c 
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To  face  {he  title  page. 

Casan  Church— from  the  quay  of  the  Catherine  canaL  On  the  fore- 
ground is  a  travelling  sledge  with  four  horses :  on  the  side  of  the  canal  are 
two  prisoners  carrying  water,  under  guard  of  two  soldiers  of  the  police. 

Tofacep,  172. 

Imperial  Palace  of  Petrovski,  burnt  by  the  Cossacks  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Moscow  by  the  French :  in  the  distance  appears  the  city.  A  small 
caravan  is  on  the  road,  the  last  cart  bearing  a  wooden  cross,  to  which,  in  case 
any  accident  happens,  the  prayers  of  the  drivers  are  constantly  addressed. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

To  face  p,  282. 

Palace  of  Bessborodko— This  edifice  was  reduced  to  its  present  condition 
by  the  confhgntion  in  1812.  It  was  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
P^ul,  who  purchased  it  from  Count  Bessborodko. 

To  face  p.  292. 

Smolensko  from  the  Dnieper— The  cathedral  appears  on  the  top  of  the 
hill :  to  the  right  is  one  of  the  breaches  made  by  the  French  cannon  during 
the  battle  of  Smolensko ;  below  art  the  tttburbt,  which  were  burnt  towards  the 
dose  of  the  same. 

To  face  p.  888. 

Russian  burying  ground— In  the  front  are  two  peasants  paying  their  dero- 
tions :  a  votive  oi&ring  is  attached  to  the  cross. 

To  face  p.  366. 

Cohrain  of  Vladomir—In  the  distance  is  the  Dnieper:  below  is  tbe 
Podolski  quarter  of  the  town. 

To  face  p,  390. 

Palace  of  Lubomirski — ^This  view  is  taken  from  the  moat :  on  the  fore- 
ground are  examples  of  the  costume  of  the  Polish  seigneur  and  the  peasant 

To  face  p.  428. 

University  of  Cracow— Founded  by  Casimir  the  Great  The  walls  of  the 
court  are  decorated  with  paintings. 

References  to  the  Plan  of  Moscow^  Vol.  II.  p.  230. 

i     Kremlin.  7  The  Twerskaia  Junskaia. 

ii    The  KiUigorod.  8  Sachtochowa. 

Hi    The  Belgorod.  9  The  Meschantschkaia. 

h   The  Semlianigorod.  10  The  Kalantscba. 

t    TheSUbode.  11  The  herb  field. 

fi  The  quarter  beyond  the  Mosqwa.    12  The  German  slabode. 

vii  The  quarter  b^ond  the  Taoulsa.     IS  Thrasnoi  scla. 

I  The  Maiden's  fiekl.  14  Pokrvowskoe  seb. 

S  The  Nunnery.  15  Laferte. 

S  The  outer  walL  16  Woronzovo  pole. 

4  The  inner  waU.  17  The  Imperial  schooL 

5  The  Dagmikrv  slabod&  18  The  Twerskaia  Soslswa. 

6  The  Prison. 
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SECTION  L 


PART  OF  SWEDEN  AND  THE  NORTH  OF 

GERMANY  • 

Grottenburg — Trolh'attan — ^Wennersburg — ^Heat  of  the 
Climate  —  Commerce,  &c.  —  Helsinbuig — Lund  — 
Ystadt — ^Rostock— -Mecklenburg  Schwerin— Goyem- 
ment — State  of  Peasantry — Mecklenburg  Strelitz — 
Berlin— Arts  and  Manufactures— -Prospect  of  Hostili- 
ties— ^Distress  of  Prusaa — Opening  of  the  Campaign 
— Afiair  of  Gros-beeren — ^Alarm  at  Berlin^— Conduct 
of  the  Inhabitants— Moreau — Bang  of  Prusda— Vic- 
torj  of  Juterbock— Politics,  &c — Journey  to  Stral- 
sund — English  Troops— Trade,  8cc. — Mineralogical 
Notices. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1813^  while  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  French  de- 
crees precluded  all  hope  of  approaching 
the  continent  from  any  other  quarter^  that 
we  set  sail  from  £ngland,  and  after  a 
tedious  voyage  of  fourteen  days  came  to 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Gottenburg.     As 
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our  haven,  this  spot  had  a  double  claim 
to  interest;  but  neither  was  it  in  itself 
devoid  of  interest  or  beauty ;  the  romantic 
aspect  of  the  country  around,  the  splen- 
dor of  the  town,  the  infinite  variety  of  fo- 
reign shipping,  and  the  numerous  busUing 
groups  that  thronged  the  quays,  all  at- 
tracted our  attention,  while  we  saw  or 
thought  we  saw  a  thousand  novelties  on 
every  side. 

Our  first  night  on  shore  passed  with 
inore  than  ordinary  pleasure;  and  we 
awoke  in  the  morning  to  the  lively  airs  of 
a  military  band  of  music  that  pays  the 
compliment  of  welcome  to  every  new 
arrival. 

But  already  possessing  the  usual  impa- 
tience of  travellers,  we  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  making  use  of  our  liberty : 
Qorforebud  (forehoder)  therefore,  for  such 
is  the  custom,  was  despatched  in  advance ; 
and  two  pair  of  horses,  in  the  Swedish 
fieishion,  being  yoked  abreast  to  the  car« 
riage,  we  set  out,  before  the  oppresaive 
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heat  of  the  day  had  well  commenced »  on 
an  excursion  to  Trolhattan  and  its  neigh-^ 
bourhood.  Our  mode  of  convey ance^  ill 
appearance  so  triumphal^  wa»  afforded  at 
the  moderate  expense  of  12  skillings  bco. 
(9dO  each  horse  per  mile^  or  in  otheif 
words,  for  seven  of  Our  measure;  while 
with  regard  to  extra  expenses,  four  or  five 
skillings  to  the  postillion  aftd  hostlet  at 
the  end  of  the  stage,  as  snaps  or^  drink 
money,  was  held  a  liberal  gratuity4  The 
roads  were  excellent ;  the  rate  of  posting 
from  seven  to  ten  English  miles  within  thd 
hour:  and  in  addition  to  these  adv^ti^ 
tages,  the  regulation  of  the  dag^boke  (day* 
book)  9  where,  at  each  stage,  the  trtivelk* 
is  required  to  enter  his  name,  as  well  asl 
the  complaints  he  may  be  desirous  of  pi'eM 
ferring  against  the  post-master,  is  a  suf« 
ficient  check  upon  his  conduct,  to  secure 
even  a  stranger  agi^st  any  attempt  at  im^^ 
position. 

As  to  provisions,  rye  cakes^  milk,  aad 
fruit,  were  all  that  were  to  be  had  oil 
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the  way ;  no  other  circumstance,  however, 
that  could  give  a  charm  to  traveUing  wa» 
If  anting.  Our  route  lay  chiefly  on  the  river 
side,  and  abounded  in  successive  changes 
of  picturesque  scenery :  the  valley  was  in- 
closed with  low  broken  hills  of  a  rich  ver- 
dure, interspersed  with  forests  of  pine, 
amidst  which  the  bare  rock  started  out  at 
intervals  here  and  there  irregularly.  The 
horizon  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  limited 
extent,  or,  if  otherwise,  displaying  only  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  forms :  a 
style  of  landscape  never  rising  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sublime,  or  sinking  below  a 
certain  degree  of  interest ;  but  its  peculiar 
features  have,  not  long  since,  been  traced 
out  by  so  able  a  pencil^,  that  to  attempt 
any  other  delineation  would  be  alike  use- 
less and  vain. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  early  in 
the  evening,  and  without  loss  of  time  re- 
paired to  the  cataracts  of  the  Gotha,  the 

*  See  Sketches  of  Scenery  in  Norway  and  Sweden  by 
Sir  T.  D.  Adand,  Bart 
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din  of  whose  waters  had  been  long  within 
our  hearing.  It  was  a  scene  of  stupendous 
horror,  of  which  the  report  of  travellers  had 
not  spoken  too  highly :  the  whole  body 
of  this  majestic  river,  hurried  over  four 
mountainous  precipices  in  rapid  succession, 
presented  a  sight  which  not  all  the  tropes 
and  figures  of  the  poetasters  of  the  album 
at  Trolhiittan,  in  all  their  several  languages, 
can  set  out  with  appropriate  imagery. 

But  whatever  attention  might  be  due  to 
the  face  of  nature,  there  were  works  of  art 
at  this  place  which  challenged  an  almost 
equal  share  of  our  admiration.  For  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  these  falls,  that  for 
tnany  ages  obstructed  the  communications 
of  the  country,  a  navigable  canal  had  been 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock  of  granite,  which 
being  near  two  English  miles  in  length, 
and  carried  to  a  depth  in  one  part  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  a  scheme  that 
few  minds  would  have  originated,  and  still 
fewer  ever  have  ventured  to  put  in  execu- 
tion.    The  great  undertaking  was  com- 
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pleted,  afler  six  years  labour,  in  the  year 
1800,  and  it  already*  pays,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, an  interest  of  42,000  R.  D.  per 
annum  upon  a  capital  of  358,988,  originally 
expended ;  a  return,  amounting  to  near  12 
per  cent.,  and  sufficient  to  afford  the  most 
unequivocal  testimony  both  of  its  success 
and  of  its  great  public  utility.  As  the 
speculation  indeed  of  a  company  of  indivi* 
duals  unaided  by  the  government,  it  is  an 
example  of  enterprise  to  be  met  with  in 
few  places  out  of  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain ;  as  a  triumph  of  skill  in  the  art , 
Qf  engipeering,  it  has  effected  an  object, 
whose  difficulty  is  proved  by  the  several 
abortive  experiment9  yet  visible  on  the 
spot;  and  as  a  national  benefit,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  of  the  highest  importance,  fornix 
ing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  chief  links  in  the 
line  of  connection  betweei)  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  Sweden. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  duly  to  appreciate 

*  The  toll  duty  is  Beven  skillings  each  skeppund,  or  8 
cwtEngUflh:  ten  akillii^  per  doasen  for  deals. 
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the   advantages   that  must   accrue   to  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent  and  one  so 
thinly  inhabited,  from  the  improvement  of  ' 
her  means  of  interna!  communication.  We 
hear  at  home  an  almost  incredible  value 
assigned  as  the  amount  of  our  domestic 
commerce ;   and  it  will  require  but  little 
sagacity  to  see  that  in  the  present  condi-  i 
tion  of  Sweden,  tlic  facility  of  circulation 
can   alone  aflbrd   means   of  diffusing  or 
equalising  the  general  wealth  and  resources  i 
of  the  nation. 

The  ingenious  construction  of  the  saw- 
ing-mills  may  be  mentioned  here,  although 
commonly  seen  in  many  parts  of  these  pro- 
vinces. The  balks  of  fir  being  thrown  into 
the  river  for  conveyance  as  soon  as  felled, 
are  collected  from  the  retlux  of  a  bason  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataract,  and  each  being 
drawn  out  with  machinery,  is  separated 
into  planks  by  eight  or  ten  perpendicular 
saws  ranged  abreast ;  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  set  in  motion  by  a  watcr-whcel, 
and  acts  much  on  the  same  principle  a» 
the  sawing-mills  lately  constructed  by  Mr. 
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Brunei  at  Woolwich,  though  by  no  means 
carried  to  so  high  a  degree  of  mechanical 
perfection. 

July  8. — Our  road  from  Trolhattan  con- 
tinued through  much  the  same  style  of 
country  as  before,  till  at  length,  after  a  few 
miles,  we  came  in  view  of  the  town  of 
Wennersburg,  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government,  or  in  English  the  county-towny 
which  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  1400 
inhabitants :  its  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  Wenner  was  striking  enough,  but 
it  was  otherwise  remarkable  for  little  else 
than  its  appearance  of  extreme  poverty ; 
the  squares,  the  churches,  the  streets,  are 
all  of  wood,  daubed,  according  to  fashion, 
with  yellow  or  red  ochre,  and  in  a  moderate 
state  of  cleanliness  or  repair.  The  ravages 
occasionally  made  by  fire  in  these  wooden 
cities  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  Udde- 
valla,  which  was  our  next  station,  afforded 
us  an  example,  being  now  in  part  only  re- 
built, after  an  accident  which  about  four 
years  since  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes. 

In  order  to  secure  the  citizens  as  far 
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as  possible  against  such  calamities,  several 
loinute  regulations  are  put  in  force  in  every 
large  town  of  Sweden.  Not  only  are  wooden 
houses  forbidden  to  be  built  of  more  than 
one  story,  but  as  additional  measures  of 
precaution,  no  one  can  smoke  a  pipe,  or 
even  ride  a  horse  fast  in  the  streets,  without 
incurring  a  heavy  penalty  from  the  police. 
And  when,  as  is  customary  in  the  old  towns, 
the  hour  is  announced  by  a  trumpet  from 
the  steeple  of  the  church,  the  person  so 
employed  sings  a  song  to  assure  the  people 
that  he  can  descry  nowhere  any  signs  of 
conflagration.  The  nightly  song  of  the 
watchman  as  he  goes  his  rounds  dwells  too 
upon  the  same  subject. 

Klochen  ar  tiS  slugen 

Guds  hSrliga  odi  magdga  hand 

Bevare  war  stad  firSn  eld  och  brand 

The  clock  has  struck  ten. 

May  God's  mighty  and  gracious  hand 

Preserve  our  town  firom  fire  and  flame. 

Uddeyalla  has  been  unfortunate  also  in 
other  respects ;  for  the  herring  fishery » once 
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its  chief  source  of  profit,  and  which  em^ 
ployed  upwards  of  two  thousand  boats  at 
Gottenburg,  is  now  lost ;  as  their  shoals  for 
the  last  five  years  have  almost  entirely  de- 
serted this  part  of  the  coast. 

This  province  was  now  filled  with  mihtary 
belonging  to  the  army  of  Field-Marshal 
Von  Essen,  who  commanded  the  troops 
destined  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Norway.  The  first  party  that 
attracted  our  attention  were  employed  in 
pitching  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Wenner,  where  they  added  a  new 
feature  to  the  wildness  of  the  prospect: 
as  we  travelled  onwards,  their  scattered 
groups  met  the  eye  in  every  direction; 
some  reposing  in  the  forest  shade ;  others 
encamped  in  small  detachments  in  the 
rocky  defiles,  or  marching,  in  long  array, 
over  the  distant  hills:  sometimes  again 
we  heard  them  chanting  their  evening 
hymn  in  the  villages  as  we  passed,  with  a 
solemnity  that  seemed  to  raise  a  thousand 
associations  of  elder  days. 
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On  our  journey  to  Marstrand  we  ob- 
served several  huge  blocks  of  stone,  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  erected  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  plain,  and  forming  apparently  part 
of  a  circular  range,  though  accompanied 
with  many  others  irregularly  disposed. 
Ancient  remains  of  this  rude  sort  are  fre- 
quent in  Sweden;  and  are  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  once  used  as  places 
of  judicature,  agreeably  to  the  destination 
which  is  assigned  by  an  able  and  intelligent 
writer  to  Stonehenge,  in  Wiltshire. 

Strength  and  size  are  to  an  unlettered 
people  the  only  objects  of  admiration,  and 
to  this  we  must  attribute  the  massive  struc- 
ture of  the  druidical  reUcs  in  whatever 
country  they  are  seen.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  frequently  used  to  honour 
the  memory  of  the  dead:  and  there  is 
mention  made  in  Saxo's  history  of  a  great 
undertaking  of  this  nature.  Harold  Bkuu 
tund,  the  son  of  Gormund,  employed  the 
whole  corps  of  his  navy,  together  with 
several  teams  of  oxen,  to  convey  an  enor- 
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mous  fragment  of  a  rock  found  on  the 
coast  of  Jutland  to  the  spot  where  his 
mother  was  entombed:  and  having  ac- 
complished the  task,  so  elate  was  he  with 
pride  that  he  demanded  of  one  of  the  of^ 
ficers  of  his  navy,  whether  he  had  ever 
heard  of  any  work  of  such  stupendous 
grandeur  attempted  before  by  mortal  hands. 

The  country  people  here  indeed  assign- 
ed a  similar  destination  to  these  masses; 
the  place  where  they  stand  is  regarded  with 
superstitious  awe,  and  "  divine  vengeance,'* 
said  they,  will  be  visited  upon  the  head  of 
any  man  who  attempts  to  move  them  from 
their  site:  they  are  the  memorials  of  a 
battle  fought  many  ages  since  between 
the  Danes  and  Swedes,  and  each  stone 
rests  over  an  hero's  sepulchre. 

While  contemplating  the  men  who  re- 
lated to  us  this  tale,  it  was  impossible  to 
check  a  reflection  unfavourable  to  the  pre- 
sent degenerate  offspring  of  the  once  hardy 
and  robust  warrior  of  Scandinavia. 

We   beheld    a    puny,    iuipotent,    and 
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meagre  race,  that  tottered  on  their  legs, 
seeming  to  exhibit,  both  in  face  and  figure, 
every  symptom  of  premature  decay.  Their 
inveterate  habit  of  drinking  is  generally 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  wretched 
appearance ;  nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  constant  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
taking  effect  on  a  body  impoverished  by 
spare  diet,  and  enervated  by  the  chill  of 
a  long  and  severe  winter,  should  ^display 
itself  in  consequences  of  the  most  detri* 
mental  nature.  If  any  other  reason  seem 
necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
composition  of  the  pernicious  liquor  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  Certain  sus- 
picions on  this  head  having  lately  arisen, 
an  exanlination  was  ordered  by  the  go- 
vernment; and  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
after  diligently  analysing  the  composition 
of  the  hranntwein  or  brandy  of  the  country, 
reported  that  it  appeared  to  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  very  small  in  proportion,  a 
strong  vegetable  extract  of  a  deleterious 
quality  being  introduced,  for  the  purpose 
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of  heightening  the  intoxicating  power  of 
the  liquor,  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  dealer. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquitous 
practice,  a  monthly  inspection  with  the 
spirit  gauge  has  been  proposed,  and  a 
severe  punishment  to  those  who  sell  liquors 
below  proof.  It  is  imperious  indeed  on  the 
government  to  adopt  some  preventive  re*- 
gulations,  and  to  guarantee  in  some  sort 
a  beverage  sold  under  their  licence:  for 
the  right  of  distilling  was  vested  exclu* 
sively  in  the  crown  by  Gust.  Ill,  and  the 
privilege  is  now  farmed  out  under  that  au* 
thority.  In  token  of  which,  the  inns  and 
brandy  shops  are  obliged  by  law  to  em- 
blazon the  royal  escutcheon  of  the  three 
crowns  in  ^some  open  and  exposed  part 
of  their  premises ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
chequers  (the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
who  used  to  grant  the  licences)  were  for* 
merly  adopted  in  England,  and  are  to  this 
day,  by  a  singular  inveteracy  of  habit,  seen 
painted  on  the  shutters  or  doors  of  the  ale- 
houses in  many  towns. 
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The  heat  of  the  weather  was  now  ex« 
cessive,  the  mercury  rising  even  to  90^  <^ 
Fahrenheit's  scale  in  the  shade,  and  the 
days  were  tediously  *  lengthened :  thoogh 
we  rose  early  in  the  morning,  it  appeared 
as  if  we  had  reached  the  mid-day ;  and  the 
evening  came  without  ever  seeming  to 
close ;  the  ruddy  beams  of  the  sun,  long 
after  it  was  set,  still  gilding  the  atmosphere 
until  the  latest  hour  of  the  night. 

A  singular  effect  during  this  season  is 
observable  in  the  landscape:  the  distant 
hills,  when  the  sun  is  set,  or  concealed 
behind  a  cloud,  assume  a  peculiarly  heavy 
colourless  aspect,  and  the  strong  black  Une 
they  form  seems  to  an  eye  accustomed  to 
English  scenery,  as  the  phrase  is,  not  quite 
in  keeping :  a  correspondent  darkness  may 
be  remarked  in  some  of  the  best  Swedish 
engravings  of  country  scenery,  as  well  at 
in  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Falcrantz,  who, 
though  he  may  incur  the  displeasure  of 
many  a  connoisseur,  has  pourtrayed  na- 
tuie  faithfully  as  he  saw  it    The  nhe* 
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rivll    i-i:l.l 
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may  periiaps  aiise  from  a  greater 
of  the  atmospheric  montnre 
near  the  groond,  in  the  Dorthem  latitudes, 
where  the  mean  tonpeiatare  of  the  earth 
is  lowest:  the  particles  being  in  a  send- 
opake  state  impede  the  transmission  of 
the  ccdonred  rays ;  the  pore  coloor  there- 
fore, which  is  always  broken  down  by  a 
white  tinge  of  haze  where  they  are  illu- 
minated and  reflect  the  ray  of  the  son, 
becomes  in  its  absence  obscured  by  a  ne- 
gative shade  of  black.  A  contrary  eflfect 
takes  place  in  the  glowing  climate  of  Italy, 
where  the  vapours  of  the  atmos[Aere  are 
more  completely  held  in  solution :  the  tints 
and  hues  of  distant  objects  are  both  bright 
and  clear,  and  even  the  parts  in  shade 
enlivened  by  the  most  brilliant  reflexions. 
July  12th.  Crossing  the  Gotha  at  Bohus, 
we  returned  to  our  hotel  at  Gottenbui^, 
and  rested  there  agreeably  enough  for  a  few 
days.  One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  genoal 
conversation  was  the  Crown  Princess  late 
visit  during  his  tour  of  the  kingdom,  which 
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had  evidently  rendered  him  here  extremely 
popular.  Besides  the  good  feeling  which 
a  kind  reception  not  unfrequently  engen- 
ders in  the  minds  even  of  those  that  re« 
ceive,  he  had  himself  personally  won  the 
affection  of  every  individual  by  that  warm- 
hearted courtesy  which  forms  the  most 
essential  feature  of  his  character.  But 
he  had  chiefly  risen  in  favour  with  the 
mercantile  world  from  having  dismissed 
the  agent  of  Buonaparte,  an  active  and 
intriguing  man,  who  had  been  seqt  hither 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  Ber- 
Un  and  Milan  decrees.  To  have  permitted 
his  stay,  indeed,  would  in&llibly  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  Gottenburg. 

These  preposterous  laws,  so  rigorously 
fulfilled  on  the  continent,  had  turned  the 
course  of  trade  into  new  channels,  pro- 
ducing a  rich  commercial  harvest  to  this 
port,  as  the  chief  point  of  communication, 
between  England  and  the  north  of  Europe^ 
But  at  the  same  time,  with  these  advan- 
tage thete  were  already  felt  effects  the. 

VOL.  L  C 
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most  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  com* 
munity,  and  that  were  seriously  deplored 
by  the  more  thinking  part  of  the  merchants 
themselves.  The  enterprises  of  trade  had 
become  a  series  of  gambhng  speculations; 
faith  and  honour,  the  basis  of  mutual  in- 
tercourse, were  as  things  unknown,  while 
every  new  violation  of  regularity  and  true 
deaUng  afforded  a  fresh  opening  for  shift 
or  subterfuge.  It  would  be  needless  to 
attempt  the  enumeration  of  various  in- 
stances .  of  crafl  and  duplicity  that  were 
necessary  in  carrying  on  this  course  of  sys- 
tematical fraud :  false  oaths,  false  papers, 
were  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence ;  and 
so  great  were  the  profits  held  out,  that  even 
solemn  engagements  of  trust  were  broken 
by  men  whose  integrity  had  hitherto  been 
held  unimpeachable.  A  merchant  from 
this  place  consigned  goods  to  a  house  in 
a  German  port:  upon  their  arrival  they 
were  seized  by  the  French  executive, 
under  the  laws  of  the  burning  system, 
and    condemned;   on   this,  several  false 
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packages  were  made  up,  agreeing  in  num- 
ber and  description  with  those  that  weie 
sequestered  9  and  publicly  conmiitted  to  the 
flames.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  ge- 
neral shared,  by  agreement,  the  bulk  of  the 
property  thus  withdrawn  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  with  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  originally  consigned ;  he  on  his  part 
informed  his  correspondent  that  the  goods 
were  burnt  (as  in  the  eye  of  the  law  they 
were),  and  left  him  without  power  of  re- 
dress. Temptations  of  this  nature  are  too 
great  for  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  trade 
to  withstand:  the  high  lustre  and  name 
even  of  the  British  merchant  have,  in  cer- 
tain ports  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  been 
obscured  by  yielding  to  the  allurements 
which  this  new  face  of  commerce  ex- 
hibited; and  though  hot  concerned  in 
transactions  of  so  flagitious  a  description 
as  those  we  have  just  mentioned^  yet  some 
individuals  have  undoubtedly  engaged  in 
affidrs  of  that  clandestine  nature,  which 
would,  a  few  yean  back^  have  been  held 
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very  incompatible  with  the  strict  honour 
of  our  countrymen. 

The  course  of  exchange  was  in  nominal 
paper,  at  this  time,  in  favour  of  England, 
but  the  quantity  of  bullion  exported  on 
private  account  proves  that  it  was  not  in 
reality  much  more  favourable  in  this  quarter 
than  elsewhere :  the  fact  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for,  since  the  Swedish  paper  was 
now  at  a  depreciation  of  more  than  one-third 
of  its  value,  when  compared  with  the  price 
of  silver,  which  is  bylaw  made  the  standard. 

As  to  the  business  of  Gottenburg,  if  it 
should  be  wished  that  one  might  form  an 
estimate  of  its  extent,  compared  with  other 
places,  a  sort  of  conjecture  may  be  made 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  exchange 
upon  London  being  affected  in  its  varia- 
tion by  so  small  a  sum  as  25,000/.  if  not 
drawn  with  great  caution.  Since  this  amount 
is  of  course  within  the  reach  of  many 
monied  men,  an  advantage  has  sometimes 
been  gained  by  influencing  the  market^ 
merely  with  a  view  to  make  a  profit  upon 
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its  fluctuation ;  and  a  scheme  of  drawing 
upon  London,  through  Hamburg,  with 
this  iotent,  has  upon  occasion  answered 
extremely  well  the  aims  of  the  speculator. 
It  was  curious  to  see  the  paper  notes  of 
Denmark  offered  for  acceptance  in  the  Got? 
tenburg  Exchange,  where  their  rix  dollar^ 
formerly  of  much  the  same  value  as  that  of 
Sweden,  sold  for  about  six  skillings  banco, 
or  four- pence  halfpenny,  the  exchange  of 
Copenhagen  upon  Hamburg  being  5000 
R.  D.  for  120/.  sterling :  so  great  was  the 
depreciation  it  had  suffered.  The  Danish 
government,  in  addition  to  their  former 
en^barrassments,  had  lately  been  unwise 
enough  to  injure  the  credit  of  their  issues 
by  resorting  to  the  old  experiment  of  rais- 
ing the  nominal  value  of  their  specie.  The 
consequence  of  such  a  measure  may  be 
supposed :  the  peasant  coming  to  town 
with  a  cargo  of  provisions  for  sale  de- 
manded the  same  number  of  pieces  of 
small  coin  which  he  was  before  accustomed 
to  receive,  entirely  disregarding  the  alleged 
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increase  of  a  sixth  in  the  value  assigned 
to  each :  the  promissory  acceptance  of  the 
government  made  but  little  difference  to 
him,  whose  chief  negotiations  were  with 
his  neighbours;  and  thus,  with  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  all  other  articles 
rose,  while  paper  experienced  a  propor- 
tionable depression. 

As  to  Sweden^  paper  may  be  said^  from 
its  long  use,  to  be  almost  the  natural  cur^- 
rency  of  the  country ;  and  on  this  ground 
I  have  given  the  value  of  the  nominal 
money  according  to  the  present  exchange, 
as  approximating  to  the  truth,  rather  than 
attempted  to  accommodate  its  rate  to  the 
temporary  increase  of  the  worth  of  the 
precious  metals,  when  the  object  is  simply 
to  ascertain,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  average  standard  prices  of  articles 
in  general.  The  payment  made  for  day 
labour,  and  the  price  of  food,  being  facts 
illustrative  of  the  economy  of  a  country, 
have  been  carefully  collected  and  noted 
down ;  the  former  represents  fairly  enough 
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the  sum  for  which  householders^  of  the 
lowest  raok,  can  be  maintained,  and  from 
its  high  price  we  may  draw  an  inference 
favourable  to  the  improving  condition  of 
Sweden;  the  latter  shews  the  value  of  that 
sum  compared  with  the  produce  of  the 
country,  but  is  liable  in  this  respect  to 
much  variation,  as  neither  can  wheat  or 
rye,  or,  indeed,  any  one  grain,  be  called 
here  an  universal  standard^. 

Those  concerns  of  Swedish  traffic  that 
look  to  any  greater  object  than  the  direct 
exportation  of  a  cargo  of  deals,  iron,  cop- 
per,  &c.  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
produce  of  a  second  freight  to  be  procured 

*  The  denominadons  of  the  currency  are  two ;  banco^ 
and  rix  geld,  the  latter  being  government  paper  at  a  dia- 
eount  of  one  third  of  its  value. 


Rix  geld.  Prion.         Mb.  tk. 

D^j  laboiir,intlie 
cooatty  »  0  SS 
Rimditych  ^copper)  18  Rondstych  (copper)  19  FiTchangp.  upon 
•B  a akiUiDg (copper)  ««  a skillhig (copper)  Londoo,fi)r  II. 
48»  arixcbUarben-  48aadolUi'rixgeI<|>  sterliog  -  7  0 
co(p«per)  faiTBiiiemt  m  value  aboat  k$,  Fte*  of  nchange 
the  preteot  exchange        Engliih.  in  undepreci- 

9f.  Bo^h,  oted  corrency   4  32 

English  gouieas  10  84 

The  golden  ducat  (9».  4d.)  and  silver  dollar,  are  never 
to  be  met  with;  the  value  of  the  latter  is  4f •  8J. 
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in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  In  this  way 
their  East  India  company  traded  with  the 
settlements  of  that  country,  by  means  of 
silver  annually  borrowed  at  Lisbon;  and 
the  ships  now  in  preparation  to  visit  the 
new  acquisition  of  Guadaloupe  were  in^ 
tended  to  carry  iron  to  America,  and  ex- 
change it  for  a  cargo  of  provisions ;  with 
this  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  island, 
and  return  home  laden  with  colonial  pro- 
duce. It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that 
their  manufactories  could  be  in  a  state  to 
supply  matter  for  exportation;  neverthe- 
less they  are  increasing  in  activity,  and  en- 
terprises in  this  line  daily  become  more  fre- 
quent in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gottenburg. 
One  of  the  most  successful  speculations 
was  that  of  a  sugar-baker,  who,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  French  experimentalist,  had 
adopted  a  new  mode  of  refining  that  ar- 
ticle: beet-root  was  understood  to  be 
chiefly  used  in  the  process ;  saving  thereby 
a  large  expense  in  the  article  of  bullock's 
blood,  which  had  hitherto  been  constantly 
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imported  from  London  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment. 

We  had  now  dedicated  as  much  time 
to  Gottenburg  as  was  warranted  by  the 
interest  it  afforded.  On  the  l6th  July, 
therefore,  we  prepared  (and  in  Sweden 
much  preparation  is  necessary)  to  set  out 
on  our  journey  to  the  south.  An  English 
fleet  with  troops  on  board  was  reported  by 
telegraph  to  be  in  sight;  but  the  post- 
master was  inexorable,  our  forebud  was 
gone,  and  we  were  obliged  either  to  forfeit 
our  horses  or  to  proceed. 

Our  road  soon  carried  us  from  this 
rocky  district  to  a  fine  open  level  country, 
which  continued  with  little  interruption  to 
the  environs  of  Helsinburg.  At  this  place 
we  were  gratified  with  an  extensive  view 
on  the  west,  including  the  Sound,  the  town 
of  Helsineur,and  Cronenburg  castle,  about 
four  or  five  English  miles  distant.  Its 
vicinity,  however,  was  of  little  consequence 
to  us,  for  all  communication  between  the 
opposite  shores  was  at  an  end,  and  even 
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hostile  measures  partially  adopted,  though 
no  actual  declaration  of  war  had  taken 
place.     A  Danish  boat,  while  we  were 
loitering  on  the  pier,  was  observed  to  put 
off  and  make  for  a  Prussian  galliot  then 
passing  downward;  but  on  a  shot  being 
fired   from    the   Swedish   guardship,   she 
hauled  her  wind,  and  returned  with  speed 
to  port.     On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this 
proceeding,  we  were  told  that  the  demands 
of  the  duty  formerly  exacted  for  the  pass- 
age of  the   Sound  were  now  invariably 
resisted,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the 
Danish  finances ;  since  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  vessels,  each  paying  one  per  cent. 
on  the  value  of  her  cargo,  were  formerly 
averaged  on  the  books  in  the  course  of  the 
year.    The  Swedes  were  therefore  ordered 
to  keep  a  strict  look-out,  since  these  claims 
were  not  only  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
but  instances  had  occurred  where  several 
small  vessels  had  been  boarded  and  cap- 
tured, under  pretence  of  visiting  them  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  the  tribute. 
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With  regard  to  defensive  measures,  it  is 
to  the  flotilla  of  gunboats,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  the  Swedish  sailors  have 
acquired  much  expertness,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  towns  bordering  on  the 
Sound  is  entrusted ;  and  although  the  ad- 
verse coast  approaches  so  near  at  this 
point,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
battery  was  to  be  seen  on  the  shore  for  the 
security  of  Helsinburg.  The  place  is  left 
in  an  unarmed  state,  in  conformity  with  the 
singular  stipulations  of  an  ancient  treaty 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  dictated 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  I  believe  inserted  in 
the  identical  instrument,  which  settled  the 
long  disputed  three  crowns  in  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Sweden,  and  forbade  the  re- 
paii^  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Cronenburg 
castle,  tt  would  otherwise  seem  a  strange 
instance  of  neglect,  when  the  fields  imme- 
diately above  the  town  remind  the  specta- 
tor of  a  contest  that  took  place  at  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of 
this  nation.    The  Danes,  crossing  the  sea, 
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landed  here  with  a  formidable  army  that 
menaced  the  country  once  more  with  their 
fetters.  The  king,  Charles  XII.,  was  then 
at  Bender;  and  the  provisional  admi- 
nistration being  feebly  supported,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  General  Steinboch  was 
able  to  meet  the  invaders  with  a  force 
hastily  collected  from  the  raw  provincial 
militia;  but  the  time  called  for  prompti- 
tude and  decision;  he  hazarded  an  en- 
gagement, and  Swedish  valour  won  the 
day. 

The  southern  provinces  in  general  bear 
strong  marks  of  foreign  colonization :  the 
buildings,  both  private  and  public,  par- 
take of  a  new  style;  the  people  are  of 
a: larger  and  handsomer  race,  their  dress 
different,  and  their  cattle  (particularly  their 
breed  of  horses)  less  diminutive  than  those 
of  the  district  we  had  before  traversed. 
Much  may  be  owing  to  their  long  occu- 
pation by  the  Danes ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  these  parts  also  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  numerous  Lutherans  who 
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sought  shelter,  during  the  reign  of  their 
protector  Gustavus  Adolphus,  from  the 
persecutions  in  Germany ;  and  whose  de- 
scendants form  altogether  so  large  a  class, 
that  to  this  time  there  is  no  considerable 
town  in  the  south  without  a  church,  where 
service  is  performed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. Some  Scotch  farmers,  too,  emi- 
grants of  the  present  day,  had  settled  in 
these  parts,  and  introduced  their  system 
of  agriculture  into  the  country  with  great 
advantage.  The  course  formerly  in  use 
consisted,  they  said,  of  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  dry  crops,  such  as  oats,  barley, 
rye,  peas,  and  was  succeeded  by  one 
summer's  fallow ;  a  bad  system,  but  not 
therefore  to  be  assumed  as  the  worst  spe- 
cimen of  the  old  style  of  Swedish  farming. 
The  natives,  however,  deserve  some  credit 
for  the  excellent  dtainage  of  their  low 
lands,  where  the  water  was  drawn  from 
the  ditches  by  pumps  worked  with  wind* 
mill  sails,  and  whose  general  appearance 
was  so  much  better  than  what  we  had 
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before  met  with,  that  we  looked  upon  it  as 
the  face  of  a  new  country :  unless  indeed 
the  feeling  of  travellers,  which  is  some-^ 
times  swayed  by  accidental  prepossessions, 
induced  us  to  think  better  of  it  than  it 
deserved,  there  are  few  parts  which  afford 
so  great  a  temptation  to  colonists  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit  as  the  improving 
state  of  these  tracts  seemed  .to  promise. 
We  were  in  the  enjoyment,  it  is  true,  of 
all  the  benefits  of  Swedish  travelUng.  It 
was  a  beautiful  evening,  with  a  bright  sun 
and  cloudless  sky :  the  road  led  through  a 
country,  not  of  much  interest,  but  it  was 
carried  along  a  ridge  of  ground  that  rose 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  beach:  the 
surface  of  the  sea  was  studded  with  vessels 
under  sail,  and  in  the  distance  rose  the 
spires  of  Copenhagen. 

July  21. — ^The  university  of  Lund,  as  is 
usually  the  case  of  these  seminaries  on  the 
continent,  resembles  more  nearly  in  its 
constitution  that  of  a  Scotch  than  of  an 
English  university,  and  consists  only  of 
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one  establishment.  It  was  vacation  time, 
but  the  few  chance  residents  received 
us  with  much  politeness;  in  particular, 
M.  Retzius,  the  professor  of  botany,  who 
shewed  us  the  botanical  garden,  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  place.  The  li- 
brary contained  about  30,000  volumes,  and 
some  indifferent  pictures  of  sundry  chan- 
cellors of  the  university.  The  observatory 
possessed  a  scanty  apparatus  of  mathema- 
tical instruments,  mostly  of  English  con- 
struction ;  and  some  of  the  other  public 
buildings  were  similarly  furnished;  but 
the  object  which  chiefly  interested  our 
curiosity  was  the  cathedral,  a  structure  of 
grand  and  imposing  aspect,  the  period  of 
whose  erection  is  referred  to  as  early  a  date 
as  the  year  1020.  It  is  built  in  a  character 
perfectly  corresponding  with  the  Norman 
architecture  of  England ;  and  exhibited, 
as  is  frequent  in  that  style,  the  occasional 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  resting 
on  large  massive  columns  varying  in  shape 
and  form.    Underneath  the  nave  of  the 
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eastern  end  is  a  spacious  crypt,  adorned 
with  some  farther  curious  specimens  of  that 
day.  Amongst  others,  the  giant  Fin  and 
his  wife  are  represented,  in  rude  sculpture, 
supporting  the  arcade  in  the  manner  of 
caryatides. 

This  giant,  it  appears  (not  less  mischiev- 
ously inclined  than  the  traditional  Griffin 
of  York  Minster),  removed  by  night  every, 
stone  of  the  cathedral  which  the  labour  of 
the*  founder  had  placed  during  the  day ; 
nor  could  he  be  engaged  by  any  in  treaties 
to  desist  from  his  wanton  employment  till 
at  last,  thinking  to  annex  a  condition  for 
his  forbearance  that  was  impossible  to  be 
fulfilled,  he  promised  to  leave  the  spot, 
when  the  founder's  sagacity  should  enable 
him  to  discover  the  name  he  bore.  The 
unhappy  man,  growing  careless  alike  of 
every  thing  through  despair  (or  perhaps  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  more  clas- 
sical heroes),  indulged  his  grief  in  a  solitary 
walk  by  the  sea-shore ;  here  it  chanced  his 
meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  voice 
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of  the  giant's  spouse  calling  for  her  dear 
Kn.  He  caught  the  sound  with  joy ;  re- 
turned forthwith  to  Lund;  repeated  the 
name  with  a  loud  voice  three  times*  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  and  dispelled  at  once 
the  charm.  We  find  (according  to  the  re- 
lation of  graver  histories),  that  Lund  was 
erected  into  a  bishopric  in  the  time  of  Eric 
the  Good,  for  the  superintendance  of  all 
the  churches  of  the  North,  which  were  till 
then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
of  Bremen  and  Lubeck ;  and  it  is  held  to 
be  not  meanly  endowed,  the  present  re- 
venues being  about  1500  rix  dollars  banco 
(or  225/.)  per  annum,  a  comfortable  epis- 
copal income  in  this  land  of  cheapness. 

We  travelled  hence,  through  MaJmo,  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  to  Ystadt,  our 
next  place  of  destination.  The  road  was 
•more  enlivened  by  the  idea  that  we  were 
soon  to  embark  for  Germany  than  by  any 
interest  in  what  surrounded  us,  and  we  felt 
no  small  pleasure  in  our  arrival  at  the  haven. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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The  V  situation  of  this  smaU  town,  so  coO'» 
venient  for  purposes  of  communication 
with  Germany,  had  rendered  it  now  a 
scene  of  much  bustle :  the  inns  were  filled 
with  mercantile  adventurers,  and  a  me- 
lancholy band  of  refugees,  who  were  flying 
from  the  prosecution  and  vengeance  of  the 
French  at  Hamburg;  so  that  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  we  obtained  acconn 
modation.  Here,  however,  we  were  con- 
strained to  wait  some  days,  perpetually 
disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  departure  by 
the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  Swedish  packet- 
master;  and  it  was  only  on  the  27th  of 
July,  by  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Smithy 
the  commander  of  a  cutter  which  was  there 
in  attendance  on  the  English  couriers,  we 
were  enabled  to  quit  the  port.  After  two 
days  sail  with  an  adverse  wind,  we  reached 
the  Defiance,  the  flag  ship  of  Rear  Admi- 
ral Hope,  at  that  time  lying  off  Veenaf 
munde,  and  were  next  forwarded  to  the 
town  of  Rostock,  which  lay  about  eight 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.    Arrived 
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at  this  place  we  might  have  fancied  ourselves 
still  in  Sweden,  but  for  tlie  greater  degree 
of  splendour  which  was  displayed.  The 
streets,  and  in  particular  the  market-place, 
afforded  here,  as  there,  ample  specimens 
of  tlie  old  fashioned  German  style  of  buildi- 
ing;  innumerable  spires,  high  roofs,  and 
lofty  gable  ends,  surmounted  with  cump 
brous  decorations  borrowed  from  different 
systems  of  architecture.  However  they 
may  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  more 
chaste  fashions  of  modem  ornament,  their 
various  combinations  produced  in  some 
points  an  effect  of  considerable  grandeur, 
and  ID  the  eye  of  a  traveller  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  forms  not  ill  sorted  with  the 
unbending,  unvarying  solidity  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  people. 

The  brick  walls  of  the  town,  part  of 
which  are  now  remaining,  were  built  as 
early  as  the  12th  century;  the  whole  is 
now  surrounded  bv  earthea  works  of  sin- 
gular  constractioD,  lii^  ramparts  sekh-  a 

d2 
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sloping  escarp,  and  a  ditch  of  nearly  twice 
the  depth  allowed  by  the  later  rules  of 
military  proportion,  being  of  a  scale  almost 
as  gigantic  as  that  of  the  fortifications  at 
Vienna:  height,  depth,  and  length  seem 
indeed  at  one  time  the  only  properties  by 
which  engineers  sought  to  give  strength  to 
their  fortresses ;  and  so  far  have  they  suc- 
ceeded that  Rostock  may  be  regarded, 
with  a  view  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
times,  as  a  place,  even  now,  capable  of 
being  defended  with  some  advantage. 

Frederic  Francis,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  is  the  sovereign  of  this  country : 
he  is  of  a  family  that  may  be  classed  among 
the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  being  de- 
scended from  the  chiefs  of  one  of  those 
northern  hordes,  who,  under  the  names  of 
Vandals  and  Heruli,  inundated  the  south 
of  Europe  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  any  farther, 
-we  shall  be  told  that  the  hero  from  whom 
their  lineal  descent  is  traced  was  Antby- 
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rius  I.y  who  died  320  A.  C.  To  these 
people  a  Sclavonic  colony  was  afterwards 
associated ;  but  the  same  house,  as  kings 
of  the  Heruli,  kings  of  the  Vandals,  as 
dukes  or  princes  of  Pomerania,  of  the  Ve- 
nedes,  of  Mecklenburg,  &c«  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  throne  until  the  present 
day :  and  though  generally,  perhaps,  of  no 
great  account  in  the  eye  of  the  historian, 
we  must  not  forget,  in  this  long  order  of 
sovereigns,  that  an  Albert  of  Mecklenburg 
was  once  called  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
to  protect  the  liberty  of  that  nation  against 
ambitious  Margaret,  the  Semiramis  of  the 
north. 

The  chief  university  of  this  principality 
is  at  Gustrow,  at  which  place,  and  at  Wis- 
mar,  are  established  the  tribunals  or  seats 
of  justice,  for  even  these  minor  states  con* 
tain  a  complete  system  of  every  admini- 
strative branch  within  themselves.  The 
population  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin 
amounts  to  near  300,000  souls,  and  the 
annual  revenue  is  little  short  of  1 ,000,000 
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dollars*.  Notwithstanding,  however,  her 
real  extent  and  power,  Mecklenburg  haft 
not  in  later  times  occupied  that  rank  in 
the  Germanic  body  that  she  might  fairly 
seem  to  challenge:  a  circumstance,  says 
Frederic  II.,  in  the  history  of  his  own  time, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  perpetual 
dissensions  kept  up  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  diet  of  the  states,  who  thwarted 
and  counteracted  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive, frequently  receiving  large  bribes  from 
the  neighbouring  sovereigns  for  that  pur- 
pose. Representative  assemblies  (land^ 
stdnde)  were  at  one  time  almost  universal 
throughout  Germany,  and  indeed  through- 
out Europe  at  large :  it  was  only  in  a  few^ 
provinces  that  the  sovereign  was,  from  the 
first,  despotic;  but  where  the  j>ower  of 
convening  them  depended  only  on  his  will, 

*  The  exchange  upon  London  was  4^  dollars  for  ll. 
With  Sweden  2  paper  dollars  rix  geld  for  a  Grerman  d'. 
The  currency  was  chiefly  in  silver  specie,  pieces  of  I  of  a 
dollar,  the  coinage  of  Mecklenburg  or  the  neighbouring 
states,  dukedom  of  Brunswick,  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
8lc.    A  dollar  =  S4  groschen  =  3s.  English. 
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they  natural!}'  enough  fell  into  gradual 
disuse  and  oblivion.  Their  establishment 
arose,  in  each  instance,  from  the  influence 
which  the  clerg}^  the  lesser  nobility,  or  the 
citizens,  had  obtained  previous  to  the  final 
erection  of  the  principality;  and  these 
classes  will  be  found  in  general  to  form  the 
three  estates.  The  several  systems,  however, 
were  framed  with  an  irregularity  conse- 
quent upon  this  order  of  things^  in  Meck- 
lenburg, for  example,  the  nobles  and  citi- 
zens composed  the  diet;  in  Wirtemberg, 
the  clergy  and  citizens ;  and  in  the  Tyrol, 
a  fourth  body  was  added  from  the  depu- 
ties of  the  peasants^  Their  power  also  was 
as  various  as  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin:  in  one  country  they  granted  the 
supplies,  while  in  another  they  were  only 
called  upon  to  guarantee  the  promissory 
issues  of  the  sovereign ;  but  in  no  instance 
whatever  were  they  regulated  on  a  principle 
of  equipoise  and  balance  of  political  power, 
or  calculated  to  afford  all  the  benefits  they 
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professed  to  secure.  Indeed  the  right  pos- 
sessed bj  the  subject  of  appealing  from  the 
tribunals  of  his  sovereign  to  the  high  court 
of  the  empire  (however  necessary  under 
circumstances)  is,  in  itself,  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  render  any  due  adjustment  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  constitution 
utterly  impossible :  we  must  not  therefore 
be  surprised  at  the  mischief  occasioned  by 
the  representative  system  of  Mecklenburg. 
But  the  evil  is  not  incurable :  and  we  find 
that  during  the  conference  at  Teschen  in 
the  last  century,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
earnestlv  solicited  the  abolition  of  this 
privilege:  his  claim  was  heard,  and  its 
merits  being  duly  weighed,  acceded  to,  but 
still  made  subject  to  certain  exemptions 
and  restrictions,  which  rendered  the  mea- 
sure adopted  a  very  inefficient  remedy  for 
the  evil  of  which  he  complained. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  state  of  Mecklenburg^ 
which  is,  that  the  peasants  are  still  at- 
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tached  to  the  glebe,  and  sold  as  slaves  to* 
gether  with  the  estates*;  nor  is  this  the 
only  example  of  the  late  existence  of  feudal 
bonds  in  these  parts  of  the  world :  certain 
lands  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Cloud,  in  Franche 
Comt6,  were  fiefs  of  a  like  description,  as 
also  some  particular  estates  in  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  The  vassalage  of  Mecklenburg 
however  does  not  weigh  down  the  peasants 
like  the  oppressive  hand  of  the  seigneur  in 
Russia  or  Poland ;  they  are,  to  appearance, 
as  happy  as  their  neighbours,  and  exhibit 
in  their  easy  condition  a  curious  instance 
of  the  indirect  influence  which  the  refine- 
ment of  manners,  and  general  civilisation, 
may  exert  upon  institutions  still  displaying 
in  the  letter  their  primeval  severity  and  bar- 
barism. 

The  present  descendant  of  Anthyrius  is 
a  well  disposed  person :  he  resides  chiefly 
at  Dobberan,  a  very  fashionable  watering- 
place,  where  he  keeps  up  the  festivities  of 

*  Slavery  was  abolished  in  Mecklenburg,  by  a  decree 
of  the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  April  1818. 
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the  gay  world  with  great  spirit;  but  times 
were  now  critical,  and  a  cutter  was  sta- 
tioned off  the  coast,  to  enable  him  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  French  to  fly  to 
Russia,  where  his  connexions  with  the 
imperial  family  assured  him  an  asylum. 

But  it  is  not  meant  to  throw  anv  slur 
upon  his  character :  he  was  the  first  prince 
of  Germany  who  dared  to  withdraw  trom 
the  confederarion  of  the  Rhine,  and  range 
himself  under  the  banners  of  the  allies. 
Of  his  sons.  Prince  Gustavus  had  already 
greatly  distinguished  himself:  and  the  ser- 
vices of  Prince  Charles  had  also  gained 
him  an  high  character  in  the  field,  while 
his  people  had  shewn  great  ardor  in  the 
new  cause  at  a  still  earlier  period:  they 
inueevl  I'cil  in  a  bcn^iy  u^x^n  the  French 
tax^ps  as  soon  as  ever  the  arrival  of  a  di- 
vbion  of  the  RuN>iaa  army  was  announced, 
and  this  before  the  Duke  had  vet  declared 
the  part  he  meant  to  espouse.  Consi- 
derable activity  too  was  mauife^tevi  at  the 
present  day :  the  Undwftkr.  \k  regular  mi-  . 
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litia,  had  been  assembled  to  the  amount 
of  12,000;  while  a  detachment  of  3,000 
men,  under  aid  of  a  subsidiary  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  were  on  the  point  of  march* 
ing  to  join  the  army  of  the  North :  besides 
which,  the  landsturm^  or  levy  en  masse  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  district,  were  called 
out  and  exercised  every  Sunday  evening. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  soon 
after  our  arrival :  they  were  a  motley,  not 
to  say  grotesque  group,  habited  in  their 
working  dresses,  and  armed  with  swords, 
muskets,  pikes,  or,  as  it  appeared,  such 
weapons  as  chance  oflfered.  They  are  con- 
sidered at  all  times  as  forming  a  stationary 
corps  in  the  parts  to  which  they  belong,  and 
are  thus  capable  of  materially  aiding  the 
operations  of  war  in  their  neighbourhood, 
by  acting  as  partisans. 

Having  time  enough  before  us,  we  made 
a  visit  to  Dobberan,  which  was  only  two 
German  miles  distant  from  Rostock ;  nor, 
as  far  as  the  beauty  of  the  place  would  re- 
compense us,  were  we  il    repaid  for  our 
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excursion.  The  church,  the  relic  of  an 
ancient  monastery,  stood  in  a  well  wooded 
valley  at  the  entrance  of  the  village ;  the 
palace  of  the  duke,  the  pubUc  rooms,  and 
the  theatre,  forming  an  handson^e  range  of 
buildings,  were  at  a  short  distance  from 
hence,  and  in  tlieir  front  were  the  fa- 
shionable promenades,  which  encircled  a 
small  lawn  decorated  with  Chinese  pa* 
vilions,  the  whole  bearing  an  air  of  singu- 
lar gaiety  and  liveliness.  At  the  hour  of 
dinner  we  took  our  place  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  visitors  (being  near  300  in  number) 
in  the  hall,  where  the  reigning  duke  and 
hereditary  prince  presided  at  the  head  of 
the  table  dhote^  so  Uttle  ceremony  was  ob- 
sensed.  Besides  the  unusual  influx  of  per- 
sons from  Rostock  (for  it  was  Sunday),  the 
company  consisted  of  a  few  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  nobility,  mixed  with  the  Russian, 
German,  and  Swedish  officers  from  the 
corps  of  Walmoden  and  Vegesack,  sta- 
tioned in  advance  of  this  place.  There 
were  present  also  a  number  of  merchants 
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who  had  lately  made  their  escape  from 
Hamburg;  and  the  conversation  in  our 
part  of  the  table  turned  chiefly  upon  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  French  upon 
their  return  to  that  unfortunate  city ;  great 
stress  being  laid  on  the  fact  of  their  having 
compelled  the  ladies  that  had  worked  the 
colours  of  the  Hanseatic  legion,  as  well  as 
several  old  men  of  considerable  rank  in 
the  city  (equally  obnoxious  from  their 
patriotism),  to  make  their  appearance  with 
spades  in  their  hands,  and  muster  with  the 
common  labourers,  to  work  on  the  fortifica- 
tions. This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
barbarous  conduct  of  the  French  towards 
the  female  sex  that  chance  has  brought  to 
my  knowledge  during  the  course  of  my 
journey ;  but  their  "  age  of  chivalry  has 
long  been  passed,'^  revolutionary  freedom 
of  manner  and  speech  has  long  banished 
from  society  the  breeding  of  the  courtier, 
and  Paris  is  no  more  the  mistress  of  cere- 
monies to  the  world. 

As  to  Hamburg,  there  were  other  par- 
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ties  who,  though  not  agents  in  this  dis^ 
graceful  scene,  must  be  considered  as  an- 
swerable for  events  of  which  they  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  cause.  The  Russians 
had  taken  possession  of  the  place  without 
duly  considering  the  consequences  that 
would  in  all  probabiHty  ensue:  it  was  a 
step  directly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who  thought 
their  force  at  that  time  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  so  extended  a  line  of  operations ; 
while  under  any  circumstances  of  reverse 
the  town  could  not  possibly  have  been  de- 
fended without  the  occupation  of  Altona ; 
and  the  perverse  Dane  was  the  friend  of 
Buonaparte.  The  prince  indeed  had  put 
the  Swedbh  officer  under  arrest  who  joined 
this  expedition  without  his  orders ;  a  step 
which,  although  it  was  no  more  than  the 
common  course  of  military  discipline  re- 
quired, was  now  made  the  subject  of  much 
conversation,  and  afforded  food  for  specu- 
lation on  his  future  conduct.  His  pro- 
clamation, which  appeared  in  Uie  course  of 
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this  month,  was  well  conceived  with  re-* 
gard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
situation.  C'est  maintenant  que  les  riva- 
litisj  les  pr^jugdsj  et  les  hatnes  nationaleSy 
doivent  disparoitre  devant  le  grand  but  de 
Vindependance  des  nations.  L'Emperew 
Napoleon  ne  pent  vivre  enpaix  avec  F  Europe 
qu'autant  que  r Europe  lui  est  asservie. — So/- 
datSy  c^est  done  aux  armes  qu'il  faut  avoir 
recours  pour  conquSrir  le  rSpos  et  Tindepend^ 
ance.  Le  mime  sentiment  qui  guida  les 
Francois  de  1792,  et  qui  les  porta  d  s'unir  et 
d  combattre  les  armSes  qui  etaient  sur  leur 
territoire^  doit  diriger  aujourcfhui  voire  va^ 
leur  contre  celui  quij  aprds  avoir  envahi  le 
sol  qui  vous  a  vu  naitrej  enchaine  encore 
vosjriresj  vosfemmesj  et  vos  enfans.  Ora^ 
nienbourgj  15  Aoutj  ISIS.  It  was  at 
Demmin,  which  we  made  our  next  sta- 
tion, that  we  hoped  to  have  caught  a  sight 
of  this  extraordinary  royal  personage,  for 
his  head  quarters  were  understood  to  be 
fixed  at  that  town;  but  certain  advices 
had  induced  the  allies  to  change  the  plan 
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of  the  campaign,  and  his  presence  was 
rendered  necessary  in  another  district. 

Aug.  3. — Immediately  on  quitting  the 
walls  of  Demmin  we  found  we  had  passed 
the  frontier  of  the  ducal  dominions,  and 
entered  the  territory  of  Brandenburg.  Tliis 
country  was  much  the  same  as  what  we 
had  before  traversed :  the  line  of  our  road 
(which  the  slow  rate  of  German*  post- 
ing afforded  ample  opportunity  of  sur- 
veying) was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
forests  of  vast  extent,  dark  and  tall ;  the 
rest  consisted  of  large,  uninclosed  tracts 
of  sandy  uplands,  cultivated  with  different 
grain,  more  remarkable  for  their  extent 
than  fertility,  and  for  an  apparently  whim- 
sical variety  than  for  any  signs  of  the  dis- 
criminating skill  of  the  agriculturist.  Yet 
from  the  space  thus  laid  out,  the  aggregate 
produce  must  be  extremely  large:  it  was 
from  the  exports  indeed  of  this  soil  that 

*  Price  of  posting,  dght  groschen  (1^.)  each  horse  per 
German  mile,  equal  to  about  four  and  a  half  English  miles, 
or  Iff  to  a  dqp:ee. 
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Frederic  IL,  who  was  a  merchant-king  as 
well  as  a  general  and  philosopher^  drew  the 
sources  of  his  immense  wealth.  "  Appre- 
"  nez^moiy'  said  he,  to  one  who  presented 
an  alchymical  plan  for  producing  gold^ 
"  apprenez-moi  des  mot/ens  de  multiplier 
**  les  bras  des  laboureurs.  et  de  recueillir 
"  plus  de  bled  de  mes  sables^  plus  defoin  des 
"  mes  plantes  maricageuses^ — voild  Vor  que 
" jc  chercheJ* 

The  want  of  inclosure  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  testimony  of  a  deficiency  in 
point  of  skill  and  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer;  but  the  tenure  of  land  in  this 
country,  and  indeed  on  the  continent  in 
general,  is  not  of  a  nature  considered  to 
operate  most  beneficially  towards  the  in- 
terests of  husbandry.  It  is  true .  that,  in 
the  Lutheran  countries,  the  land  is  usually 
JFreed  from  the  burthen  of  tithe,  but  it  is 
the  mode  of  occupation  which  proves  so 
highly  objectionable;  every  estate  is  di- 
vided in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  set  out 

VOL.   I.  E 
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in  proportionate  shares*  to  be  tilled  by 
the  peasants  for  their  own  subsistence ;  the 
other  is  cultivated  for  their  landlords,  in 
order  to  fill  the  capacious  granaries  which 
appear  every  where  to  be  attached  to  the 
mansion  of  seignoralty :  thus  is  removed 
from  both  parties  either  the  stimulus  to 
improvement,  or  the  power  of  effecting  it. 
As  the  population  however  is  not  over 
large,  this  imperfection  of  their  system  is 
but  little  felt,  and  I  may  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  is  by  no  means  se- 
vere; their  Hdfdknst  or  soccage  service 
requires  the  labour  of  perhaps  three  or 
four  days  in  the  week  at  most  during  the 
busy  month  of  harvest;  at  other  times  it  is 
but  light,  and  their  duties  are  discharged 
by  turns.  Their  cottages  were  large  and 
roomy,  containing  each  two  or  three  fami- 
lies; the  inhabitants,  though  few  were  now 
to  be  seen,  in  appearance  well  fed  and 

*  Price  of  day  labour  in  ordinary  times,  about  sz 
groechen,  near  Demmin,  or  9d. 
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comfortable,  partaking  something  of  the 
ease  discernible  in  this  class  in  couatries 
where  they  are  themselves  proprietors,  and 
something  of  the  plenty  of  those  who 
are  more  immediately  dependent  on  their 
lords.  It  is  a  matter  of  curious  remark, 
that  on  affairs  in  which  the  king  is  con- 
cerned, the  mode  of  summoning  the  pea- 
santry is  by  a  staff  sent  round  the  village 
by  the  schiiltze  or  bailiff  from  house  to 
house ;  each  cottager,  as  he  receives  it,  con- 
veying it  to  his  neighbour,  mudi  in  the 
same  way  as  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
clans  were  formerly  gathered  together  by 
the  .token  of  the  burning  cross. 

A  few  miles  carried  us  over  .another 
4cGD:tier  into  the  territory  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  arrived 
at  its  metropolis,  the  city  of  Neu  Strelitz. 
This  duchy  was  separated  from  the  parent 
state  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  person  of 
Adolphus  Frederick  II.  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  upon  the  same  pre- 
pp^terous.principle  which  has  so  frequently 

E  2 
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multiplied  in  each  family  the  petty  sove- 
reignties of  Germany :  300,000  dollars  are 
the  reputed  amount  of  the  revenues,  and 
the  population  is  at  least  70,000.  The 
general  feeJing  in  favour  of  the  allied  cause 
was  not  so  stronslv  manifested  here  as 
in  the  maritime  duchy  which  we  had  just 
quitted ;  nevertheless  a  due  contingent  of 
military  force^  with  British  assistance,  had 
been  furnished  bv  the  covemment.  The 
people  well  know  the  curses  attendant 
upon  French  invasion  from  their  neigb- 
bourV  ej^ample,  if  not  from  their  own;  it  so 
happened  indeed  that  Furstenburg,  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  was  actually  given  op 
to  plunder  during  the  campaign  of  1806, 
being  mistaken,  on  account  of  its  oooti- 
guity^for  a  part  of  the  Prussian  dominioiis. 
Even  at  this  eariy  stage  of  the  war, 
while  success  seemed  so  doubtftiK  the  wal 

w 

with  which  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
b»d  couie  tbrwani  was  wonhy  of  tbe 
bi^best  prai^e^  and  in  serving  tbeir  own 
itnl  interest  they  bnd  mehted  tbe  gn- 
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titude  of  Europe ;  but  the  ardent  spirit 
displayed  by  Prussia  was  of  another  de- 
scription, and  an  example  unparalleled  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  modern  times.  As 
we  passed  into  the  Brandenburg  temtory 
near  Hohenzieritz,  a  marked  difference  be- 
came immediately  visible  in  the  face  of  the 
country.  On  every  side  it  bore  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  a  deserted  land :  swept  off 
for  the  exigencies  of  war,  not  a  man  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  village  cross  or  the  well,  usual  haunts 
of  the  gaping  rustic,  was  every  where  alike 
forsaken.  The  cattle  strayed  unattended 
in  the  field,  the  corn  stood  ripe  on  the 
ground  without  hands  sufficient  to  gather 
the  harvest.  Here  and  there  were  scat- 
tered a  few  groups  of  old  people,  women 
and  children,  who  were  exerting  their 
feeble  efforts  in  the  fields  by  the  wayside ; 
their  cottages  meanwhile  tenantless  but 
for  the  tutelary  stork*,  that,  nestling  on 

^  In  these  parts,  as  weQ  as  many  other  oounCries,  the 
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tlie  chimney  top,  seemed  to  bewail  the 
loneliness  around.  Filled  with  these  drearj 
images,  we  drew  near  the  border  of  a 
forest,  where  om*  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  simple  monument  which  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Queen.  It  was 
here,  while  on  her  journey,  she  was  seized 
with  that  inflammatory  complaint,  whose 
violence  baffled  all  attempts  at  relief,  and 
in  a  few  hours  carried  her  to  her  grave. 
During  the  present  eventful  epoch  we 
needed  not  to  call  in  aid  the  solemn  cha- 
racter of  this  sequestered  spot  to  heighten 
those  impressions,  chivalrous  as  well  as 
melancholy,  which  a  reflection  upon  the 
fate  and  virtues,  the  sad  reverses  and  pre- 
mature death  of  this  beautiful  and  amiable 
princess,  will  never  fail  to  excite/ in  every 
honourable  and  feeling  mind.  We  tra* 
veiled  through  the  gloomy  forest  in  silence. 


irillagers  have  a  superstitious  [fersuasion,  that  the  stork  is 
a  bird  of  good  omen:  and  under  this  idea,  if  he  settles  on 
houses,  they  preserve  him  with  religious  care. 
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and  with  sensations  hardly  to  be  exceeded 
by  the  gallantry  and  loyalty  of  a  Prussian 
bosom. 

The  lone  and  fire-stained  walls  of  Lie- 
benburg  exhibited  again  traces  of  the  dis- 
astrous events  of  the  campaign  of  1806: 
a  few  new-built  houses  seemed  scarcely  to 
raise  their  fronts,  among  the  wide-spread 
ruins  of  the  village ;  and  many  a  long  year 
must  elapse  before  this  plain  will  recover 
its  wonted  face  of  cheerfulness*  In  the 
morning  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Havel  at  Oranienburg,  where  was  a  ne- 
glected pile  of  buildings,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Princes  of  Nassau-Usingen ;  but, 
feeling  little  inclination  to  halt  while  Berlin 
was  within  reach,  we  hastened  on^  and 
after  traversing  another  wild  and  trackless 
forest  were  conducted  to  one  of  the  long 
avenues  that  led  to  the  city  gates* 

The  old  German  mode  of  building,  no- 
ticed in  a  former  page,  had  for  some  time 
gradually  disappeared  from  our  road,  giv^ 
ing  way  to  an  elegant  ornamental  style. 
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formed  with  peculiar  taste  on  the  Italian 
models.  In  the  first  streets  of  Berlin  we 
were  particularly  struck  with  some  of  the 
chastest  and  most  elegant  specimens  of 
this  character,  set  out  with  a  degree  of 
grandeur  which  we  had  but  little  expected 
to  see.  Still  as  we  proceeded,  at  every 
step  we  gazed  with  fresh  delight,  when  the 
first  opening  of  the  Linden  Strasse  burst 
upon  the  view,  eclipsing  whatever  we  had 
hitherto  seen,  and  presenting  one  of  the 
finest  architectural  vistas  in  the  world.  On 
the  right  we  looked  down  a  splendid  street, 
shaded  with  a  double  avenue  of  lime-trees, 
to  the  majestic  portals  of  the  Branden- 
burg; on  the  left  to  the  royal  palace, 
along  a  line  of  lofty  facades  ornamented 
with  porticos,  statues,  and  every  variety 
of  sculptural  decoration.  No  imagination 
can  conceive  a  scene,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  more  beautiful  than  what  is  here 
presented. 

The  old  town  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
place,  encircled  by  tlie  branches  of  the 
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Spree,  that  in  earlier  times  formed  the 
/owe  of  its  fortifications.  This  part  how- 
ever possesses  no  great  interest,  except  as 
giving  specimens  of  the  style  previous  to 
the  era  of  Frederic*  II.  in  the  palace  and 
the  arsenal,  which  are  far  outshone  by  the 
elegant  edifices  erected  in  his  or  in  the 
succeeding  reigns,  particularly  the  Italian 
Opera-house,  the  theatre  and  churches  in 
the  Place  de  Gens  d'armes,  the  Branden- 
bourg  gate,  and  the  library  built  after  a 
design  by  Frederic  himself.  This  monarch 
indeed  seems  to  have  infused  a  new  feeling 
of  taste  into  the  nation,  and  to  have  given 
not  only  a  different  face  to  the  condition 
of  the  state,  but  to  have  produced  a  per- 
fect revolution  in  the  minds  of  his  people, 
and  well  indeed  would  it  have  been  if  his 
spirit  of  theoretical  improvement  had  been 

•  As  sevieral  English  authors  have  enumerated  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  in  a  different  way,  this  may  require  ex- 
planation. The  succession  runs  thus: — Frederic  I,  Frederic 
William  I,  Frederic  II,  Frederic  William  II,  Frederic 
WiUiam  III. 
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confiued  within  these  limits.  However 
this  may  be,  even  a  refined  taste  in  anj 
of  the  polite  arts  will  be  held  bj  some 
superficialists  to  be  of  an  exotic  growth 
in  a  country  situated  in  so  northerly  a 
latitude;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  it  has 
here  attained  a  degree  of  practical  per- 
fection, which  in  some  respects  stands  per- 
haps unriTalled. 

We  visited  the  several  manufactories 
soon  after  our  arrival,  and  saw  more  objects 
worthy  of  our  admiration  than  the  former 
accounts  of  travellers  had  given  us  occa- 
sion to  expect.  Their  porcelain  is  infinitdy 
superior  in  beauty  to  any  which  I  have 
elsewhere  seen :  the  colours  are  dark  and 
harmonious,  the  forms  elegant  and  clas- 
sical. In  other  branches,  their  articles  of 
bronie,  their  carpets,  their  iron  ware,  as 
well  as  the  dressing  up  of  the  shops  them- 
selves, displayed  a  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment in  selection  equally  excellent,  and 
such  as  mav  be  called  trulv  characteristic 
of  Berlin. 
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The  prevailing  mode  in  furniture  is  no 
less  correct  in  taste :  the  floors  inlaid  and 
ceilings  painted ;  no  addition  seems  wanting 
to  complete  the  toiit  ensemble  of  orna- 
mental  effect,  yet  no  part  is  crowded  to 
excess.  Neither  are  they,  as  to  certain 
kinds  of  manufacture,  by  any  means  de- 
ficient in  technical  skill.  At  the  iron  foun- 
dery  they  have  acquired  an  art  of  casting 
small  ware  articles  which,  I  believe,  is 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  their  imitations  of 
the  most  celebrated  antique  cameos  and 
intaglios,  the  medals  of  Lord  Wellington 
run  upon  an  impression  of  the  original  cast 
at  London  in  silver,  as  also  the  iron  cross 
for  the  campaign  of  1813,  on  which  they 
were  now  employed,  may  be  cited  as  fair 
examples ;  the  sharpness  and  precision  of 
form  with  which  they  are  executed  are 
equal  to  what  might  be  effected  in  the  most 
ductile  metals.  The  work  when  finished 
is  rubbed  over  with  burnt  porcelaiiT  earth, 
receiving  a  rich  hue  of  jet,  and  thus  set 
off"  is  generally  made  up  for  ornamental 
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trinkets,  and  set  in  silver  or  gold.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  practice  of  the 
founders,  with  regard  to  their  superiority 
in  this  branch,  is  kept  secret ;  but  I  have 
been  told  that  the  iron  is  fused  with  a 
small  quantity  of  antimony,  and  the  fur- 
naces used  for  this  purpose  are  small  and 
low. 

The  manufactories  of  silk  and  cotton, 
which  are  chiefly  in  repute  for  the  article 
of  stockings,  were  in  no  great  state  of 
activity,  owing  to  the  war:  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  usually  made  on  an  average 
about  12,000  pair  every  year,  and  the  raw 
material,  the  culture  of  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Fred.  II.,  is  said  to  equal  in  fine- 
ness the  best  samples  from  Piedmont.  The 
broad  cloth,  which  before  employed  1000, 
had  now  scarce  600  hands,  though  favoured 
by  present  circumstances  more  than  almost 
any  other  establishment:  it  is  supplied 
with  fleeces  of  the  finest  quality  from  the 
Spanish  breed  of  sheep  in  Silesia;  and  the 
best  cloths,  the  kerseymeres,  &c.  are  equal 
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in  appearance  to  those  of  England.  In 
the  course  of  wear,  however,  which  is  the 
surest  test,  their  inferiority  is  soon  detected, 
and  a  radical  imperfection  becomes  ap-^ 
parent.  Tliis  quality,  as  they  seemed  to 
think  themselves,  was  not  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  disadvantage  that  attends 
the  application  of  an  horse  power  to  their 
machinery ;  for  the  irregularity  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  its  action 
as  affecting  the  rate  of  work,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  correspondent  inequality  in  the 
.preparation  of  the  materials  themselves. 
Their  dyes,  it  may  be  added,  are  chiefly 
logwood,  and  can  by  no  means  enter  into 
competition  with  the  brilliancy  and  dura- 
bility of  the  colours  seen  in  the  English  and 
French  cloths. 

It  is  less  than  two  centuries  since  those 
articles  which  at  present  form  some  of  the 
most  considerable  branches  of  British  ex- 
portation were  supplied  by  the  German 
.manufacturers,  and  they  are  now  able  to 
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undersell  us^  at  least,  if  not  to  rival  us, 
in  specimens  of  metal  manufactnie.  Bat 
thens  b  a  fashionable  rag?  for  articles  of 
Unglish  workmanship  in  preference  to  all 
others  whidi  ensun:^  the  market  to  as  in 
a  great  degree.  If  we  weie  to  inTestig;ate 
the  cuu$e  of  such  a  partialitr,  there  is  no 
one  who  could  venture  to  atiribate  it  to 
the  Ixaut  V  of  our  forms  cr  paiieriKS ;  it  de-» 
pends  ak>::e  on  tLie  gre-JLt  credit  ve  have 
acquired  for  $oti%i;iy  and  snength:  oor 
indcec  do  ve  ofien  bear  Esiiibsh  vorkmao- 
ship  commec^ed  ou  anv  ocber  grooncis. 
Ot*  thfii  supenontv  ibe  locig  pcfecdsed  skiQ 
ot^  our  maaunicturer>  ts  co  cjubc*  one 
cause :  but  other  circua^$cuio»  aJLso  maj 
be  eouoKiate^  jk$  cvatriba:iag..  ia  scaiodj 
a  ks$  cc^rtif ;  ;be  pow«ruI  s^miid  v  W:a, 
exafiipie.  pcvxiiBoeti  bv  a  cvxt!  turrsfa», 
pre^^nftbSe  to  uut  oocauxu  irom  cftacconl^ 
vtaere  iksMt  3S^  cv«orn»c :  assd  toie  um 
wuvvrs&I  ;ji«k>pct^>a  of  lase  sKuax  es^ne^ 
tcvHKttat  aad  e«t»iv  K^^uiKc  {k 
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the  nice  operations  of  machinery,  so  that 
the  work  is  necessarily  of  the  same  quality 
throughout. 

But  as  to  this  country,  the  state  of 
Prussia,  even  in  better  times,  shews  that 
she  is  not  yet  in  condition  to  supply  her- 
self with  manufactures  in  general,  much 
less  to  aim  at  obtaining  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  system  of  export  trade. 
The  workmen  (who  indeed  are  ordinarily 
said  to  be  ill  paid)  cannot  average  a  gain 
of  more  than  two  dollars  per  week,  and  a 
day  labourer  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  land  will  earn  at  seven  gr.  per  day  nearly 
the  same  sum,  or  at  least  the  difference 
is  such  as  not  to  allow  any  great  encourage- 
ment  to  an  artisan :  when  therefore  the 
acquirements  of  skill  are  so  poorly  recom- 
pensed, it  is  contrary  to  nature  that  under- 
takings of  this  description  should  flourish 
to  any  great  extent.  The  wages  of  both 
one  class  and  the  other  perhaps  may  seem 
low,  but  we  must  observe  on  the  other  hand 
that  their  mode  of  living  is  not  attended 
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with  very  heavy  expense:  the  cheapness 
of  provisions  (wheaten  bread  being  only 
at  one-third  of  its  price  in  England),  and 
the  excellent  mode  of  cooking  various 
sorts  of  pottage  afforded  by  the  most  or- 
dinary cooking  shops,  make  their  fare  ap- 
pear sumptuous  in  comparison  with  that 
of  an  English  workman.  Their*  lodging, 
too,  costs  but  little,  for  no  one  occupies 
more  than  one  flat  or  floor.  It  is  owing 
to  this  latter  circumstance  that  one  sees 
mechanics  and  artificers,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, inhabiting  some  of  the  fairest  houses 
of  the  city.  A  practice  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Englishman  in  general, 
who  loves  to  call  his  house  his  own. 

We  inspected,  such  being  the  duty  of 
travellers,  the  preparations  in  the  theatre 
of  anatomy,  and  the  museum  of  natural 

*  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  Berlin  was  about 
154,000  in  181 1 ;  7625  Calvinists,  8236  Catholics,  8281 
Jews :  the  body  of  the  people  arc  Lutherans. 
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history;  as  also  a  valuable  collection  of 
mineralogy,  which  has  been  lately  enriched 
by  the  treasures  of  Humboldt.  We  were 
shewn,  among  others,  a  rock  specimen 
(porphyry,  containing  small  particles  of 
hornblende,)  taken  from  the  highest  point 
which  he  was  able  to  reach  on  Chimborapo, 
as  detailed  in  his  voyage  to  South  America. 
This  celebrated  traveller  had,  with  his 
characteristic  spirit,  refused  this  precious 
cabinet  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
Buonaparte,  who  wished  him  to  give  it  to 
the  museum  at  Paris,  though  the  restora* 
tion  of  his  estates,  which  he  had  lost  in  the 
Prussian  war,  was  proffered  as  a  compen- 
sation for  such  a  sacrifice  of  his  beneficent 
intentions  to  his  native  country. 

The  royal  college,  or  university,  a  large 
range  of  buildings,  where  most  of  the  ca^ 
binets  of  science  were  placed,  was  at  this 
day  uninhabited:  the  students,  to  the 
number  of  800,  had  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war; 
and  some  of  the  professors  too^  who  would 

VOL.  I.  F 
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have  been  held  excused  on  the  score  of 
their  duty,  upon  this  occasion  slicwed 
a  similar  ardour,  and  exchanijed  their  se- 
dentary  occupation  for  the  fatigues  of  the 
field.  Axtel,  Amdt,  Bernstein,  Sclileier- 
machcr,  are  names  that  deserve  ever  to  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  patriotism — they 
were  Prussians. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  street  where 
this  building  stands  is  the  Brand enburger 
Tlicir,  or  Gate,  a  colossal  structure,  built 
after  the  model  of  the  Propylcea  at  Athens; 
and  deservedly  ranked  among  the  grandest 
specimens  of  modern  architecture:  its  ma- 
jestic and  imposing  front  acquired  addi- 
tional dignit}',  at  this  uncertain  period, 
from  the  awful  recollection  which  it  seemed 
universally  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
beholders.  It  was  from  hence  Napoleon's 
barbarous  hand  tore  the  car  of  Victory, 
that  once  graced  the  summit;  and  it  was 
upon  this  spot  that  the  triumphant  tyrant 
displayed  to  an  humiliated  people  all 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  that  decked  the 
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proud  inarch  of  the  conquering  legions  of 
Jena. 

This  monument  was  regarded  by  all  as 
something  of  almost  a  sacred  nature,  and 
in  the  year  1814,  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign having  brought  it  into  the  hands  of 
its  original  possessors,  the  act  of  its  re- 
storation was  accompanied  with  the  most 
interesting  ceremonies;  it  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  and 
being  conveyed  to  Berlin,  was  replaced  in 
its  former  situation,  but  kept  constantly 
concealed  from  pubhc  sight  by  a  covering 
of  linen.  On  an  appointed  day,  the  king, 
accompanied  by  his  chief  officers  and 
guards,  entered  in  solemn  procession,  on 
his  return  from  the  war ;  when  as  he  passed 
under  the  gate,  the  veil  of  the  chariot  of 
Victory  was  lowered,  and  this  trophy  of 
Prussian  valour  again  met  the  eye  of  the 
people.  At  this  moment  the  peals  of  ord- 
nance echoed  through  the  air,  the  martial 
music  struck  up,  and  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  crowd  were  raised  with  a  din  that 

f3 
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overwhelmed  every  other  demonstration  of 
public  joy. 

Leaving  this*  quarter,  and  skirting  the 
park  on  the  right,  we  arrived  at  the  road 
to  Potsdam,  to  which  we  were  carried 
through  an  avenue  of  poplars,  more  than 
four  German  miles  long,  for  in  this  fashion 
all  the  roads  are  ornamented  to  a  certain 
distance.  Potsdam  is  a  little  town  of  pa- 
laces, seated  in  a  romantic  situation  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Havel;  well  known  as  the  favourite  re^ 
sidence  of  Frederic  II.  to  whom  almost 
every  building  or  ornament  of  the  place  is 
ascribed.  In  the  hey-day  of  his  partiaUty  for 
this  spot,  he  gave  great  encouragement  to 
tettlers,  and  any  person  wishing  to  build 
had  only  to  lay  his  foundation,  when  the 
king  generally  took  upon  himself  the  di- 
rection and  charge  of  raising  the  super* 
structure.  One  man,  in  the  Place  de 
Guillaume,  had  his  whimsical  fancy  gra-« 
tified  by  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  in  the 
of  a  convent;  another  of  a  Greoiad 
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palace;  and  a  third,  who  was  a  Hollander, 
seeing  the  success  of  the  former  petitioners, 
solicited  for  himself  a  similar  extension  of 
the  royal  bounty :  it  was  immediately  pro* 
mised.  *  Ay/  said  mynheer,  *  but  I  want 
a  Dutch  house/  ^  You  shall  have  a  dozen/ 
replied  his  majesty.  It  was  done,  and  the 
astonished  traveller,  after  traversing  nu- 
merous elegant  modern  streets,  lights  upon 
a  street  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  Rue  Hoi- 
landaise. 

But  the  king,  rather  lavish  in  expendi- 
ture than  judicious  in  the  adjustment  of 
his  plan,  when  he  had  erected  these  dwell- 
ings was  unable  to  provide  the  means  of 
supporting  such  expensive  establishments. 
The  town,  which  enjoys  no  other  trade 
than  the  demand  and  consumption  which 
the  residence  of  the  court  afforded,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  miserable  and  impoverished 
state,  and  all  its  splendid  mansions  are 
verging  fast  to  decay. 

The  charming  retreat  of  Sans  Souci  con- 
sists of  three  separate  pavilions,  the  first 
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containing  rooms  of  state,  the  second  pri- 
vate apartments,  and  the  third  a  picture 
gallery.  .We  were  shewn  the  apartments 
occupied  by  Voltaire  during  his  visit  to 
Prussia,  and  we  listened  with  pleasure  to 
a  recapitulation  within  these  walls  of  the 
well-known  stories  of  the  life  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  of  his  amusements,,  his  reviews, 
his  occupation  at  his  dying  hour,  &c.  The 
interest  of  the  scene  was  much  heightened 
,  by  the  enthusiastic  manner  of  the  narra- 
tor, who  had  passed  his  earlier  years  in  the 
service  of  that  singular  personage. 

The  gallery  of  paintings,  although  it  had 
suffered  from  the  rapacity  of  the  French, 
yet  contained  some  fine  pictures,  chiefly 
the  works  of  Rubens,  who  was  said  him- 
self to  have  formed  this  collection  for  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  part  from 
those  belonging  to  Charles  I.  of  England. 
The  sketch  of  Moses  by  Rembrandt,  the 
Roman  Filial  Piety  by  Guercino,  and  the 
four  Evangelists  by  Vandyke,  as  well  as 
Venus   attired   by   the   Graces,    and  the 
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Judgment  of  Paris,  by  the  first-mentioned 
painter,  are  well  worthy  of  observation. 
0€  modern  specimens  it  was  not  uninter- 
esting to  see  the  performances  of  the  eUves 
of  Frederic  II.  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  this  talent  among 
his  people,  at  a  time,  perhaps,  premature : 
the  examples  were  from  the  pencils  of 
artists  who  had  been  sent  to  study  at  Rome, 
and,  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  deserved  high  encomium.  As 
for  any  thing  beyond  these  excellencies, 
we  saw  only  rigid  exactness,  strict  propor- 
tion of  beauty,  and  the  academical  prp- 
traiture  of  the  cold  exterior,  works  of  the 
hand  alone,  unenlivened,  unimpassioned. 
Whether  owing  to  any  injudicious  selection 
of  persons  that  were  ill  suited  to  this  ob- 
ject or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  after  all,  the 
Prussians  are  in  this  respect  scarciely  more 
unfortunate  than  many  other  nations  their 
neighbours. 

Besides  three  other  royal  seats  in  the  en- 
virons, mention  may  be  made  of  the  Palais 
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that  had,  for  their  rank  of  life,  consider- 
able command  of  money.  The  idea  was 
not  without  foundation :  I  once,  indeed, 
happened  to  see  a  common  Cossack  enter 
a  shop  at  Berlin,  who  ordered  a  silver  chain 
to-be  made  for  him  at  the  expense  of  up- 
wards of  70  dollars ;  it  was  intended  as  a 
fancy  ornament  for  his  grotesque  dress: 
neither  was  there  any  thing  in  the  whim  or 
the  expense  that  was  held  at  all  extraordi- 
nary in  such  a  character. 

August  9- — At  our  return  to  Berhn,  we 
found  our  inn  surrounded  b}'^  a  prodigious 
crowd,  that  welcomed,  with  acclamations, 
the  arrival  of  General  Moreau,  then  on  his 
way  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allies  at 
Prague.  We  were  disappointed  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  him  at  the  evening 
party  of  the  Princess  Louisa,  as  he  de- 
clined the  invitation  on  the  score  of  fatigue : 
but  we  saw  him  afterwards  at  our  hotel, 
and  he  seemed  in  good  spirits,  speaking 
with  the  utmost  confidence  on  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  ^  tout  est  assommS/  Various  were 
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the  reports  in  circulation  on  the  engage- 
ments of  this  cl^evant  revolutionary  ge- 
neral, being  now  the  second  of  that  stamp 
who  had  ranged  himself  under  the  banners 
of  the  allies;  but  it  is  probable  that  ar- 
rangements had  for  some  time  been  en- 
tered into  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  as  Colonel  Rapatel,  his 
former  aid-de-camp  and  late  companion  at 
Morrisville,  was  resident  for  several  months 
during  the  preceding  year  at  Petersburg. 
Of  the  sound  and  just  intentions  which  he 
entertained  no  better  testimony  can  be 
given  than  his  own  words ;  "  je  recevrai 
des  remercimens  de  la  France  et  du  monde 
entier.  Four  renverser  Buonaparte^  peu 
importe  la  banniere  pourvu  qu'on  reussisse : 
si  Robespierre  avoit  StS  tu6  par  les  royalistes^ 
les  republicains  les  en  auroient  remerciSs 
vingt^quatre  heures  apris*/' 

The  people  of  the  city  in  general  seemed 

*  See  extract  of  a  letter  of  the  21st  August,  1813, 
published  at  Petersbuif;  in  the  EhgeJvinSyre  du  Gen. 
Moreau. 
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to  weigh  these  matters  with  little  nicety, 
but  we  were  much  entertained  with  the 
simple  feelings  of  a  Cossack  who  had  acci- 
dentally mixed  with  the  admiring  crowd* 
At  hearing  the  bare  name  of  a  French  ge* 
neral  he  grew  extremely  violent,  and  when 
told  that  the  Frenchman  would  command 
Russian  troops^  became  quite  furious,  veiit-i 
ing  his  rage  by  the  most  wild  and  savage 
gestures.  The  parallel  instance  of  Berna- 
dotte  would  serve  for  nothing :  the  Prince 
of  Sweden  was  a  Swede;  nor  was  it  po^ 
sible  to  quiet  him,  till  a  by-st^nder  hupior-* 
ously  asserted,  that  the  father  of  Moreau 
was,  he  believed,  a  Muscovite. 

Each  day,  as  it  came,  brought  some 
new  topic  of  congratulation.  Austria  had 
joined  the  coalition,  and  from  hence  people 
in  general  felt  the  strongest  hope  of  xxhi^ 
mate  success :  yet  such  was  the  terror  of 
Napoleon's  name,  that  neither  the  triple 
alliance  so  happily  formed,  nor  the  assur- 
ance of  the  numerous  forces  that  were  as- 
sembled, could   dissipate  a  sentiment  of 
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something  more  than  anxiety  for  the  future. 
Nor  was  this  a  feeling  confined  to  the  vul- 
gar and  uninformed,  but  extended  to  the 
highest  classes  of,  the  community,  and 
chiefly  seen  amongst  those  who  knew  him 
best:  his  very  presence  inspired  a  mixed 
sensation  of  aversion  and  fear :  even  general 
officers  of  tried  and  well-known  courage  as 
his  adversaries  in  the  field  seemed  to  regard 
him  with  an  almost  superstitious  awe,  and 
were  oflen  heard  to  declare  they  had  felt 
themselves  appalled  when  accidental  cir* 
cumstances  had  thrown  them  in  the  society 
of  such  a  man ;  a  man  to  whose  genius  all 
appeared  to  bow,  and  to  whose  destinies 
continued  success  seemed  to  be  indissolubly 
Attached.  In  England  he  had  created  no 
inconsiderable  sensation,  but  in  Germany 
the  universal  feeling  was  of  another  descrip* 
tion ;  he  was  dreaded  as  a  demon  rather 
than  feared  as  a  human  being.  One  in- 
deed there  was,  and  one  alone,  of  all  those 
hitherto  opposed  to  him,  who  had  uniformly 
foiled  his  arttin  iii  die  oourse  of  a  long  pro4 
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tracted  war,  and  for  ever  broken  the  magic 
spell  of  French  invincibihty ;  nor  were  his 
achievements  unknown  or  undervalued 
here.  The  victories  in  Spain  were  cele- 
brated by  the  Prussians  as  if  they  had  been 
their  own ;  they  became  the  chief  theme  of 
every  gazette,  and  were  made  the  ground 
of  hope  as  well  as  of  exultation.  At  the 
windows  of  every  shop  the  prints  and 
medals  of  WeUington  were  proudly  dis- 
played, while  his  name  was  more  frequent 
on  the  tongue  of  the  people  in  Berlin  than 
even  in  London  itself;  and  sentiments  of 
admiration  arose  that  begot  a  kindred 
flame  throughout  the  country,  adding  fresh 
nerve  to  every  arm,  and  inspiring  new 
vigour  to  every  mind,  till  not  a.  thought 
found  place  in  a  Prussian  breast,  nor  other 
feeling  than  the  hope  of  emulating  the 
deeds  of  British  heroism. 

How  different  are  the  pictures  of  our 
imagination  from  the  scenes  which  actually 
meet  our  eyes !  Would  it  be  possible  to  eur 
liven  the  reahns  of  fancy  with  a  sight  more 
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cheering  than  that  of  a  nation  rising,  as 
with  one  soul,  to  avenge  their  lost  honour? 
Could  we  draw  more  lively  portraits  of 
Patriotism  and  Courage  than  appeared  in 
the  energies  of  these  people?  Yet  what 
was,  in  reality,  the  aspect  of  Prussia? — All 
trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  was  com- 
pletely at  a  stand ;  commercial  confidence 
extinguished,  under  an  apprehension  of  the 
instability  of  affairs ;  heavy  forced  loans 
were  levied  on  every  individual ;  the  plate 
of  the  palace  melted  down  for  the  public 
exigencies ;  the  government  paper  at  a  dis- 
count of  three  fourths  of  its  value;  the 
possession  of  land  a  burthen,  from  the 
heavy  expenses  which  it  entailed ;  the  har- 
vest rotting  on  the  ground ;  immense  foreign 
armies  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  their 
chief  fortresses  still  in  possession  of  an  ene- 
my ; — add  to  all  this  the  anxieties  of  a 
people,  whose  fear  of  the  future  was  built 
on  a  sad  experience  of  the  past,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  calamities  that 
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a  nation  must  endure,  while  smarting  un« 
der  the  scourge  of  such  a  war. 

August  16.— At  length  the  days  past  away 
that  had  allowed  breathing  time  enough 
for  any  one  to  feel  the  full  extent  and 
pressure  of  his  grievances :  the  armistice  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  fearful  l6th  arrived^ 
The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  beating 
the  generakj  to  keep  the  troops  on  the 
alert;  and  a  cannonade  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  night  had  spread  an  alarm 
of  attack,  from  the  side  of  Magdeburg; 
while  the  information  received  in  another 
quarter  had  occasioned  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden  to  shift  his  quarters  on  a  sudden 
from  Potsdam  to  Charlottenburg.  We  saw 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  motion  upon  every 
side;  and  near  Spandau,  whither  we  had 
proposed  an  excursion  for  the  day,  we  fdl 
in  with  a  strong  column  of  Swedes,  who^ 
with  their  long  train  of  baggage,  trans* 
ported  in  the  four-horsed  waggon  of  the 
country,  detained  us  more  than  two  houts 
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before  we  could  enter  the  gates  of  the  for- 
tress. The  officers  assailed  us  with  in- 
<]uiries  after  news  from  Berlin,  and  we  on  our 
side  were  as  anxious  to  gain  information 
from  the  army  :  but  both  equally  fruitless ; 
nothing  was  known  except  to  those  in  the 
immediate  direction  of  affairs.  Just  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  campaign,  we  were  here  pre- 
sented with  tlie  traces  of  the  last.  Scarce 
two  monllis  had  passed  since  this  town, 
then  in  tlie  occupation  of  a  French  garri- 
son, had  been  bombarded  by  the  Prussian 
forces,  and  one  quarter,  in  which  the  maga- 
zines had  attracted  the  fire  of  the  besiegers, 
presented  a  scene  of  devastation  truly  hor- 
rible. But  the  importance  of  the  place 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  government 
to  its  future  means  of  defence :  the  ram- 
parts of  the  citadel,  which  had  been  partly 
destroyed,  were  now,  therefore,  under  re- 
pair; they  advanced,  as  may  be  supposed, 
very  slowly,  for  want  of  hands;  and  a 
number  of  women  were  exerting  themselves 
in  the  task  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

VOL.   I.  G 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  laborious 
duties^  however,  of  every  description,  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  female  sex,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  this  was  no  more  than  the  custom 
of  Germany :  but  their  exertions  were  far 
from  being  confined  within  ordinary'  limits ; 
they  too  partook  of  the  general  feelings  and 
in  the  love  of  their  country  forgot  them- 
selves. One  trait  of  patriotism  in  the  sex 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded :  the  house  of 
a  poor  woman  having  caught  fire  firom  the 
Prussian  bombs,  her  neighbours  gathered 
around  her  in  haste,  and  endeavoured  with 
officious  earnestness  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  Hold^  said  she,  my  friends,  do 
you  not  see  our  countrymen  have  set  it 
on  fire  themselves?  do  you  not  understand 
that,  if  they  cannot  enjoy  the  town,  at  least 
the  French  shall  not  ?  let  it  burn !  let  it  burn ! 
— Rastopchin  himself  could  have  done  no 
more.  The  Prussians  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  juster  view  of  things  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
have  learnt  how  to  balance  the  self^privav 
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tions  of  the  present  raoiiDent  against  the 
miseries  of  the  future. 

It  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  ex^tiona 
which  they  were  not  willing  to  make,  no 
example  of  national  devotion  they  were 
not  capable  of  emulating,  from  the  first 
moment  that  the  decision  of  their  king 
allowed  free  vent  for  the  development  of 
their  feelings. 

General  Thumen  was  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  troops  employed  at 
this  siege,  and  when  he  directed  his  fire 
upon  the  town  had  well  calculated  the  va* 
lue  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make. 
His  conduct  was  mucbi  disapproved  of  in 
a  high  quarter;  but  the  energy  and  deci- 
sion of  this  veteran,  though  unauthorised^ 
ensured  the  adoption  of  such  m^sures  as 
the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  What 
indeed  would  have  been  the  situation  of  the 
country  at  this  moment,  had  the  French 
still  retained  possession  of  Spandau,  com- 
manding both  banks  of  the  Spree,  while 
Oudinot,  with  a  powerful  army  from  the 

g2 
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south,  was  marching  upon  Berlin  ?  How- 
discouraging  a  chill  might  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  ardour  of  the  nation,  by 
the  first  successful  blow  of  the  enemy? 
What  seeds  of  future  ruin  to  the  cause 
might  have  been  engendered  by  the  ope- 
ration of  such  a  '  fond  and  foolish'  course 
of  policy  ? 

On  our  return  from  this  place,  at  a  late 
hour,  every  thing  bore  the  face  of  warlike 
preparation ;  the  villagers  were  provided 
%vith  beacons  to  be  fired  as  signals  of  the 
enemy's  approach ;  the  works  of  defence 
made  by  the  citizens  on  the  road  were 
complete  ;  night  patroles  were  every  where 
stationed  at  intervals ;  the  fires  of  the  pic- 
quets  seemed  to  encircle  the  town,  and 
the  streets  and  walks  began  to  swarm  with 
the  numbers  of  the  combined  army  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  which  was  before  heard 
of  only  as  a  name. 

On  the  18th  we  visited  the  palace  at 
Charlottenburg,  where  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden  had  taken  up  his  residence,  and 
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were  presented  to  his  royal  highness  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  the  English  minister  to  the 
court  of  Sweden.  His  countenance  was 
one  of  extreme  penetration,  joined  to  a 
prepossessing  appearance  of  great  affabi- 
lity, and  his  manner  was  equally  pleasing 
and  courteous ;  but  we  had  not  much  op- 
portunity offered  us  of  making  remarks, 
for  scarcely  had  he  prefaced  his  compli- 
ments with  his  usual  adieu  {a  provincialism 
in  the  south  of  France),  when  General 
Adlercreutz  came  up  with  letters;  on 
which  he  immediately  retired  from  the 
levee.  Among  other  persons  of  note  we 
observed  Sir  F.  D'lvernois,  Field  Marshal 
Count  Stedink  of  the  Swedish,  and  Gene- 
ral Pozzo  di  Borgo  of  the  Russian  service, 
a  name  of  which  the  real  friends  of  the 
good  cause  cannot  speak  too  highly. 

It  was  a  fine  evening,  and  we  strolled 
to  the  Swedish  camp,  though  it  scarcely 
merited  that  appellation,  when  hardly  five 
tents  to  a  battalion  were  seen  in  the  whole 
range.    The  troops   were  scattered  over 
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«dme  extensive  fields  in  front  of  the  royal 
ptdace,  and  their  numberless  groups^  busied 
with  their  kettles  over  their  fires,  brought 
fordbly  to  mind  the  lively  scenes  of  the 
pescil  of  Wouwermans.  The  Princesses 
Wilhehn  and  Louisa  passing  just  at  this 
time  with  thdr  equipages  through  the  plain, 
tiaeir  several  occupations  were  as  in  a 
-tftooient  broken  up,  and  each  regiment 
forming  as  they  approached,  saluted  them 
with  loud  cheers,  that  evinced  at  once  the 
•enthusiasm  and  the  gallantry  of  the  native 
Soandinavians. 


ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 


Rain  iBfluenoe,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  all  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 

These  hardy  sons  of  the  north  had  them- 
selves received  but  a  scanty  welcome: 
though  large  magazines  were  formed  at 
Berlin,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  the  commissary  could  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary s«i)pplies ;  and  one  regiment  which 
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we  saw  bad  remained  two  days  since  their 
arrival  at  Charlottenburg  without  having 
aq||  rations  distributed  to  them ;  yet  no 
reason,  even  of  a  plausible  nature,  could 
be  alleged  for  husbanding  these  resources 
on  the  present  occasion ;  and  the  fatal  ex- 
ample of  Austerlitz,  where  similar  neglect 
or  misconduct  Jed  to  that  sanguinary  en- 
gagement which  overthrew  the  empire  of 
Germany,  was  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  every  one. 

The  Swedes  are  of  a  bold,  stout  make, 
though  not,  as  the  phrase  is,  well  set  up; 
nor  have  they  altogether  that  tenu  militaire 
which  is  so  much  cultivated  tn  the  Ger- 
man and  English  discipline :  but  they  have 
other  excellent  qualities;  they  are  obedient, 
patient,  brave,  active,  and  of  a  tranquil, 
modest  demeanour.  So  strikingly  remark- 
able indeed  is  this  last  trait  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  concerns,  that  a  German  sol- 
dier (whose  notions  of  breeding  had  been 
formed  in  the  French  service)  complained 
to  me  of  the  humility  of  these  fellows,  who 
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entered  a  liquor-shop,  said  he,  with  their 
caps  off,  and  their  money  in  their  hands, 
bowing  in  a  mute  and  quiet  manner,  to- 
tally imbecoming  the  mien  and  character 
of  a  man  of  arms/ 

The  Russians  seemed  in  general  straight, 
broad-shouldered  men,  of  a  middle  sta- 
ture, carrying  in  all  points  the  most 
soldierlike  aspect,  and  formed  with  every 
machinal  requisite  which  an  officer  could 
desire ;  steady  in  the  field,  tractable  in  the 
camp,  and,  if  only  furnished  with  bread 
and  brandy,  at  all  times  prepared  for  the 
most  arduous  duties  of  the  campaign.  Their 
artillery,  like  that  of  the  Swedes,  was  ad- 
mirable, and  the  corps  appeared  ill  ap- 
pointed only  in  one  particular,  namely,  the 
surgical  department,  which,  as  usual  in 
their  service,  was  lamentably  deficient. 

The  Prussians  were  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Frederic  II.  as  they  have  since  so  often 
shewn ;  but  they  had  experienced  great 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  in  the  forma^ 
tion  of  their  army,  from  the  limitations 
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imposed  on  them  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
They  were  obliged  to  organise  tlieir  force 
secretly,  by  frequent  substitution  of  fresh 
recruits  in  their  several  standing  corps, 
and  by  other  steps  of  this  sort.  Near 
150,000  regular  troops  were  however  now 
embodied,  besides  an  equal  number  of 
landwehrj  &c.  and  the  exercises  of  these 
new  levies  were  carried  on  from  morning 
till  night  in  every  space  of  open  ground 
in  or  near  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  they 
had  been  under  arms,  were  brought  to  an 
highly  creditable  state  of  discipline,  and 
held  fit  to  enter  upon  actual  service.  But 
it  was  an  affecting  spectacle  to  see  one  of 
these  battalions  so  plain  and  simple  in 
their  appearance,  without  the  enlivening 
insignia  of  military  pomp,  their  mothers, 
daughters,  sisters,  wives,  weeping  in  the 
ranks,  as  they  marched  from  the  city  gates 
for  the  camp. 

The  landsturm  too  was  called  out  and 
trained  on  stated  days  in  each  week  to  the 
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use  of  the  pike :  it  was  a  levy  en  mas^ey 
wliich  incladed  all  men  in  any  way  fit  for 
service  that  were  not  otherwise  enrolled. 
In  the  towns,  to  prevent  the  total  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  the  sweeping  conditions  of 
the  act  for  raising  the  landwehr  were  re- 
laxed, and  the  landsturm  was  composed 
of  a  numerous  body  of  able  and  active 
men ;  but,  in  the  country,  only  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty  remained 
to  be  exercised  in  this  class. 

August  20. — ^We  had  as  yet  received  no 
news  from  the  armies  in  Silesia  and  Bohe- 
mia, but  understood  that  they  were  al- 
ready put  in  motion :  the  time  was  now 
come  also  for  activity  in  the  quarter  where 
we  were,  and  the  several  troops  cantoned 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  begun  to  con- 
centrate. The  Russians  were  established 
near  Spandau,  the  Swedes  at  head-quar- 
ters, and  the  Prussians  on  the  high  ground 
to  the  south  of  the  capital,  with  deta,ched 
corps  under  Tauenzien  and  Bulow,  in  ad- 
vaince  near  Muncheburg.    As  to  the  other 
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-paits  of  the  district  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Crown  Prince,  a  strong  body 
-wzs  employed  to  observe  Magdeburg,  while 
<xeneral  Walmoden,  with  the  Anglo-Russian 
<livisions,  watched  the  movements  of  Da- 
voust  in  the  North. 

The  eye  of  every  one  however  was  now 
turned  to   Berlin.     It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was 
drawn  to  this  point,  and  that  Buonaparte 
ifaad  passed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
with  a  view  to  direct  the  operations  in 
:person.     For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
tilie  immediate  object  of  their  movements,  a 
strong  reconnoissance  was   made  to  the 
'.south,  and  again  to  the  south-east,  and 
'tiiey  were  reported  to   be  concentrating 
their  forces  near  Bayreuth  and  Luckau ;  it 
wab  therefore  easy  to  surmise  their  inten- 
tions.    General  Chernichef  was  instantly 
detached  to  act  on  their  left,  and  another 
light  corps  on  their  right  flank,  more  ef- 
fectually to  conceal  the  intended  move- 
ments of  the  main  body  of  the  allies,  while 
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a  corps  of  observation  was  kept  in  per- 
petual motion  in  their  front. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  were 
made  acquainted  with  these  circumstances 
at  the  time,  for  all  was  done  with  the  ut- 
most secrecy,  and  we  only  knew  of  events 
by  their  result.  We  were  ordered  to  keep 
lights  in  our  windows  at  night,  on  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  troops ;  we'  saw  fre- 
quently prisoners  brought  in,  and  an  host 
of  people  constantly  moving  to  and  from 
the  army.  These  demonstrations  were  all 
that  were  apparent,  and  the  whole  seemed 
to  us  to  resemble  the  effect  of  a  dramatic 
representation  where  something  is  carried 
on  behind  the  scenes.  This  secrecy  and 
uncertainty  added  much  to  the  awfiilness 
of  the  moment.  But  on  the  20th  the 
danger  was  too  near  at  hand  to  admit  of 
farther  concealment ;  Oudinot,  with  80,000 
men,  had  advanced  within  ten  English 
miles  of  the  gates,  and  the  utmost  con- 
sternation prevailed  at  Berlin.  The  regi- 
ments on  duty  had  been  marched  off  by 
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beat  of  drum  during  the  night,   and  at 
break  of  day  the  roads  and  avenues  to  the 
town  were  blocked  up  with  the  crowds  that 
were  pressing  within  the  walls  to  seek  an 
asylunii;  carts  bringing  in  from  the  army 
the  wounded,  dying,  and  dead;  peasants 
flying  from  the  neighbouring  villages  with 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  bedding, 
and  whatever  moveables  they  were  able  to 
save  from  rapine,  which  ensued  alike  from 
friend  or  foe.     An  anxious  crowd  of  citi- 
zens awaited   them   in   the   streets,    that 
pouring  in  from  every  quarter,  wandered 
about  in   uncertainty,  half  amazed,  half 
appalled,  each  one  seeming  to  dread  the 
solitude  of  his  own  home.     Meanwhile  a 
thousand  stories  inundated  the  town ;  our 
commander  in  chief  was  a  Frenchman— 
every  manoeuvre  was  a  measure  prepara- 
tory to  a  retreat — our  left  flank  was  turned, 
and  the  north  of  the  city  totally  defence- 
less— Buonaparte  had  directed  his  whole 
strength  upon  Berlin — the  armies  in  the 
south  were  deceived  in  their  calculation — 
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the  enemy  desperate— our  allies  uncertain. 
But  these  were  UAd  only  as  transient  hk 
mours,  believed  or  discredited  according 
to  the  humour  of  them  that  listened :  orda 
was  every  where  observed,  and  no  idle  or 
factious  people  sought  to  profit  by  the 
public  consternation. 

Towards  evenings  a  cannonade  was  heard 
in  the  distance,  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  enemy:  the  hills  near  the  Halle 
gate,  as  we  rode  out,  were  covered  with 
a  throng  of  people,  some  conveying  am* 
munition  or  food,  others  labouring  hard  at 
the  redoubts,  others  again  traversing  with 
painful  curiosity  the  vast  plain  that  stretch* 
ed  below,  chequered  as  it  was  with  the 
wreck  of  burning  villages,  and  the  clouds 
of  dust  and  smoke  that  rose  from  the 
armies. 

August  23. — Having  packed  up  our 
baggage  ready  to  be  sent  off  from  the  place 
during  our  absence,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  we 
procured  saddle  horses,  and  joining  com* 
pany  with  Lord  Stewart's  aides*de-campt 
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started  at  three  in  the  morning  for  the  fieldfi 
where  we  understood  the  positions  were 
taken  up.  We  arrived  just  as  the  Swedes 
had  finished  their  morning  hymn:  the 
ground  they  had  quitted  was  scattered  with 
the  comfortless  remains  of  the  bivouac, 
boughs  of  trees,  shutters  and  doors  taken 
from  the  neighbouring  cottages,  or  whatever 
might  shield  them  from  the  heavy  rain  of  the 
night;  beyond,  a  magnificent  spectacle 
presented  itself;  the  sky  was  gloomy,  but 
the  sun  had  just  risen,  and  exhibited  the 
whole  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  their 
long  lines  stretching  to  the  horizon.  The 
Swedes,  who  were  30,000  strong,  occih 
pied  some  rising  grounds  in  the  centre, 
above  the  village  of  Ruhlsdorf ;  the  Rus- 
sians, about  25,000,  under  Winzingerode, 
formed  the  right  wing ;  and  the  Prussians, 
mustering  an  equal  force  under  Bulow, 
were  drawn  up  in  a  plain  on  the  lefl; 
their  flank  rested  on  the  village  of  Klein- 
Beeren,  and  was  secured  by  a  small  knoll 
crowned   with   a    battery   of  field-pieces. 
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Still  fiirther  on  the  left,  Tauenzien,  with 
his  corps,  occupied  the  hamlet  Blanken- 
felde,  and  a  pulk  of  Cossacks  were  ho* 
vering  about  in  the  interval:  in  front  of 
the  positions  rose  some  extensive  woods, 
which  concealed  the  columns  of  the  French 
army^ 

In  company  with  another  friend,  I  rode 
along  part  of  the  lines,  which  reached  up- 
wards of  six  English  miles  in  extent,  and 
then  returned  to  our  station  on  the  left, 
where  the  attack  was  expected  to  take 
place.  Our  little  reconnoissance  was  fol- 
lowed, in  spite  of  the  national  cockades 
which  we  wore,  with  an  arrest  by  the  of- 
ficer in  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  we 
were  sent  under  guard  to  General  Bulow; 
to  him,  however,  we  had  the  honour  and 
good  fortune  to  be  personally  known,  and 
were  instantly  released;  but  in  these  sus- 
picious times  accidents  of  this  kind  were 
of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  At  nine 
o'clock  a  cannonade  on  the  advanced  posts 
commenced  on  this  side,  which  continued 
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about  half  an  hour.  At  ten  Tauenzien's 
corps  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
movements  of  the  enemy:  upon  which 
Bulow  detached  himself  from  the  centre, 
and  took  up  another  position  still  farther 
on  the  left,  and  successively  a  third  in  the 
rear  of  Blankenfelde,  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  a  German  mile  from  the  Crown 
Prince,  leaving  a  few  companies  ofjagers^ 
with  a  battery  of  field  pieces,  on  the  knoll 
before  mentioned,  in  order  to  protect  his 
communications. 

This  was  an  interesting  moment:  the 
French  were  already  engaged  in  skirmish, 
and  the  heads  of  the  columns  expected 
every  instant  to  debouch  from  the  woods ; 
yet  no  anxious  silence  prevailed,  no  awful, 
death-Uke  pause — all  wore  the  appearance 
of  mirth  and  gaiety;  the  troops  cheered  as 
they  fell  in,  and  ran  up,  where  the  distance 
of  the  files  had  relaxed,  with  the  most  en- 
livening alacrity.  No  attempt  however 
was  made  in  this  quarter:  but  after  wait- 
ing during  two  hours  in  a  heavy  rain,  ad- 
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vice  was  brought  that  the  piquets  at  Gros- 
Beeren  had  been  driven  in,  and  that  the 
enemy  were  apparently  advancing  in  that 
direction.  This  village  was  situated  on 
the  left  of  the  centre,  and  about  an  £n« 
glish  mile  distant,  the  object  of  their  move- 
nmet  was  therefo  re  sufficiently  evident: 
General  Bulow  retraced  his  steps,  and 
marched  thither  without  loss  of  time;  for  a 
rapid  forward  movement  on  their  part 
would  have  cut  him  off  from  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  enemy  were  discovered,  in 
force  about  15,000,  drawn  up  across  an 
open  space  between  the  forests ;  their  right 
appuyed  on  the  village  of  Gros«Beeren,  and 
strengthened  by  a  strong  battery,  concealed 
from  sight,  behind  a  grove  of  firs ;  their 
left  posted  on  a  gentle  slope,  secured  by 
the  woods  on  their  flank.  As  our  troops 
advanced.  General  Vorstell  was  detached 
with  a  small  division  to  turn  their  right, 
while  the  main  body  formed,  under  cover 
of  the  artillery,  in  three  divisions  of  two 
lines  each,  the  battalions  being  drawn  up 
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lost  14  cannon,  upwards  of  60  ammunition 
waggons,  besides  1500  prisoners:  this  vic- 
tory was,  moreover,  succeeded  by  tlie  re- 
pulse of  Girard's  division  on  its  march  from 
Magdeburg,  which  was  intended  to  have 
co-operated  with  the  army  of  Oudinot. 
These  were  great  advantages;  but  what 
was  of  ^till  more  consequence,  the  feelings 
of  the  Prussians  were  invigorated  by  the 
auspicious  event  of  their  first  struggle  at 
tlie  opening  of  this  campaign,  and  their 
capital,  by  the  exertions  of  its  native  he- 
roes, was  again  placed  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity. Bulow  followed  up  his  victory, 
and  continued  a  brisk  pursuit  during  the 
night,  driving  the  broken  and  dispirited 
divisions  of  the  French  before  him  to 
Luckau,  the  first  place  at  which  they  were 
able  to  make  head  against  their  pursuers. 

On  the  following  day  we  revisited  the 
field  of  battle,  and  spread  among  the  sol- 
diers the  news  of  the  victory  gained  over 
the  French  army  in  the  Pyrenees;  it  is  sin- 
gular, that  we  had  before  had  an  account 
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of  this  event,  and  that  an  exaggerated  one, 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  who 
received  it  via  Paris:  but  Lord  Aberdeen, 
who  passed  through  Berlin  on  his  way  to 
Vienna,  had  brought  the  confirmation  of 
the  intelligence.  It  was  hailed  here  on  the 
field  with  enthusiasm,  and  every  regiment 
cheered  us  on  our  passing  by,  as  the  coun- 
trymen of  WelHngton. 

Our  return  lay  through  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  Swedes,  and  as  both  officers 
and  men  were  now  removed  at  a  distance 
from  Berlin,  they  were  extremely  glad  to 
have  any  conversation  with  persons  who 
might  bring  them  news. 

The  Crown  Prince  possesses,  it  seems,  a 
wonderful  talent  of  conciliating  the  affec- 
tions of  his  soldiers;  he  was  as  much  be- 
loved by  his  present  army  {both  officers 
and  men,)  as  he  was  said  formerly  to  have 
been  by  the  corps  which  he  commanded  in 
France.  It  so  happened  that  the  first  two 
French  prisoners  who  were  taken  had  for- 
merly served  under  his  orders :  hearing  this, 
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be  sent  for  them,  restored  them  their  arms^ 
gave  them  food  and  money,  and  dismissed 
them  without  delay,  bidding  them  spread 
the  report  among  his  companions  that  Ber* 
nadotte  was  there:  ^Uh  ont  versS^**  says 
the  bulletin,  "  des  larmes  dejoie  en  rtvoyant 
leur  anden  general/' 

A  score  of  Cossacks,  who  had  distin<» 
guished  themselves  the  day  before  in  skin- 
mishing,  were  ordered  up  during  our  stay 
to  receive  some  mark  of  their  commander's 
approbation :  he  complimented  them  very 
highly,  and  gave  them  each  a  Louis  d'or 
with  his  own  hand.  Hardly  had  they  de- 
parted when  the  physician  in  chief  of  tlie 
French,  one  of  their  prisoners,  arrived  t  he 
was  stripped  even  to  his  dirty  shirt,  and 
bis  nakedness  scarce  covered  with  the  rem- 
nant of  a  pair  of  tattered  trowsers.  A 
greasy  Cossack  cap,  in  exchange  for  his 
own,  had  been  added  to  ornament  his  droll 
figure,  which  excited  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  whole  suite. 

The  Cossack  corps  do  not,  however. 
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always  confine  themselves  to  such  venial 
acts  of  piracy,  but  carry  to  a  complete  sys- 
tem the  irregularities  that  ordinarily  pro* 
ceed  from  the  lawlessness  of  war,  rendering 
themselves  as  much  an  object  of  dread  to 
their  friends  as  their  foes.  At  one  of  the 
villages  which  we  passed  the  people  were 
in  a  scene  of  confusion;  the  men  had 
anned  themselves  with  their  pikes,  and 
were  hastening  to  assault  a  party  of  eight 
or  ten  of  these  freebooters  who  had  entered 
their  dwellings  a  short  time  before,  and 
after  tying  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
found  at  home,  plundered  and  pillaged 
without  reserve;  carrying  away  every  thing 
even  to  the  forage  that  had  been  pro- 
vided on  requisition  for  the  Russian  cavalry. 
The  arrival  of  a  Cossack  officer  quieted 
the  fray:  he  seemed  enraged,  and  repro* 
bated  tlieir  conduct  both  by  words  and 
gesture;  after  which,  however,  they  aU 
rode  away  together. 

AVe  had  some  conservation  with  one  of 
these  singular  beings  on  our  road  to  the 
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city :  he  was  (as  they  generally  are)  of  an 
interesting  countenance,  and  possessed  of 
great  natural  quickness  of  mind  and  acute- 
ness  of  observation :  he  talked  German  %><- 
lerably  well,  and  discovered  in  his  way 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  late  extensive  campaign,  even  of  those 
actions  where  he  had  not  been  personally 
concerned,  evidently  taking  much  delight 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches, and  plans  and  battles.  On 
quitting  us,  he  "  threw  his  dight  in  many 
"  an  airy  wheel,''  casting  himself  as  he 
couched  his  spear  above  or  below  the 
horse's  neck,  sometimes  on  the  right,  at 
others  on  the  left,  with  surprising  adroit- 
ness and  dexterity.  But  their  power  of 
horsemanship  is  no  more  than  they  ought 
to  be  expected  to  possess:  this  race,  in 
fact,  pass  their  whole  lives  on  horseback ; 
and  though  their  high  and  forward  seat 
seems  to  an  Englishman  rather  awkward, 
yet  they  possess  a  thorough  command  of 
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the  animal,  and  are,  in  fact,  Centaur^like» 
identified  with  the  beast  itself.  They  ac- 
quire too,  from  their  mode  of  living,  a  sort 
of  sagacity,  bordering  on  instinct,  that  al- 
most exceeds  belief.  Place  a  Cossack  with 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  he  will  tell  you  the 
numbers  of  a  distant  cavalcade.  Make 
him  your  guide  to  any  remote  spot  at 
night,  and  he  will  read  his  way  in  the  stars, 
and  give  a  thousand  other  marks  of  that 
species  of  cunning  for  which  savage  nations, 
unused  to  occupy  themselves  with  other 
food  for  their  thoughts,  are  universally  so 
remarkable. 

War  upon  the  French  is  as  popular  with 
them  as  a  party  to  the  chase,  far  difierent 
in  their  estimation  fronj  the  service  they 
undergo  in  fighting  against  the  Turks, 
wherfe  their  peculiar  skill  in  skirmish  is  of 
little  avail;  the  horses  of  the  enemy  are 
equally  strong  and  active,  the  men  equally 
expert  in  single  combat  with  themselves, 
and  able  to  cope  with  them  at  all  points* 
From  hence  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
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nature  of  their  operations  in  general :  in- 
valuable as  scouts,  or  as  partisans,  their 
imperfect  order  and  discipline  renders  them 
incapable  of  making  a  charge  on  troops  of 
the  line ;  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
flying  artillery  (for  a  Cossack  will  accom- 
plish in  his  own  fashion  the  most  scientific 
duties  of  the  Jfield)  they  have  occasionally ' 
achieved  actions  that  seemed  far  beyond 
their  power  and  means.  If  they  succeed 
in  throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion  by 
the  fire  of  these  pieces,  they  rush  in  upon 
the  broken  ranks,  and  cause  prodigious 
slaughter ;  if  not,  they  will  withdraw  them^* 
selves  from  any  untoward  circumstances 
their  advance  may  have  entangled  them  in, 
with  less  than  half  the  loss  which  a  regular 
regiment  would  have  sustained  in  a  similar 
situation.  Several  scenes  of  their  exploits, 
during  the  preceding  months,  were  pointed 
out  to  us  in  the  environs  of  Berlin. 

Some  of  these  Cossacks,  or  Bashkirs, 
were,  from  their  dexterity,  appointed  to 
train  the  cavalry  recruits  in  the  use  of  the 
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lance,  since  there  were  two  or  three  regi- 
ments so  armed  in  the  Prussian  corps.  The 
weapon  is  poised  in  the  right  hand,  and 
being  struck  on  the  hip,  is  whirled  round 
over  the  head  with  the  impulse,  and  the  point 
brought  on  either  side,  before  or  behind, 
as  occasion  may  require:  several  other 
motions  were  added,  but  this  seemed  the 
foundation  of  the  exercise,  and  to  give  the 
greatest  facility  in  handling  the  lance. 

As  to  the  habits  of  thievery  of  which 
these  troops  are  so  universally  accused ; — 
it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  number  are  not  of  the  native  Cos- 
sack tribes :  a  vast  body  of  Russians,  men 
of  the  lowest  description,  were  inrolled 
under  this  name,  being  armed  and  mounted 
in  a  similar  way,  and  consequently  em- 
ployed in  the  same  duties,  for  which  in- 
deed alone  they  seemed  to  be  in  any  way 
fitted.     Though  the  real   Cossacks  have 
a  happy  turn  for  predatory  rambles,  it  is 
unfair  to  involve  them  in  the  general  cen- 
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sure  that  follows  the  actions  of  these  vaga- 
bonds. 

On  the  27th  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
corps  had  both  quitted  their  positions,  and 
we  found  the  Swedes  breaking  up  and 
commencing  their  march.  The  infantry 
formed  in  two  columns  of  about  12,000 
men  each;  the  cavalry  again  in  two  co- 
lumns, and  the  artillery,  caissons,  &c.  made 
up  a  fifth.  From  the  hill  above  Teltow 
the  sight  was  of  a  very  imposing  nature ; 
these  long' lines,  attended  by  the  suite  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  ^appeared,  directing 
their  march  in  parallel  directions  over  a 
vast  plain,  which  was  unobstructed  by  hill 
or  dale,  and  permitted  the  spectator's  eye 
to  follow  them  till  they  were  actually  lost 
in  the  distance. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  a  deputation 
from  the  bourgeoisie  had  waited  on  the 
Crown  Prince  at  the  head-quarters  at  Tel- 
tow, to  thank  him  for  having  averted  the 
storm  that  threatened  their  city.     He  re- 
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plied,  he  had  as  yet  accomplished  nothing 
that  deserved  their  expressions  of  gratitude. 
"  I  know/^  said  he,  "  I  have  much  to  do ; 
"  I  have  set  myself  to  the  task,  and  when 
"  I  see  your  king  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
"  tion  as  before  the  war,  then,  and  not  till 
"  then,  can  I  receive  your  thanks/'  The 
deputies  returned  highly  gratified  with 
their  reception:  and  though  the  Gascon 
style  of  the  bulletin  that  followed  was  not 
at  all  understood,  though  their  German 
phlegm  could  not  comprehend  how  he 
should  predict  that  the  landwehr  of  Meck- 
lenburg should  throw  themselves  upon  the 
French  parks  of  artillery,  or  the  landsturm 
cover  themselves  with  glory,  yet  they  felt  a 
sincere  gratitude  for  what  he  had  already 
effected,  and  which  certainly  had  not  been 
prophesied  from  any  quarter. 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance,  not  a 
little  characteristic  of  French  vanity  and 
assurance,  that  upwards  of  150  letters 
were  about  this  time  received  at  the  post- 
office,  addressed  to  officers  of  the  French 
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army,  whom  their  friends  (in  consequence 
of  Buonapartes  proclamation)  supposed 
to  be  now  enjoying  themselves  at  Berlin : 
they  contained  many  remembrances  and 
expressions  of  affec  ion  from  officers  to 
their  female  acquaintances  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  who  would  for  once  have  been 
better  pleased  to  have  been  passed  un* 
noticed,  since  several  unexpected  disclo* 
sures  occurred,  that  were  the  source  of 
infinite  raillery  and  scandal  in  the  town. 

Aug.  29.— On  Sunday  the  minister  at 
the  French  church  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  to  compare  the  state 
of  the  city  at  that  moment  with  the  hi- 
deous consternation  that  had  prevailed 
seven  days  before;  he  painted  the  coq«- 
trast  with  much  feeling  and  animation, 
many  of  the  audience  seeming  affect^ 
even  to  tears.  These  worthy  citizens  of 
Berlin  merited  all  the  success  that  human 
assiduit  could  claim:  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  other  city  in  which 
the  willing  kindoesi  and  penevering  good 
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wili,  ivhicli  is  characteristic  of  Germany, 
is  made  more  generally  npparent.  If  on 
the  present  occasion  the  men  had  exerted 
their  ntniost,  the  female  sex  were  not  in- 
ferior either  in  activity  or  inclination:  the 
same  ladies  who  had  before  given  their 
jewels  as  contributions  to  the  state, afforded, 
in  the  present  exigency,  a  still  more  bene- 
volent assistance;  every  house  provided 
with  means  of  accommodation  became  a 
gratuitous  hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick 
or  wounded  men;  while  their  thoughts 
were  so  engrossed  by  the  war,  that  no  other 
topic  of  conversation  occurred  in  society, 
and  to  make  lint  or  bandages  were  the 
employments  that  took  place  of  the  usual 
amusements  of  an  evening  party.  The 
Princess  Wilhelm  and  Princess  Louisa,  fore- 
most in  every  act  of  patriotic  virtue,  pro- 
vided for  near  thirty  wounded  soldiers  in 
their  own  houses:  besides  this,  in  order 
tliat  single  ladies  might  share  this  general 
work  of  charity,  a  subscription  hospital 
was  established  under  their  patronage  in 
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the  Frederick  Strasse,  capable  of  containing 
100  patients;  where  tender  and  elegant 
forms  were  seen  daily  nursing  in  turns, 
and  serving  at  the  bedside  amidst  groans 
and  scenes  of  anguish  more  distressing  to  a 
mind  of  sensibility  than  all  the  pictured 
horrors  of  the  field. 

It  so  happened  at  this  time,  that  nearly 
the  whole  number  of  officers  there  re- 
ceived were  volunteers  serving  in  the  army 
at  their  own  expense:  accidental  this,  it 
is  true,  yet  it  was  an  accident  that  could 
not  have  taken  place  under  any  other 
times  or  in  any  other  situation.  There 
were  numerous  regiments  of  volunteers 
who  had  now  taken  the  field:  a  corps  of 
cavalry  of  this  description,  450  strong,  had 
marched  from  the  city  about  a  fortnight 
before ;  there  were  two  companies  of  chas- 
seurs from  Swedish  Pomerania,  who  had 
the  honour  of  acting  as  guard  to  their 
prince:  and  an^ong  many  others  we  had 
frequently  heard  mention  of  Lutzow's  free 
corps,  SchilFs  corps,  and  a  strong  batta- 
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lion  of  Mecklenburghers,  who  were  serving 
in  the  north  on  the  same  conditions.  Of 
the  bourgeois,  whose  professional  avoca* 
tions  precluded  them  from  active  service, 
there  were,  it  may  be  added,  1 5,000  armed 
and  equipped  at  their  own  charge,  now 
doing  duty  at  Berlin;  and  besides  them, 
these  train-band  corps  which  were  gene- 
rally established  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  numerous  enough  to  relieve  the  re- 
gular troops  almost  every  where  from  their 
stations  in  the  towns.  Those  again  who 
were  from  any  cause  incapable  of  such 
exertions  strained  every  nerve  to  compen- 
sate in  other  ways  for  their  personal  in- 
abilities; they  sent  contributions  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  whatever  they  thought 
most  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  army 
and  hospitals;  blankets,  matrasses,  shirts, 
shoes,  &c.  or  as  their  several  circumstances 
would  admit,  daily  portions  of  bread,  meat, 
biscuit,  wine,  &c.  Indeed  the  Swedish 
corps  up  to  this  time  had  scarcely  re- 
ceived any  rations  but  from  this  irregular 

VOL.  I.  I 
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deposit,  which  was,  by  its  nature,  exposed 
to  depredation,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
fell  far  short  of  the  aggregate  amount  that 
the  liberality  of  individuals  had  designed. 
The  discovery  of  this  abuse  alone  operated 
as  a  check  to  that  sentiment  of  universal 
enthusiasm  which  pervaded  all  ranks  and 
all  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Prussian  metropolis. 

In  the  mean  while  the  redoubts  and 
other  works  on  the  roads  of  approach 
from  the  soiUh  were  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  industry  :  the  citizens  laboured  in 
rotation,  each  single  person,  or  chief  of 
a  family,  though  a  female,  taking  their 
turn  once  a  week  by  themselves  or .  by 
substitute ;  for  Berlin  was  defenceless,  be- 
ing only  surrounded  with  a  slender  brick 
wall,  unfit  for  military  purposes,  and  only 
built  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  the  excise  laws.  By  these  means  two 
strong  forts  were  erected  on  the  rising 
ground  fronting  the  Halle  gate;  and  on 
the  Potsdam  road  also  some  lesser  works 
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to  defend  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the 
Spree.  They  consisted  of  a  platform  for 
one  gun  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  two 
demi-bastions;  the  whole  revetted  with 
turf,  and  constructed  under  the  eye  of  thfc 
royal  engineers  in  an  excellent  style. 

This  appearance  of  spirit  and  ardour  in 
the  people  might  easily  be  contrasted  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  which,  had  we  no  other  means 
of  being  informed,  might  be  gathered  from 
the  confession  of  the  prisoners.  The  mar 
terials  of  the  French  army  appeared  to  be 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  composition; 
Italians,  Saxons,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Bava- 
rians, Wirtemburghers,  Portuguese;  con- 
scripts, or  allies.  Some  even  of  the  French 
national:  guards  had  been  inveigled  to  the 
field;  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  men, 
both  i^  France  and  in  all  parts  subject  to 
her  influence,  had  daily  increased  during 
the  last  two  months ;  all  prices,  from  1000 
to  10,000  dollars,  were  said  to  have  been 
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ofiered  for  substitutes,  and,  in  many  places^ 
without  success. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  com** 
passion  for  these  poor  victims,  large  bodies 
of  whom  we  saw  hurried  along  to  prison 
in  their  feeble  state,  footsore,  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  and  the  unsatisfied  hunger 
of  two  days  or  more :  amongst  them  were 
a  few  French  boys  scarcely  seventeen  years 
of  age,  that  seemed  ready  to  drop  from 
faintness  by  the  road-side.  Hated  as  they 
were,  the  women  of  Berlin  would  frequently 
stop  to  throw  small  pieces  of  money  into 
the  miserable  group  as  they  passed,  and 
then  slink  away  as  if  ashamed  of  having 
been  betrayed  by  their  feelings  to  such  an 
act  of  charity.  To  describe  the  interior  of 
the  places  of  confinement,  where  numbers 
lay  with  their  mangled  limbs  extended  on 
the  floor,  crying  out  for  surgical  aid,  that 
was  now  so  difficult  to  be  procured,  would 
be  a  painful  task ;  and  I  fed  neither  ability 
nor  inclination  to  undertake  it 
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It  was  curious  to  observe,  at  this  epoch, 
the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange*  upon 
England ;  during  the  moment  of  alarm,  it 
rose  from  four  dollars  to  near  five,  and  in  a 
few  days  again  returned  to  its  former  price. 
Gold  in  the  same  way,  from  the  increase 
of  demand,  was  proportionably  augmented 
in  value,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  a  fo« 
reigner,  who  on  changing  a  ducat  or  Louis 
d'or  in  the  shops,  gained  a  sixth  more  than 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  The 
chief  management  of  money  transactions 
is  here  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews;    this 

*  Exchange  at  par  is  six  dollars,  16  groschen,  for  1/. 
sterling.  The  currency  was  chiefly  silver  coin,  as  gold 
was  not  very  abundant;  the  smaller  pieces  were  of  six  or 
twelve  groschen,  of  mlver  much  alloyed:  24  gr«  =  1 
doUar  or  Ss.  English. 

The  English  guinea  had  not  risen  here  in  price,  when 
compared  with  Prussian  money,  but  was  valued  at  7 
dollars.  The  same,  I  believe,  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
other  parts  of  the  continent  where  specie  was  in  use. 

The  coinage  of  the  n^hbouring  states  circulated  widi* 
out  difficulty,  as  generally  the  case  in  Germany. 

Prices. — ^Day  labour,  in  ordinary  times,  six  to  dght 
groschen ;  at  this  time  ten. 
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science,  indeed,  so  itiexplicable  in  some  of 
its  branches,  seems  to  form  their  true  ca- 
hala.  From  the  dark  ages  to  the  present 
day,  they  have  always  been  foremost  in 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  pursuits, 
the  ablest  conductors  of  negotiations  of 
barter  then,  as  in  exchange  of  money  now, 
or  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  species 
pf  commerce.  Being  as  it  were  but  one 
family,  scattered  through  various  countries, 
at  the  same  time  precluded  from  the  ac- 
quirement of  real  property  in  many,  they 
were  compelled  to  apply  themselves  to  these 
objects,  in  which  their  habits  of  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  connexion  gave  them  greater 
facihties  than  were  possessed  by  the  re- 
sident natives,  and  in  which  they  have  for 
the  most  part  been  eminently  success- 
ful. There  are  few  places  where  their 
usefnl  qualities  have  secured  them  a  bet- 
ter reception  than  at  Berlin,  where  Fre- 
deric II.  the  protector  of  all  strangers,  be- 
sides other  favours,  gave  them  the  permis- 
sion to  f)ecome  proprietors  of  land.    The 
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colony  of  the  Jews  is  the  largest  foreign 
estabhshment  in  the  city;  there  is  one 
also  of  the  Bohemians,  and  another  of  the 
French,  neither  inconsiderable  in  size,  nor 
unserviceable  in  their  example  and  industry 
to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  place : 
the  latter  are  the  descendants  of  those  re- 
fugees who  fled  from  France  at  the  time 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
when  emigrations  took  place  to  so  many 
other  countries,  some  remains  of  which  may 
still  be  traced  at  London,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Soho. 

To  be  made  liable  to  an  occasional  act 
of  ejectment  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
calamities  to  which  those  are  subject  who 
are  involved  in  the  ever-changing  circle  of 
French  politics.  It  was  shortly  after  the 
affair  of  Gros-Beeren,  that  a  noble  emigr^, 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  arrived 
at  BerUn,  driven  from  his  territorial  pos«- 
sessions  by  the  forcible  occupation  of  the 
French  army.  Prince  Paul  of  Wirtembcrg 
also  sought  shelter  here,  from  circumstances 
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that  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  origin ; 
he  was,  however,  a  voluntary  exile,  having, 
much  to  his  honour,  at  this  early  period 
of  the  war,  embraced  a  line  of  politics  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  conduct  pursued 
by  the  court  of  Stutgard. 

August  30. — ^To  balance  against  the  un- 
welcome intelligence  of  Davoust's  advance 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rostock^  we  were 
told  that  the  allies  in  the  south  had  de- 
bouched from  the  defiles  of  Bohemia^  and 
were,  marching  in  great  force  on  Dresden, 
into  which  place  Buonaparte  had  thrown 
himself.  Information  too  was,  at  the  same 
time,  received  of  General  Blucher's  first 
victory  in  Silesia,  followed  by  another  afiair 
on  the  Katsbach,  where  upwards  of  10,000 
of  Macdonald's  corps  were  cut  oflf  and 
made  prisoners ;  a  triumphant  exploit,  such 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  ar-> 
dour  and  activity  of  this  veteran  warrior, 
united  with  the  distinguished  talents  of 
General  Gneisenau. 

The  gallant  Blucher  was  the  idol  of  the 
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whole  army,  and  now  the  more  held  up  to 
their  notice,  as  having  been  the  constant 
mark  of  the  persecuting  and  vindictive 
spirit  of  Buonaparte :  he  held  himself  ad- 
verse to  the  insidious  schemes  of  France  in 
peace  as  in  war,  and  having  refused  to  ac- 
cept a  command  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
the  ignoble  upstart  had  the  meanness  to 
demand  that  Blucher  should  be  dismissed 
from  the  post  with  which  the  king  had 
rewarded  his  long-tried  fidelity.  His  up- 
right, spirited,  and  open  temper,  was  su& 
iicient  to  ensure  him  the  affection  of  the 
soldiery,  as  was  made  conspicuous  in  the 
late  affair :  the  same  rains  that  swelled  the 
stream  of  the  Katsbach,  and  prevented  a 
large  body  of  French  troops  from  joining 
the  main  army,  had  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable  to  their  pursuers,  and 
some  battalions,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
of  their  long  marches,  stopped  to  rest^ 
declaring  themselves  totally  unable  to  pro- 
ceed farther.  Blucher  rode  up  to  address 
them,*'  Are  you  wearied,  my  children?'' 
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said  he,  "  Are  you  drenched  with  rain  ? 
"  Are  you  pressed  by  hunger?  And  am 
"  not  I,  in  my  old  age,  subjected  to  all 
^^  these  sufferings  aUke  with  every  man 
"  amongst  you  ?  But  the  enemies  of  my 
**  king  are  in  the  land,  and  I  have  sworn 
"  to  take  no  rest — follow  me/'  They  in* 
stantly  rose  as  if  his  words  had  wrought 
a  miracle  on  their  jaded  bodies ;  they  con* 
tinned  their  march  without  a  murmur,  nor 
baited  till  they  reposed  on  the  field  of 
victory. 

The  hopes  of  the  people  began  to  rise 
at  this  moment,  and  the  turn  of  circum* 
stances  in  general  seemed  to  flatter  their 
best  wishes ;  yet  still  the  name  of  Napoleon 
was  a  fearful  sound,  and  rarely  was  it  pro- 
nounced  without  some  expressions  escap- 
ing of  fear  and  soUcitude.  It  was  with  a 
view  of  counteracting  this  impression  that 
several  poUtical  publications  had  been  writ- 
ten, and  sent  forth  designedly  to  animate 
the  public  mind.  Das  neue  Deutchland^ 
(Germany  renewed)  Reden/in  derDeutscher 
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Nation  J  the  Leyer  und  schwert^  and  many 
other  works  of  similar  descriptions.  The 
late  successes  were  placarded  on  the  trees 
in  the  streets.  Gazettes  also  were  frequently 
circulated,  composed  in  a  style  of  narrative 
that  might  strike  and  catch  the  feelings  of 
the  lower  classes ;  they  contained  remon-* 
strances  against  suffering  ^^  the  strong  man 
**  to  enter  your  house  and  take  your 
*'  chattels'' — dialogues  between  a  courier 
and  a  loyal  village  bailiff,  on  the  news  of 
the  day ;  or  still  more  to  encourage  them, 
exaggerated  representations  of  the  late  Bri* 
tish  victories  in  Spain,  &c.  in  one  of  which 
it  was  positively  averred  that  the  French 
had  lost  15,000  men,  while  the  brave  Bri-^ 
tons  had  but  one  single  horse  slightly 
wounded  {ntir  einziges  Englische  pferd  leicht 
blessirt ;)  some  puns  too  were  occasionally 
introduced  on  this  topic,  and  the  enemy 
retreating  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  said 
to  be  struck  with  panic,  (panisch)  or  Spa* 
nish  (Spanisch)  fear. 
Sept.  1. — Rumours  from  Dresden,  ima* 
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ginaiy^  or  real,  now  became  frequent :  one 
reported  Buonaparte  a  prisoner,  another 
Dresden  taken,  another  on  fire ;  but  though 
we  were  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  intelli- 
gence that  could  be  trusted  was  diffi- 
cult to  be  procured,  and  no  person  was, 
for  some  time,  aware  of  the  sad  reverse 
that  had  really  occurred;  the  aUies  had 
been  repulsed  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
outworks  with  the  greatest  loss,  and  were 
flying  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  moun-^ 
tains  of  Bohemia.  Their  advance  was  pre-^ 
cipitate^  their  retreat  headlong  and  with-» 
out  order,  and  the  cause  in  general  seemed 
to  have  received  a  fatal  stroke  from  the 
misfortune  of  General  Moreau.  Having 
ventured  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
some  of  the  staff,  in  front  of  one  of  the 
batteries  of  the  allies,  against  which  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed,  and  being 
about  half  his  horse's  length  in  advance  of 
the  party,  he  was  on  a  sudden  struck  by 
a  cannon  ball  on  the  thigh;  it  passed 
through  the  body  of  his  horse,  and  dread- 
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fully  shattered  the  other  leg,  driving  him 
with  violence  to  the  ground.  A  heavy 
rain  was  falling  at  the  time,  and  he  was 
taken  up  so  covered  with  mud,  that  one 
could  scarce  distinguish  the  blood  issu<*> 
ing  from  his  limb,  which  appeared  only 
attached  by  a  few  lacerated  sinews  to  his 
body.  But  immediate  assistance  was  given^ 
and  four  Cossacks  of  the  imperial  guard, 
making  a  litter  with  their  pikes,  conveyed 
him  in  this  miserable  plight,  and  deposited 
him  at  Dippoldiswalde ;  thence,  as  the 
French  troops  were  advancing,  he  was 
carried  to  Laun,  where  he  stopped,  and 
Sir  J.  Wylie  (of  the  emperor's  household) 
proceeded  to  the  immediate  amputation  of 
his  thigh.  Moreau  called  for  a  dgare^  and 
submitted  without  a  word.  This  done,  the 
surgeon  informed  him  it  would  be  also  ne- 
cessary to  take  off  the  remaining  leg.  He 
was  silent  for  a  minute — ^**  'Well,"  said  he, 
do  your  duty:  had  you  told  me  be- 
fore that  this  would  be  absolutely  re^ 
quisite,  I  would  not  have  submitted  to 
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the  fonher  operation.  I  hope»  how- 
"  ever,  I  have  too  much  sense  of  religion 
^^  still  left  to  permit  me  to  think  of  what 
^*  would  amount  to  an  act  of  suicide/'  The 
issue  of  this  disastrous  event  is  too  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  all  to  make  it  neces* 
sary  to  enter  into  its  details.  It  was  fated 
that  we  should  be  deprived,  at  a  most 
critical  period,  of  those  powerful  talents, 
which,  when  employed  against  us,  had  so 
often  before  ensured  such  brilliant  success. 
The  supporters  of  the  great  cause  were 
amazed  and  confounded ;  Justice  herself 
was  arraigned;  the  impiety  of  Napoleon 
was  roused  into  exultation.  But  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  events,  whose  views  are  un* 
limited  as  his  means,  had  ordained  these 
things  in  a  far  different  manner,  and,  no 
doubts  in  a  way  far  more  compatible  with 
the  general  interests  of  mankind.  Stilly 
however,  we  must  feel  for  the  individual ; 
and  every  friend  of  integrity,  constancy, 
and  puUic  virtue,  will  shed  a  tear  for  the 
fs^  of  so  great  a  man. 
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Among  other  opinions  of  Moreau,  for 
now  every  word  he  had  uttered  was  care* 
fully  treasured  up,  his  last  advice  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  on  record ;  it  was  an 
earnest  recommendation  that  he  should 
act  with  more  reliance  on  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  military  afFairs, 
in  which  he  had  frequently  given  proofs 
of  that  talent  which  is  sometimes  accom« 
panied  by  an  amiable  but  injurious  diffi«« 
dence  of  mind.  Buonaparte  himself,  from 
what  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  him,  had 
lately  made  a  similar  estimate  of  his  merits. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  place  in  op[)OS]tioii 
to  this  fact,  an  anecdote  that  displays  the 
contemptuous  light  in  which  he  had  for« 
merly  affected  to  regard  him*  At  a  con<* 
versation  during  an  interview  appointed 
by  him  with  his  majesty  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  he  took  occasion  to  address,  by 
way  of  compUment,  some  few  questions 
relative  to  military  matters  to  the  emperor^ 
such  as  in  what  time  a  certain  regiment 
of  his  hussars  could  charge  over  so  nuieb 
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ground  ?  and  so  on ;  then  turning  suddenly 
to  the  king,  "  And  how  many  buttons," 
said  he,  "  do  your  good  men  wear  on  their 
pantaloons,  and'*  (with  a  sneer)  ^'  how 
many  on  their  skirts  behind  V 
Moreau's  favourable  opinion  was  shortly 
utter  justified  by  the  signal  victory  of 
Toplitz,  which  may  be  attributed  as  much 
to  the  judgment  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  to  the  talents  and  intrepidity  of  Oster^ 
mann;  and  it  proved  a  fair  retort  in  the 
field  to  the  insulting  conduct  of  which 
Buonaparte  had  formerly  been  guilty  to* 
wards  a  fallen  enemy. 

While  the  citizens  of  Berlin  indulged 
themselves  in  all  the  expressions  of  joy 
that  this  important  event  might  be  sup- 
posed to  communicate,  they  were  little 
aware  of  the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and 
the  new  dangers  with  which  they  were 
menaced.  Burning  with  rage  at  the  failure 
of  Oudinot,  Buonaparte  ordered  Marshal 
Ney  to  make  another  attempt  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  place,  and  strengthened  him 
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for  that  purpose  with  large  reinforcements. 
The  firmness  of  Tauenzien  and  Bulow 
however  in  maintaining  their  positions  at 
Juterboch,  together  with  the  prompt  dis- 
positions of  the  Crown  Prince,  saved  the 
city  a  second  time  from  the  fury  of  its  in- 
veterate enemy;  and  the  Prussians,  ever 
indefatigable,  added  new  laurels  to  their 
brows. 

A  bulletin,  announcing  these  tidings,  was 
read  from  the  stage  at  the  German  theatre 
to  a  crowded  audience,  of  which  we  hap- 
pened fortunately  to  form  a  part:  the 
actors  were  engaged  in  the  representation 
of  some  common-place  story  of  dramatic 
love,  when  on  a  sudden  a  stranger  stepped 
forward  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  The 
performance  was  stopped ;  lesen^  lesetiy  read, 
read,  resounded  from  every  part  of  the 
house,  and  each  sentence,  as  it  was  read, 
was  rapturously  echoed  with  shouts  of 
applause. 

A  fresh  subject  of  congratulation  soon 
after  occurred ;  upwards  of  3000  Saxons, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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who  had  come  over  to  the  Prussians  during 
the  action  at  Juterboch,  marched  into  Ber- 
lin the  next  day,  with  looks  that  seemed 
to  anticipate  the  goodwill  of  the  people, 
and  to  claim  from  them  a  reception  as 
friends.  Considering  the  national  anti* 
pathy  that  so  long  subsisted  between  these 
two  countries,  fostered  by  the  usual  jea- 
lousies of  neighbouring  states,  and  by  the 
bitter  feelings  that  still  rankled  in  their 
hearts  from  the  former  aggressions  of  Prus- 
sia, this  must  be  viewed  as  no  ordinary 
proof  of  the  influence  of  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  allied  cause. 

The  pilfering  Cossacks  again  made  their 
appearance  before  we  left  Berlin ;  they  had 
been  charged,  it  appeared,  with  the  care  of 
the  artillery,  that,  with  18,000  prisoners, 
was  the  reward  of  the  victory,  and  ordered 
to  convey  it  to  the  royal  arsenal.  The 
escort  excited  on  their  arrival  much  sur- 
prise among  the  citizens,  by  the  addi- 
tional articles  of  booty  which  they  pro- 
djiced  and  offered  to  sale  in  the  open 
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streets ;  bed-curtains,  pans,  cooking  uten- 
sils, &c.  and  many  things  of  this  sort  for  a 
few  groschen  each,  or  any  price  that  the 
bystanders  would  give.  These  circum- 
stances being  suspicious,  an  inquiry  was 
set  on  foot,  when  it  appeared  that  they 
had  employed  themselves  on  their  route 
by  pillaging  thfe  cottages  near  the  road; 
wishing  to  do  something  on  their  own  ac- 
count,  lest,  when  accompanying  a  public 
prize  from  the  enemj^  they  should  come 
to  town  themselves  empty  handed:  but 
proper  representations  being  made,  they 
were  all  severely  fcnouted  on  the  morrow. 

September  12. — A  Te  Deum  was  sung 
in  the  churches  in  the  morning  of  this 
day,  being  Sunday,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  an  Italian  opera 
was  given  in  the  evening  in  honour  of  the 
great  victory.  These  spectacles  are  generally 
gratuitous  at  the  command  of  the  court, 
bat  this  night  a  price  was  set  on  the  seats, 
and  the  receipts  destined  for  iht  relief  of 
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the  wounded.     After  these  ceremonies,  we 
quitted  Berlin  for  the  north. 

It  may  be  here  allowed,  perhaps,  to  take 
some  slight  review  of  a  country  that  has 
lately  made  so  distinguished  a  figure,  and 
having  risen  from  a  small  state  now  holds 
a  rank  among  the  highest  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. The  period  of  her  growth  has  been 
short :  from  the  time  that  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter Albert  united  in  his  person  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Brandenburg  to  the  fiefs  of 
Prussia  till  the  self-erected  kingdom  was 
announced  to  the  world  in  1701,  is  a  pe- 
riod of  only  175  years :  a  few  years  after 
this  epoch,  Frederic  II.  was  seated  on  the 
throne* 

The  continued  exertions  of  great  and 
wise  sovereigns,  followed  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  extraordinary  monarch,  raised 
the  country  from  the  barbarous  condition 
in  which  she  languished  at  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  to  a  degree  of  activity 
and  power  that  proves  a  memorable  ex- 
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ample  of  what  political  science  is  able  to 
effect  in  the  moral  world. 

In  the  times  that  succeeded  these  hopes 
seem  almost  to  have  been  extinguished. 
The  treaty  formed  by  Prussia  in  1793,  and 
her  neutrality  in  the  war  that  subsequently 
broke  out,  gained  her  no  favour  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  her  treacherous  vacil- 
lation was  visited  upon  her  by  the  same 
arm  that  she  had  helped  to  raise.  Whether 
jealousy  of  Austria,  or  a  wish  still  farther 
to  increase  the  unjust  acquisitions  of  Fre- 
deric II.  were  her  motives,  it  is  not  now 
to  determine ;  her  late  conduct  has  oWi- 
terated  in  every  mind  the  wish  to  enter 
into  a  reproachful  investigation  of  past 
events.  But  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  the 
above-mentioned  war,  was  curtailed  of  one 
half  of  her  dominions  and  population,  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power 
of  Germany,  subjected  to  the  privations 
of  the  continental  s^'stem,  and  to  the  in- 
sults of  French  commissioners  sent  to  exe- 
cute its  decrees.     She  was  drained  of  men 
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and  money  by  her  imperious  conqueror; 
and  yet  to  complete  her  humiliation,  the 
year  1812  saw  the  governor  of  Berlin,  and 
his  commandant  d'armes^  superseded  by  a 
French  general  and  his  aid-de-^ampj  while 
the  troops  of  the  king  were  marched  un-^ 
der  foreign  banners  to  assist  in  the  subju- 
gation of  his  former  generous  ally. 

In  the  next  year  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
when  by  a  fortunate  course  of  events  he 
had  freed  himself  from  the  enemy,  was 
induced,  partly  through  private  friepd-* 
ship,  and  partly  through  ^  feehng  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of 
Prussia:  the  zealous  ardor  be  shewed  on 
^hat  occasion  needs  neither  comppent  nor 
explanation ;  h^s  call  was  heard  and  obeyed 
by  all. 

As  the  Russian  army  were  advancing 
upon  Berlin,  the  king,  though  qairowly 
watched  by  the  French,  contrived  to  ntake 
his  escape  by  night,  and  fled  to  Breslaq, 
as  the  only  mode  of  reserving  himself  for 
future  schema*     The  wr^ched  citizens 
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were  now  placed  in  the  most  awkward 
dilemma;  their  wishes  and  feelings  were 
more  than  suspected  by  the  French  gar- 
rison and  its  commanders^  and  they  were 
left  without  an  intercessor.  The  lower 
classes,  incapable  of  restraining  their  ex** 
pressions  of  hatred,  instigated  still  more  by 
the  daily  appearance  of  the  Cossacks  at 
their  very  gates,  seemed  every  instant  on 
the  point  of  committing  some  daring  act 
of  open  revolt  against  their  oppressors; 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious 
of  the  rancorous  feeling  they  had  provoked, 
redoubled  their  menaces  of  vengeance, 
and  this  in  so  high  a  tone  of  insolence, 
as  publicly  to  declare  that  the  first  act  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants: 
should  be  followed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
military  magazines  in  the  Place  de  Guil-» 
laume,  which  would  infalUbly  have  in*< 
volved  in  their  destruction  more  than  one 
half  of  the  city.  The  atrocious  temper  of 
the  soldiery  was  well  known,  and  every 
day  seeoied  big  with  the  threat  of  some 
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dreadful  catastrophe.  After  a  few  weeks 
spent  in  this  fearful  stiite  of  suspense,  at 
length  the  French  retreated :  the  gates  of 
BerHn  were  instantly  thrown  open,  and 
the  Russians  took  possession  of  the  place, 
where  they  were  received  as  deliverers. 
Long  tables  were  spread  in  the  streets; 
hospitality  of  every  sort  was  profusely 
lavished  on  the  welcome  strangers;  and, 
to  complete  the  general  satisfaction,  the 
king,  complying  with  the  voice  of  his 
country,  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  war 
against  France. 

To  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen 
(which,  though  unfortunate,  afforded  some 
grounds  of  confidence  to  the  troops),  an 
armistice  succeeded:  it  was  granted  on 
terms  favourable  to  the  ulterior  designs  of 
the  allies ;  but  the  people,  looking  on  war 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  the 
tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  felt  distrustful  of 
the  motives  of  this  cessation  of  arms ;  they 
feared  the  continuance  of  the  late  ob* 
Boxious  system,  and  received  the  king,  on 
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his  return  to  Berlin,  instead  of  the  joy 
that  was  expected,  with  sullen  discontent. 
Scarce  had  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  darted 
upon  them,  when  their  hopes  seemed  at 
once  to  close,  and  they  began  to  vent  their 
disappointment  in  murmur  and  complaint: 
one  or  two  individuals,  indeed,  were  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  police  for  making  pub- 
lic their  opinions.  Of  the  enthusiasm  that 
afterwards  burst  out  we  have  seen  ample 
testimony  above ;  but  it  may  be  perhaps 
worth  while  here  to  pause  awhile,  and  to 
indulge  a  few  reflections  upon  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to,  and  the  obvious  tend- 
ency of  such  an  order  of  things. 

Under  a  form  of  government  that  admits 
no  legitimate  mode  of  expressing  public 
sentiment,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect 
at  least  thi^j  misplaced  zeal,  however  re- 
prehensible. The  Prussians  are  a  people, 
if  properly  treated,  neither  factious  nor 
designing:  yet  the  unfortunate  policy  of 
the  court,  so  long  persisted  in,  had  ex- 
cited complaints  that  were  heard  from  time 
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to  time,  and  have  in  fact  produced  the 
germs  of  parties  that  may  one  day  or  other, 
with  the  aid  of  that  philosophy  which  is 
now  so  much  in  vogue,  be  of  a  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
A  despotism  is  a  primitive  form  of  go- 
vernment, injurious  ever  to  itself  or  its 
neighbours,  which  ought  to  be  disavowed 
amongst  the  more  enhghtened  nations  of 
Europe,  in  such  an  era  as  the  present. 

But  views  of  a  higher  nature  than  the 
rights  and  interests  of  a  single  nation  seem 
to  require  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
European  continent  certain  changes  should 
be  made.  The  public  weal-  of  Europe 
demands  that  Germany  should  be  free: 
if  she  is  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
conqueror  that  appears  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  whether  from  the  east  or  the 
west,  her  sovereigns*  must  be  supported 

♦  The  Prussian  goveroment,  by  the  decrees  of  27  Oc- 
tober, 1810,  modified  24  April,  1812,  is  constituted  as 
follows :  The  King,  as  sovereign,  issues  his  orders  partly 
through  the  council  of  state,  partly  through  the  cabinet 
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in  the  day  of  trial  by  the  powers  and 
energies  of  a  free  people,  without  which 
the  colossal  bulwarks  that  modern  policy 

The  Council  of  SUUe  comprises  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house,  the  chancellor  of  state  (president,  having 
the  superintendance  of  all  the  superior  courts) ;  ministers 
of  state  (interior,  finance,  justice,  war,  foreign  aifairs) ;  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  other  members  appointed  for  par- 
ticular times  and  purposes.  The  Cabinet  is  composed 
of  the  chancellor  of  state ;  the  ministers  of  state  (as  be- 
fore); a  conseiller  intime  for  civil  affairs,  and  those  of 
the  court ;  the  chief  of  the  military  department,  and  other 
persons  espedally  appointed  for  military  affairs. 

The  Prussian  subjects  enjoy  no  political  liberty ;  their 
civil  liberties,  if  they  exist  practically,  only  do  so  by  suf^ 
ferancc.  As  to  the  much  vaunted  story  of  Frederic  II. 
and  the  miller,  it  appears,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  to  prove 
their  actual  servitude.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  certain  representations,  by  private  means^ 
were  made  to  the  king ;  and  sentence  being  given  against 
the  opinion  he  had  formed,  he  reversed  it  (for  he  has  this 
power),  and  punished  several  members  of  the  court  by 
imprisonment:  he  then  directed  a  new  trial,  when  the 
same  sentence  which  was  before  ^ven  was  confirmed  by 
the  second  tribunal,  and  followed  with  the  same  conse- 
quences, to  its  component  members. 

The  reader  may  hence  judge  of  the  freedom  of  a  Prus- 
sian subject     On  one  point,  nevertheless,  they  are  at 
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has  sought  to  raise  for  her  protection  will 
stand  forward  but  to  expose  the  more  their 
real  impotence. 

Had  Prussia  been  blessed  with  a  repre- 
sentative sj'stem,  had  the  feelings  of  the 
people  been  consulted »  she  would  long 
since  have  decided,  at  a  single  blow,  that 
war  in  which  Europe  was  now  engaged 
for  the  sixth  time. 

Had  Austria*  been  so  constituted,  had 

liberty ;  all  religions  are  tolerated,  and  no  persons,  on  the 
ground  of  non-conformity  to  the  Lutheran  chuidi,  are 
held  disqualified  from  office:  the  Catholics  however  are 
in  fact  never  employed. 

There  is  a  chamber  of  the  states  (landschqft)  of  the 
Electoral  March,  composed  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  citi- 
zens :  but  their  powers  only  extend  to  the  guaranteeing 
the  public  debts  of  the  electorate  and  providing  the  pay- 
ment of  their  interest;  the  revenues  of  certain  imposts 
bdng  granted  by  the  king  for  that  purpose. 

An  edict  of  the  king,  dated  May,  1815,  promises  a 
free  constitution  to  all  his  states :  nothing  has,  I  believe, 
yet  been  done. 

*  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  war  are  well  de- 
tailed in  a  work  entitled  *^  Tableau  de  la  Guerre  deTAn^ 
nee  netifT*  The  book  was  suppressed  by  the  Austrian 
government  soon  afler  its  appearance. 
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a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry  and  activity 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  the  se- 
veral parts  of  her  political  frame,  that  coun- 
try, possessing  the  greatest  national  re- 
sources, and  the  finest  troops  in  the  world, 
would  not  have  to  lament  the  fatal  re- 
verses that  have  arisen  frpm  a  disorganized 
government,  administered  by  the  hand  of 
imbecilit}'. 

A  pure  monarchy  is  found  weakest  in 
a  defensive  war.  Buonaparte  never  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  defects  of  this 
form  of  government  where  it  existed  ;  and 
where  it  did  not,  he  introduced  it  himself, 
in  order  to  abet  his  schemes  of  universal 
domination.  He  even  carried  the  system 
so  far  as  to  prohibit  in  every  state  in  Ger- 
many the  accustomed  meetings  of  the 
landstande*j  or  parliament,  while  he  in- 

*  Out  of  appearance  of  respect  to  the  ancient  system, 
Buonaparte  established  in  the  constitution  of  Westphalia 
an  annual  assembly  called  the  Reitzende;  their  power, 
however,  was  as  nugatory  as  that  of  the  senate  at  Paris 
or  Milan :  whether  a  law  proposed  by  the  government 
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vested  the  sovereigns  with  despotic  power. 
He  pursued  the  most  obvious  course  of 
policy  to  serve  his  purpose,  well  calculat- 
ing the  difference  of  persuading  a  people, 
and  cajoling  or  frightening  their  prince. 

Had  not  indeed  the  war  of  this  present 
year  been  made  the  war  of  the  people,  we 
might  have  anticipated  probably  a  very 
different  result  from  that  which  eventually 
succeeded.  To  consider  this  matter  in  an- 
other point  of  view ;  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  poisonous  principles,  dissemi* 
nated  by  the  French  revolutionists,  were 
universally  rejected  in  Germany,  where  the 
tri- colon  red  flag,  when  hoisted,  met  only 
with  outcry  and  execrations,  is  a  circum- 
stance that  shews  how  far  their  natural 
temperament  is  of  a  description  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
regulated  freedom ;  they  are  indeed  a 
people   both   morally  and   physically  ca- 

was  approved  by  the  body  or  rejected,  it  was  invariably 
carried  into  effect,  after  thdr  prorogadon,  if  it  accorded 
wMi  the  witbet  of  ^he  Idiig. 
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pable  of  a  moderation  and  a  tranquillity 
unknown  to  any  other  country,  and  suited 
almost  beyond  any  other  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  a  government.  Nor  would 
the  condition  of  society  at  large  be  less 
benefited  by  this  alteration  than  the  ge- 
neral health  of  the  Germanic  body.  Al- 
though these  are  the  last  times  in  which 
hints  should  be  thrown  out  against  those 
prejudices  of  prescriptive  rights  that  form 
the  best  safeguards  of  social  order,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  rigid  aristocratic 
ideas  of  Germany  might  be  lowered,  with- 
out proving  detrimental  either  to  one  party 
or  the  other.  The  nobility  are  much  too 
high,  the  other  classes  far  too  low.  As  to 
Prussia  in  particular,  a  stronger  instance 
of  the  necessity  of  some  relaxations  on  this 
head  can  scarcely  be  quoted  than  the  con- 
duct ofFrederic  11.  who  was  a  man  possessed 
of  the  highest  aristocratic  principles.  It 
is  to  him  the  country  really  owes  the  forma- 
tion of  an  efficient  tiers  Staty  since  before 
reign  the  alienation  of  the  landed  prd^ 
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perty  of  the  nobility  was  not  permitted 
by  law,  and  the  influence  or  consequence 
enjoj'ed  by  the  inferior  ranks  was  of  course 
extremely  limited.  A  change  has  therefore 
now  for  some  years  been  introduced,  and 
it  would  be  prudent  to  accommodate  the 
form  of  government  to  those  new  conditions 
of  society  which  have-  arisen  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. But  these  are  high  topics, 
which  we  must  leave  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged  in  more  profound  speculations,  and 
pass  on  to  objects  that  necessarily  fall 
within  the  province  of  a  traveller. 

Sept.  13.— Our  journey  from  Prentzlaw 
to  Paisewalde,  and  to  Anclam,  was  over  a 
tract  much  resembling  what  we  had  be- 
fore seen  in  our  journey  from  Rostock. 
The  towns  were  mostly  surrounded  with 
high,  ruinous  walls;  and  their  houses  and 
churches  were  antique  structures  of  brick, 
the  latter  ornamented  with  profusion  of 
carvework  in  the  same  material.  Near  to 
Anclam  two  sentry-boxes,  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  painted  with  the  co- 
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lours  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  marked 
the  line  of  the  frontier:  we  passed  from 
the  black  and  white  barrier  to  the  blue 
and  yellow,  and  entered  the  province  of 
Swedish  Pomerania, 

The  university  of  Griefswald  was  the 
first  place  we  saw  of  note ;  here  however 
we  were  in  danger  of  being  detained 
longer  than  its  curiosities  would  have  af- 
forded food  for  our  amusement.  Some  of 
the  new  Russian  regiments,  embodied  from 
the  German  prisoners  taken  in  the  late 
campaign,  had  just  disembarked ;  and  from 
the  number  of  horses  they  put  in  requisi- 
tion, it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we 
were  provided  for  our  next  stage  to  Stral- 
sund,  whither  we  arrived,  with  tired  and 
jaded  cattle,  at  a  late  hour. 

To  our  great  delight  we  were  challenged 
in  our  own  vernacular  tongue,  and  the 
gates  of  the  garrison  were  speedily  opened. 
We  found  the  British  troops  were  stationed 
here,  whose  passage  through  the  Sound 
had   so   much  alarmed    the   Danes,   and 

VOL.  I.  L 
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whose  arrival  on  the  Continent  had  excited 
so  many  conjectures.  Their  number  how- 
ever  was  not  very  considerable,  amounting 
on  the  whole  to  not  more  than  about  3,600 
men ;  but  they  were  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  possessed  of  a  well  assured  confidence 
in  the  character  of  their  commander,  Ma- 
jor-general Gibbs ;  he  was  the  same  gallant 
officer  who  stormed  the  Cornelius  bastion 
ikt  the  capture  of  Batavia,  and  who  so 
lately  distinguished  himself  but  too  fatally 
in  the  unfortunate  affair  before  New 
Orleans. 

The  appearance  of  an  English  parade 
was  a  splendid  novelty  at  Stralsund,  as 
striking  in  respect  of  dress  and  discipline, 
as  in  every  other  point  of  military  show ;  the 
men,  from  the  largeness  of  their  pay,  were 
looked  upon  by  those  engaged  in  foreign 
service  as  comparatively  opulent  person- 
ages; almost  all  sorts  of  liquor  were  within 
their  reach,  and  their  subsistence  was  pro- 
vided at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  ordi- 
nary stoppage  money  at  home  amounted 
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to.  Indeed  an  offer*  made  by  some  of  the 
townspeople  to  furnish  them  on  terms 
scarce  equalling  half  the  price  at  which  the 
same  might  have  been  done  in  England, 
may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  affluent 
condition  of  our  soldiers  when  quartered 
in  these  parts. 

The  mode  of  maintaining  a  French  gar- 
rison, to  which  the  inhabitants  had  beeti 
long  accustomed,  is  of  another  nature,  and 
in  fact  completely  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  stipulation  in  such  matters.  Lodgings 
are  of  course  provided,  and  with  the  ticket 
of  billet  is  delivered  a  list  of  the  articles  that 
each  householder  provides  gratis  for  his  in- 
mates, in  which  an  increase  is  regularly 
made  according  to  the  rank  of  the  claim- 
ant: their  general  amount  may  be  guessed 
by  the  daily  allowance  which  is  specified  ill 
French  and  German  measure,  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  each  common  soldier. 

*  They  would  have  {XDvided  each  man  with  three  hot 
meals  every  day  for  an  allowance  of  Sfd.  at  the  same  time 
recetving  from  him  his  rations. 

L  2 
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■cat. 

Ofnoeft  28      10      2      4    i^liTre^bnuidy,.<nr 

<  Yiii^ar,or 
LoAffPfond  28      Sa     4^     8    1^         t      beer. 


MM.  les  officiers  jusqu'au  grade  de 
chefde  bataillon  ou  d'escadron  inclusivement 
auront  place  d  la  table  de  leurs  hdtes^  en 
donnant  les  rations  qui  leur  seront  fournies 
des^  magasinsy  sil  leur  convient  den  profiler ^ 
dans  le  cas  contraire^  ils  ne  peuvent  priten- 
dre  d  aucune  espece  d'indemnites.  MM.  les 
officiers  du  grade  du  colonel  et  au  dessous 
vivront  a  leurfraix^  conformSment  aux  intenr- 
tions  de  VEmpereur^  dont  on  d  donni  con^ 
naissance  d  Varmie^  ils  ne  pourront  exiger 
de  leurs  holes  que  le  chauffage^  Viclairage 
Sf  les  utensiles  de  cuisine^  linge,  de  tahle^  ^c. 
dont  ils  auront  besoin.  The  oflScers  of  inferior 
rank^  who  have  the  right  of  boarding  at 
the  table  of  their  landlord,  generally  too 
take  care  to  order  the  dinner,  and  pre- 
scribe the  number  of  dishes. 

Nevertheless    through    their    engaging 
manners  they  generally  succeeded  in  finally 
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^aimng  the  good  will  of  the  family  they 
were  quartered  upon,  however  unwillingly 
they  might  at  first  have  been  received.  It 
is  astonishing  indeed  to  hear  the  numerous 
advocates  in  favour  of  French  pohtics,  who 
have  picked  up  their  ideas  from  officers  of 
the  army  during  the  time  of  their  being  thus 
domiciliated  with  them,  and  the  prepos- 
session that  has  from  hence  arisen  in  their 
favor. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  surprise 
that  strangers  expressed  at  the  expensive 
nature  of  our  English  army  establishment ; 
so  little  sparing  of  money,  and  so  inde- 
pendent in  its  principle. 

When  the  Crown  Prince  was  atStralsund, 
he  remarked  to  General  Gibbs,  among 
other  particulars,  his  surprise  at  seeing  the 
vast  number  of  women  who  accompanied 
the  troops, "  Perhaps,^'  said  he, "  near  200 :'' 
he  was  answered  that  about  300  half  ra^ 
tions  were  daily  served  out  as  the  allow- 
ance for  them  on  the  part  of  government. 
^*  What  an  expense !"  exclaimed  the  prince ; 
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^  And  how  many  females/'  he  asked  of  his 
aid*de-tcarop,  "  have  we  with  our  Swedish 
^*  army  Y'  *^  Only  one,  your  royal  highness/* 
was  the  answer,  "  and  she  is  a  colonel's 
♦♦  lady/'  "  What  a  marvellous  expense ! 
♦•  What  immense  resources  !*'  continued  the 
prince :  "  but  it  must  be  remembered  you 
*^  are  the  British  nation.*"  Though  these 
forces  were  not  destined  to  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  war,  they  had  been  kept 
on  the  alert  by  the  recent  attempt  of  Da- 
voust  upon  this  part  of  the  country.  His 
advance  had  caused  nearly  the  same  senaa-* 
tions  here  as  that  of  Oudinot  had  at  Berlin, 
and  the  fears  of  the  people  were  not  a  little 
increased  by  tlie  sudden  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenberg  Schwerin,  a  fugitive 
from  Dobberan,  spreading  consternation 
on  every  side.  The  merchants  embarked 
their  goods  and  valuables  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour;  while  others,  still 
more  terrified  by  persons  interested  in  the 
outcry,  sold  all  the  moveable  articles  they 
possessed,  in  order  to  furnish  themselves 
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with  the  necessary  money  for  flight,  and 
half  ruined  themselves  by  this  useless  pre^- 
caution.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of 
this  confusion,  the  citizens  were  not  by 
any  means  wanting  in  display  of  a  spirit 
suitable  to  the  occasion :  the  landsturm  of 
the  district  were  instantly  assembled  and 
marched  into  the  town ;  the  citizens  were 
mustered,  and  persons  alike,  of  all  ranks^ 
joined  in  the  common  labo.urs  on  the  forti- 
fications. The  chevalier,  with  stars  and 
crosses  on  his  breast,  and  the  pampered 
and  wealthy  burgomaster,  were  seen  mixed 
indiscriminately  with  the  poorest  and  mean-r 
est  village  peasants  that  were  attached  to 
this  daily  employment. 

The  alarm  was  fortunately  not  of  long 
duration;  General  Vegesac,  with  a  corps 
of  7000  men,  stationed  on  the  plains  neat 
Rostock,  held  the  French  completely  in 
check,  and,  after  a  few  affairs  with  the 
outposts,  they  suddenly  retired.  Had 
Stralsund  been  their  object,  one  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  affirm  that  notwithstanding 
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the  famous  history  of  the  siege  of  this  city, 
where  Charles  XII.  made  so  long  a  stand 
against  the  united  forces  of  the  allies,  it  is 
incapable  of  making  any  protracted  de- 
fence under  the  present  system  of  war. 
Seven  insulated  bastions  are  constructed 
round  the  body  of  the  place,  but  its  chief 
protection  on  the  land  side  consists  in  the 
inundation  of  a  small  marsh,  kept  up  by 
means  of  dams  on  the  north  and  south ; 
the  works  of  offence,  however,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  town,  are  commanded  by 
the  rising  grounds  on  the  west,  lying  within 
the  distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  yards, 
wliich  are  far  too  extensive  to  be  occupied 
(with  a  view  to  defence)  by  any  thing  short 
of  a  powerful  army.  A  parapet  would 
have  been  throwu  up  in  a  single  night  suf- 
ficient to  shelter  the  troops  from  an  enemy's 
fire,  but  no  exertion  could  possibly  have 
saved  the  town.  Should  it  have  been  held 
advisable  to  withdraw  the  forces,  tliis  mea* 
sure  was  also  provided  for;  a  bridge  of 
boats  was  established,  reaching  from  the 
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main  land  to  Dannenholm,  (an  island  ad- 
joining Rugen)  and  protected  by  a  strong 
tite  du  pont.  The  access  was  not  difficult, 
the  passage  being  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  length  from  the  gates  of  Stralsund,  and 
covered  by  the  remains  of  some  works 
which  the  French  had  formerly  erected, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
certain  situations  under  the  heiorhts  where 
the  batteries  of  a  besieging  corps  might 
have  been  advantageously  established. 

It  was  from  the  north-west  that  Stral- 
sund  was  attacked  and  carried  by  the 
allies  in  1716;  the  relics  of  the  forti- 
fications of  that  date  are  few,  though  some 
remains  may  be  still  observed  in  detached 
parts  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  French, 
as  might  be  expected  by  those  who  know 
their  ingenuity  in  finding  modes  of  raising 
money,  had  taken  down  and  sold  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  previous  to  their  de- 
parture. 

In  one  of  our  daily  rambles  we  came 
upon  the  spot  where  the  famous  Schill  was 
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murdered  in  1809:  one  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  pointed  out  to  us  a  cellar  head 
that  marked  the  place  where  he  fell.  It  was 
at  the  junction  of  two  narrow  streets  above 
the  Farn  Gate,  at  which  place  he  left  his 
followers  on  the  point  of  embarkation; 
himself  returning  on  some  trifling  errand, 
unaccompanied,  into  the  town,  but  little 
anticipating  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  A 
party  of  Dutchmen,  induced  by  the  high 
reward  which  Buonaparte  had  offered  for  his 
head,  seized  this  opportunity,  surrounding 
and  attacking  him  in  a  body.  He  defended 
himself,  it  seems,  for  some  time  witli  great 
courage,  and  at  last  dropped,  pierced  with 
upwards  of  eighteen  gun-shot  wounds. 
His  mangled  corpse  was  then  carried  to  the 
hotel  and  exposed  to  public  view,  for  the 
sake  of  identifying  his  person,  that  the 
reward  might  be  adjudged  to  those  con-* 
cerned  in  the  perpetration  of  the  murder. 

This  deed,  though  unavenged,  was  not 
forgotten:  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
hero,  leagued  with  the  sons  of  Palm,  and 
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the  nephews  of  Hofer,had  raised  astandard, 
round  which  numbers  of  injured  patriots 
eagerly  ralhed,  all  united  in  one  and  the 
same  feeling  of  personal  enmity  to  the 
author  of  their  wrongs.  Their  long  unshorn 
beards,  their  lofty  plumes,  and  their  uni- 
forms of  black,  were  so  many  perpetual 
emblems  as  well  of  their  grief,  as  of  their 
deadly  and  implacable  hatred;  and  they 
entered  into  an  engagement,  by  oath,  when 
first  received  into  this  body,  neither  to  give 
nor  receive  quarter. 

But  the  hope  that  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion to  this  tyrant  was  now  at  hand  seemed 
to  be  daily  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
every  fresh  courier,  and  the  tide  of  success 
rolled  on.  It  was  on  the  23d  we  heard  of 
the  victory  gained  by  General  Walmoden, 
with  the  Anglo-Russian  corps  at  Danne- 
berg,  cutting  to  pieces  and  dispersing  a 
detachment  of  10,000  men,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  join  the  French  army  at 
Dresden.  The  British  73d  regiment,  that 
had  for  some  time  before  acted  with  this 
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division,  had  the  good  fortune  to  share  the 
glory  of  the  day.  This  continued  series  of 
triumphs  on  the  part  of  the  allies  seemed 
daily  to  gain  proselytes  to  their  cause :  still 
the  feeling  was  not  every  where  equally 
prevalent,  and  even  at  Stralsund,  where  the 
commercial  interest  might  be  supposed  to 
have  bred  a  contrary  sentiment,  there  ex- 
isted a  party  friendly  in  secret  to  the 
French  cause.  There  were  in  fact  no 
places  without  some  few  individuals  who 
embraced  this  side,  either  regretting  the 
loss  of  the  power  they  had  enjo^^ed  under 
the  former  administration,  or,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  mob,  dazzled  by  the  imposing 
style  of  French  politics ;  for  these  had  long 
been  the  ruling  fashion,  and  were  still  ably 
maintained  by  the  artifices  of  many  inge- 
nious and  sophistical  writers.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  the  more  uninformed  people, 
in  the  middling  class  of  life,  declaim  strongly 
against  the  several  prohibitions  of  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees,  but  at  the  same  time 
attribute  them,  in  the  true  whimsical  spirit 
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of  the  French  journalists,  to  the  maritime 
oppression  of  the  English,  rather  than  to 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  France :  it  was 
they,  forsooth,  whose  encroaching  system 
made  such  acts  necessary,  while  the  French 
(poor  innocents)  were  but  the  unwilling 
promulgators  of  a  severe  but  salutary  code 
of  laws.  It  is  fruitless  to  contend  with 
prejudices  that  arise  from  interested  mo- 
tives, and  needless  to  attempt  the  refuta^ 
tion  of  principles  that  must  eventually  find 
themselves  their  own  corrective. 

The  port  of  Stralsund  was  now  free  from 
these  restrictions,  and  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  considerable  commercial  depot.  The 
articles  with  which  the  vessels  were  freighted 
consisted  chiefly  of  colonial  produce,  for 
from  the  use  of  these  the  continent  had 
been  long  debarred.  On  some  •goods  of 
this  sort  immense  profits  were  realised; 
coffee  in  particular  has  at  times  borne  a 
charge  of  500  or  600  per  cent.  But  the 
sale  of  goods  in  general  was  now  growing 
dull;    the  uncertain  prospect  of  political 
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affairs  had  a  very  sensible  influence  on  the 
market,  and  the  whole  of  Germany,  as  yet 
liberated  from  French  oppression,  was  fully 
supplied,  at  least  to  the  extent  they  dared 
to  receive. 

The  heavy  exactions  of  the  Prussian 
tariff  imposed  another  check  upon  the 
activity  of  commerce ;  but  great  expecta- 
tions were  raised  of  opening  a  larger  field 
for  concerns  of  this  nature,  if  the  success 
of  the  campaign  should  deliver  Leipsigfrom 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  before  the  annual 
meeting  at  the  fair.  As  to  the  persons 
thus  engaged,  there  were  a  few  Russian 
merchants  at  Stralsund  and  some  other 
foreigners,  yet  none  seemed  to  equals  in 
any  way,  the  quickness  and  skill  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  in  discovering  a  vent 
for  their  goods. 

Sept.  27. — We  set  out  for  Bomhoft  by 
laqd,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of 
a  voyage  up  the  Streights,  intending  to 
embark  at  that  point  on  board  the  Swedish 
packet  for  Ystadt ;  nor  had  we  reason  to 
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repent  of  our  plan,  for  the  continuance  of 
a  south-east  wind  lowered  the  depth  of  the 
water  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  vessel 
took  ground  more  tlian  once  in  tlie  course 
of  the  day :  even  some  of  the  hulks,  which 
the  French  had  formerly  sunk  with  a  view 
to  obstruct  the  passage,  shewed  themselves 
in  part  above  the  surface,  so  astonishing 
was  the  diminution  that  had  taken  place 
in  a  few  hours.  A  similar  example  of  this 
phenomenon  occasioned  the  loss  of  Stral- 
sund  to  Charjes  XII. :  but  it  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  narrow  and  ob- 
structed seas  of  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  the 
Adriatic,  and,  probably,  other  places  simi- 
larly situated :  it  arises  from  the  great  ac- 
cumulation of  the  waters  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  wind  blowing  constantly  from  the 
same  quarter ;  and  in  the  present  instance 
a  change  happening  to  the  north-west, 
they  were  agaiii  raised  three  or  four  feet 
during  the  night.  Unfortunately  this  point 
was  an  unfavourable  one  for  our  voyage, 
and  a  circumstance  which,  together  with 
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the  sluggish  timidity  of  our  captain,  de- 
layed us  seven  days  off  the  coast.  On  the 
eighth,  we  finally  set  saiU  to  our  great 
delight,  for  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  ar- 
rived at  Ystadt  on  the  following  morning. 

The  sinking  of  the  hulks  above-men- 
tioned was  not  the  only  measure  which 
the  French  had  taken  to  impede  the  pass- 
age of  this  streight  to  the  British  shipping; 
we  saw  also  the  remains  of  several  batte- 
ries which  they  had  erected  on  the  coast 
for  this  end.  As  they  took  into  their 
own  hands,  however,  the  administration 
of  the  government  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
this  step  cannot  be  viewed  with  surprise ; 
but  similar  erections  which  we  had  before 
noticed  on  the  coast  of  Mecklenburg  were 
flagrant  instances  of  their  interference,  in  a 
part  where  they  had  not  even  a  colourable 
pretence  for  the  act.  But  I  am  quoting  a 
fact  by  no  means  singular  in  their  course 
of  practice. 

In  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  the 
tract  we  had  passed  presented  no  great 
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varieties :  it  was  a  plain  country,  whose  soil 
contained  a  large  portion  of  a  reddish- 
coloured  sand,  arising  from  the  partial  de- 
composition of  those  rocks  which  are  now 
found  scattered  in  loose  fragments  on  its 
surface.  These  were  large  boulder  stones 
of  granite,  or  gneiss,  intersected  with  veins 
of  quartz,  and  of  different  sises^  from  three 
to  four  tons  weight  to  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary pebble,  all  of  them  partially  rounded 
in  their  form. 

The  general  face  of  this  district  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  in  these  respects  to  the 
lowlands  of  the  south  of  Sweden ;  it  dif^ 
fered  indeed  only  in  displaying  a  more 
level  surface,  and  in  abounding  more  fre* 
quently  with  rivers  and  lakes*  The  soil 
of  the  valleys  was  blacker  and  richer  where 
these  appeared  than  in  the  uplands ;  and 
the  same  observation  may  be  made  c^  the 
nature  of  the  soil  of  the  island  of  Rugen, 
as  well  as  of  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  which 
grows  less  sandy  on  approaching  the  sea. 
The  broken  cliffs  on  the  north  of  Rugen, 
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at  Cape  Jasmund,  &c.  are,  however,  of  a 
-wbite  sand,  lying  under  a  thick  crust  of 
•mould. 

.  These  heights  were  as  a  middle  point, 
that  seemed  to  carry  on  the  idea  of  a  con- 
nexion between  the  two  long  ranges  of  hills 
that  appear  in  a  direction  north  and  south 
on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many. They  may  be  traced  in  the  former 
from  the  branches  of  a  primitive  forma- 
tion, near  the  lake  Wettern,  to  Ystadt,  and 
are  denomifnated  the  Linderods  Naen :  in 
the  latter  there  is  a  line  similarly  formed, 
and  in  like  way  scattered  with  boulder 
stones,  which  may  be  observed  to  rise  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast,  whence  they 
continue  till  they  subside  into  the  plains 
near  Gransee.  » 

The  lime  used  at  Berlin  came  from 
Rudersdorf ;  the  coal,  we  were  told,  from 
Glogau,  Schweidnitz,  &c. 
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Ystadt — Carlscrona — Arsenal,  &c — Calmar — Jonkoping 
— Linkoping — State  of  the  Peasantry,  8cc.-»Stock^ 
holm — Society,  &c. — Commencement  of  Winter — Arts 
and  Sciences  —  Agriculture  —  Trade  —  Currency — 
Criminal  Execution — Swedish  Character — 'Election  of 
Bemadotte — Politics — ^Treaty  of  Kiel — Fetie  at  Court 
— Vision  of  Charles  XI. — Constitution  of  Sweden- 
Phenomena  attending  the  severe  Cold — ^Upsala  Uni- 
versity— Clergy,  &c. — Swedenborg — Mine  of  Danne- 
mora — Forges,  &c. — Grisleham' — Passage  over  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  Ice — ^Telegraph^Mineralogical 
Sketch  of  Sweden.  . 

The  short  voyage  we  were  about  to  make 
seemed  scarcely  to  need  the  protection  of 
a  convoy;  it  was  said,  however,  that  the 
Danish  island  of  Bornholm  swarmed  with 
pirates,  and  we  were,  therefore,  escorted  by 
a  smart  gun-brig,  called  the  Venta  LitteV^. 

♦  Wait  a  little. 

M  2 
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Her  singular  name  consists  of  two  word» 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Swede,  as  every  traveUer  m 
that  country  must  haye  experienced,  and 
was  given  from  the  accidental  expression 
of  the  late  Gustavus  IV.  at  her  launch. 
He  was  not,  it  seems,  quite  prepared  when 
the  time  of  her  quitting  the  stocks  was 
announced:     this   phrase    happening    to 
escape  him  at  the  moment,  the  ^^  king  of 
dreams''  seized  the  omen  with  a  truly  clas- 
sical avidity — and  the  ship  was  christened 
accordingly.   Our  fellow  passengers,  during 
the  voyage,  consisted  of  a  motley  company : 
la  Swedish  major  and  family,  a  Westphalian 
merchant,  a  Gottenburg  supercargo,  two 
German  and  Swedish  barons,  a  student  of 
Schwerin,  a  British  messenger,  an  English 
esquire,  a  Russian  envoy,  a  Rostock  burgo- 
master, a  Scotch  mercantile  traveller,  and 
a  captive  pirate,  who  was  about  to  suffer 
judgment  for  his  marauding  expeditions 
off  the  coast,  under  the  licence  of  the 
late  French  administratiMi.    We  had  an- 
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other  prisoner  on  lK>ard)  a  French,  deserter, 
whose  lank-worn  looks  bore  testimony  to 
the  long  course  of  suffering  which  he  le* 
latedy  and  but  ill  accorded  with  the  feeble 
efforts  of  his  innate  cheerfulness  and  levity. 
Originally  a  conscript  of  the  department 
of  the  Loire,  he  was  marched  to  Russia  in 
the  campaign  of  1812,  and  having  survived 
the  calamities  of  that  memorable  retreat, 
bivouacking  on  the  snow,  witnessing  a 
thousand  horrors,  even  the  act  of  canni- 
balism itself,  he  airived  at  Stettin,  where, 
amidst  a  half-starved  garrison,  he  under- 
went for  several  months  all  the  privations 
that  attended  the  protracted  defence  c^ 
that  place.  So  familiar  had  he  grown  with 
misery,  that  he  described  his  abode  there 
as  a  season  of  comparative  comfort  and 
repose:  his  stomach,  indeed,  was  become 
so  habituated  to  fasting,  that  although  he 
had  not,  he  said,  taken  any  food  for  near 
40  hours  before  he  was  received  in  the 
packet,  yet  he  felt  no  strong  symptoms  of 
pain  or  uneasiness,  and  eat  what  was  ghreii 
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him  without  betraying  any  signs  of  a  vonu- 
cious  or  ravenous  appetite.  The  Crown 
Prince's  proclamation,  offering  300  francs 
and  a  settlement  in  Sweden  to  any  French 
soldier  who  should  desert,  had  induced 
him  to  quit  the  service,  a  step  that  he 
effected  with  great  risque  and  difficulty. 
How  far  these  expectations  were  after- 
wards realised  I  know  not,  but  we  left  him 
in  the  clutches  of  the  jailer  at  Ystadt. .    . 

The  following  day  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney northward,  over  a  fine  opien  tract  of 
land  covered  with  grain,  but  containing 
nothing  to  attract  our  attention,  except  a 
few  solitary  barrows  on  the  road  side^^  si- 
milar in  shape  to  those  we  had  befoi^  seen 
on  the  western  coast  near  Halmstad. ,  These 
are  monuments  of  ages  too  rude  ta:  be 
borne  in  record  on  the  lettered  page  of 
history ;  but  their  appearance,  wheresoever 
in  the  world  they  are  met  with,  on  the 
Shannon  or  the  Ohio,  in  the  wilds  of 
Mexico  or  of  Siberia,  never  fails  to  create 
a  feeling  of  interest  and  inquiry  that  would 
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gladly  unravel  the  uncertainty  of  their 
story. 

Oct  4. — ^The  fortress  of  Christianstad, 
our  first  station,  was  noted  as  the  scene 
of  the  debut  in  arms  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  won  it  from  the  Danes  at 
the  early  age  of  l6.  Considerable  forti- 
fications are  still  remaining  to  mark  its 
former  importance,  though  probably  of  a 
later  date  than  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
and  now  in  a  very  neglected  state,  the 
place  being  only  guarded  as  a  depot  of 
arms. 

On  leaving  the  town  and  the  marshy 
swamp  that  surrounds  it,  we  passed  firom 
the  southern  lowlands  to  a  new  region. 
The  country,  gradually  rising  from  the 
plain,  assumed  a  more  varied  and  pleasing 
form,  adorned  with  hill  and  dale,  and  rocks 
and  woods :  numberless  scattered  fragments 
of  stones,  with  the  trees  writhing  from 
amidst  their  clefls,  formed  in  places  the 
most  picturesque  combinations :  while  time 
aft^  time,  as  the  carriage  emerged  from 
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the  shade  of  theibrest,  the  eye  was  cheered 
by  the  glitter  of  the  sea  inlets  that  inteiv 
sected  its  borders.  Amidst  this  beautiful 
Boenerj  we  were  conducted  to  the  romantic 
cnrirons  of  Carlsham,  a  town  which  hung 
like  a  nest  upon  the  cli£^ 

As  we  entered  its  streets,  we  observed  a 
more  neat  and  flourishing  appearance  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  so  wild  a 
quarter,  which  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
tamporaiy  advantages  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  French 
continental  system.  For  not  only  Gotten** 
burg  and  Malmo,  but  tlm  port  also,  whose 
situation  indeed  was  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  had  become  of  late  years  an  en- 
trepot far  British  goods  and  colonial  pro- 
duce on  their  way  to  the  continent.  They 
were  here  reslapped,  and  exported  as  op- 
portunity might  serve,  upon  paying  only 
the  moderate  duty  4id  valorem  of  one  per 
cent  to  the  Swedish  government.  For- 
tunately for  Euit^,  this  state  of  things 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  we  congratulated 
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ourselves  on  seeing  the  port  of  Carlsham 
nearly  empty. 

Oct.  6. — Carlscrona  was  the  next  town 
on  our  road :  it  occupies  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  lying  on  the  sea-coast;    three  of 
which,  connected  together  by  long  wooden 
bridges,  form  the  site  of  the  town,  the  rest 
of  the  group  serving  for  the  erection  of 
works  of  defence  to  protect  the  harbour. 
On  some  are  built  square  castles  of  stone, 
well  furnished  with  ordnance,  and  contain- 
ing in  the  centre  a  lofty  tower  with  two 
tier  of  embrasures:    their  appearance  is 
fonnidable  enough,  though  probably  they 
are  not  capable  of  coping  with  the  tremend* 
ous  battery  that  a  ship  of  the  line  would 
open  against  them :  a  similar  mode  of  for- 
tification, nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  much  in  vogue  on  the  coasts  of 
Sweden  and  Finland.    We  observed  exam<- 
ples  of  the  same  nature  at  Gottenburg, 
Bohus,  Marstrand,  as  afterwards  at  Wiborg 
and  other  places ;  many  of  them  are  still 
maintained  as  fortresses. 
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,  The  arsenal  of  Carlscrona  is  interesting  as 
the  chief  naval  depot  of  a  power  who  so 
much  distinguished  herself  during  the  first 
war  of  Finland,  though  it  has  happened  of 
late  years  that  she  has  had  very  little  occa- 
sion for  armaments  by  sea.  At  this  time  not 
more  than  six  sail  of  the  line  were  in  port, 
and  of  those  only  one  apparently  ready  for 
service ;  but,  together  with  one  ship  on  the 
stocks,  and  the  Gustavus  III.  stationed  off 
Helsinburg,  they  formed  the  total  amount 
of  Swedish  shipping  of  that  class.  «  ' 
f .  Here  is  likewise  a  station  for  the  flotilla^ 
or  Jlotte  de  T armies  consisting  of  galleys, 
gun-boats,  &c.  for  this  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice forms  in .  Sweden  a  totally  separate 
establishment  from  that  of  the  navy.  We 
were  not,  however,  much  interested  in  these 
matters..  To  strangers  the  bbjetts.* chiefly 
pointed  out  to  their  notice  are  the  covered 
docks,  for  which  the  place*  is 'celebrated; 
and  having  obtained  permissi6n  of  the  port 
admiral,  we  proceeded  to  inspect  them. 
The  first  and  original  work  consists  of  a 
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large  bason  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 
and  secured  at  the  top  by  a  roof  resting  on 
12  square  massive  pillars.  Surrounded  as 
it  is  in  the  interior  with  steps  rising  one 
above  the  other  like  the  gradini  of  an  am- 
phitheatre,  and  beingof  dimensions  capable 
of  receiving  a  second-rate  ship  of  the  line, 
it  has  an  air  of  no  ordinary  grandeur :  very, 
different  in  effect  from  the  appearance  of 
the  covered  slips,  of  which  so  much  boast  is 
made,  in  the  arsenal  at  Venice,  that  shew 
but  as  large  wooden  barns  or  granaries 
when  compared  with  this  magnificent  edi- 
fice. :  At  a  little  distance  was  a  spot  allotted 
for  the  erection  of  some  new  docks  on  a  si- 
milar principle  of  construction :  there  was 
a  large  reservoir,  around  which  ten  of  these 
buildings  were  to  have  been  formed  in  ma- 
sonry of  granite :  only  five,  however,  were 
in  any  state  of  forwardness,  and  of  these, 
two  alone  were  covered  in.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  these  works  will  be  continued,  at 
least  by  the  present  government ;  the  only, 
ship  they  contained  had  remained  in  its 
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unfinished  state  for  many  years^  and  was 
now  rotting  upon  the  stocks. 

The  want  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
is,  in  some  respects,  attended  with  inconve* 
nience  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  but  an 
easy  remedy  is  provided  by  an  artificial  rise 
and  fall :  for  the  reservoir,  with  which  the 
docks  communicate,  is  filled  by  sluices 
opening  to  the  port,  and  emptied  again  at 
pleasure,  the  water  being  drawn  off  with  a 
pump  that  acts  by  windmill  sails. 

Thrir  machinery  for  .tepping  m«t,  w« 
made  after  the  fashion  of  that  in  use  at  the 
£ast  India  docks  in  London.  The  model 
rooms  contained  some  beautiful  draughts 
and  mouldings  of  the  hulls  of  ships,  which 
were  chiefly  also  of  Engli^  construction, 
with  other  miscellaneous  articles,  of  more 
credit  perhaps  to  Swedish  ingenuity  than  of 
peal  practical  utility. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  place  to 
hazard  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  much 
canvassed  by  certain  modern  writers,  the 
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supposed  gradual  subsidence  of  the  Baltic 
sea.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain,  this  notion  seems  to  have  been  founded 
on  sundry  local  remarks  made  in  detached 
situations,  all  of  them  capable  of  explana^ 
tion  from  plain  and  natural  circumstances, 
without  having  recourse  to  so  monstrous  a 
supposition.  Either  the  encroachment  of 
the  coast  upon  the  sea  in  some  parts,  bj 
reason  of  new  alluvial  formations;  or  in 
others,  the  diminished  depth  of  the  sounds 
ings,  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of 
sand  amidst  the  obstructions  of  a  broken 
shore ;  or  again,  ancient  memorials  of  those 
occasional  phenomena  that  arise  (as  was 
before  mentioned)  from  the  long  continue 
ance  of  the  wind  in  particular  quarters,  have 
furnished  the  groundwork  of  this  fanciful 
theory ;  or  indeed  it  may  happen  that  some 
vestiges  are  traced  of  that  great  lake  which, 
no  doubt,  once  covered  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Baltic  before  its  waters 
forced  themselves  a  passage  to  the  German 
ocean.     With  regard  to  the  fact  of  a  gra- 
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dual  and  constant  subsidence,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
jected that  no  complaint  of  a  diminution  of 
water  in  the  port  is  heard  at  Carlscrona,  al- 
though established  as  a  naval  arsenal  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  XI. ;  nor  indeed  has 
anj  injury  been  sustained  by  the  old  dock, 
where  a  more  particularly  accurate  obser- 
vation must  necessarily  have  been  taken, 
and  in  which  the  alleged  decrease  of  40 
inches  in  a  (Century  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
sensible  effect.  But  neither  at  any  of  the 
towns  where  the  harbours  are  fenced  by  old 
piers  has  a  want  of  water  been  experienced, 
unless  from  the  ordinary  deposition  and 
laying  up  of  the  mud ;  nor  in  those  where 
new  works  have  been  erected  is  any  regard 
bad  in  their  plan  to  this  supposed  operation 
of  nature,,  which,  if  it  really  took  place, 
roust  inevitably  unfit  them  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended 
to  fulfil. — Enough,  however,  has  been  said 
of  so  visionary  and  chimerical  an  hypo- 
thesis. 

Leaving  Carlscrona,  wc  made  for  Calmar, 
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another  of  those  towns  which  was  fortified 
during  the  Danish  wars,  and  considered  an 
important  hold  on  the  frontier  of  Sweden 
before  the  southern  provinces  were  added 
to  her  dominions.  A  Swedish  garrison  has 
at  the  present  day  a  slovenly  appearance : 
the  men  slouching,  negligent,  and  awk- 
ward ;  their  clothes  (for  the  frock  of  Charles 
XII.  is  disused)  cut  in  a.  bad  French  style, 
and  their  accoutrements  in  very  ordinary 
trim.  The  high.yellow  feather  in  their  round 
hats  is  a  whiinsical  addition  to  their  figures ; 
it  is  said  to  be  the  device  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who,  observing  his  men  had  no 
cockades  such  as  the  other  troops  in  Ger- 
majiy  wore,  ordered  them  to  carry  a  wisp  of 
straw,  in  .their  caps  by  way  of  distinction : 
and  it  is  but  a  few  years  back  that  lone  of 
the  Swedish  regiments. of  guards  still. bore 
the  knot  of  straw  when  mustered  on  parade; 
it  was  neatly  made  up,  and  in  the  case 
of  an  officer,  a  tuft  of  yellow  fringe  with 
threads  of  silk  was  used  in  its  stead.  '  v  '  i 
Close  on  the  beach  stood  the  castle,  a 
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venerable  mansion  that  would  have  arrested 
our  attention  bj  its  appearance,  even  were 
it  not  a  place  otherwise  remarkable  from 
the  signature  of  a  league  celebrated  in  mo- 
dern history ;  the  room,  though  now  used 
as  a  magazine,  is  yet  shewn,  where  Marga* 
ret,  the  daughter  of  Waldemar,  in  the  year 
1397,  A.  D*  concluded  the  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  the  North. 

The  gold  mine  of  Adelfors  was  on  our 
road  the  second  day  after  we  left  Calmar : 
notwithstanding  its  promising  title,  this 
property  is  but  of  little  value  to  the  owner, 
scarcely  repaying  the  expense  of  working : 
only  sixty  or  seventy  ducats  were  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  last  year.  The 
precious  metal  is  found  in  small  grains,  im- 
bedded in  a  rock  of  mica  slate,  which  is  in- 
tersected by  veins  of  quartz  and  pyritous 
matter ;  this  stone  being  broken  down  and 
ground  to  powder,  the  gold  is  procured  by 
the  usual  mode  of  washing,  for  which  an 
ingenious  apparatus  was  constructed  on 
the  spot. 
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Oct.  8. — ^This  part  of  our  journey  was  far 
from  agreeable :  the  wretched  cottages  of 
the  post-master  afforded  but  poor  accommo- 
dation ;  besides  which,  the  heavy  autumnal 
rains  that  had  set  in  rendered  travelling 
wearisome  and  tedious,  by  the  gloom  it 
cast  on  the  scenery  around.     The  country 
consisted  chiefly  of  forests  of  fir,  with  large 
open  spaces  cleared  out  here  and  there  by 
the  fire  of  the  husbandmen ;  its  face  was 
otherwise  extremely  monotonous,  so  much 
50,  that  however  delighted  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance, we  now  grew  tired  of  its  unvarying 
features,and  theaccustomed  routineof wood, 
rock,  and  lake.     At  length  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  after  we  quitted  Calmar,  at 
a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  the  lake  Wettera 
broke  in  upon  the  horizon :  a  smooth  ex- 
panse of  water,  with  a  long  range  of  hills 
rising  majestically  over  its  borders.    The 
view    was    magnificent   and   grand,    and 
though,  perhaps,  chiefly  meriting  this  cha- 
racter from  its  extent,  yet  so  vast,  that  the 
eye  felt  no  regret  for  the  want  of  the  inte* 
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resting  and  varied  detail  which  forms  the 
charm  of  landscape  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Just  below  our  feet  the  scattered  town  of 
Jonkoping  shewed  itself,  stretching  across 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  appeared  the  only 
feature  that  relieved  the  natural  wildness  of 
the  prospect. 

The  favourable  impression  its  first  glimpse 
had  afforded  was  not  lessened  on  our  arrival 
within  its  precincts ;  we  found  a  place  de- 
corated with  numerous  public  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  mansions  of  many  people  of  con- 
dition who  were  induced  to  settle  here  from 
the  amenity  of  the  situation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  metropolis  for  the  south  of  Sweden, 
and  is  become,  from  its  local  advantages, 
not  only  the  residence  of  the  government 
of  this  province,  but  also  the  seat  of  the 
grand  parlementy  the  high  court  of  appeal 
from  the  lower  Harads  or  districts  of  the 
judicial  circuits. 

We  rested  ourselves  a  short  time  in  this 
delightful  abode,  and  thence  pursued  our 
road  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.     Vadstena 
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bore  formeriy  a  name  of  greater  importance 
than  its  present  state  seemed  to  indicate.  ' 
We  were  shown  with  much  veneration  the 
palace  of  Gustavus  V'asa,  who  frequently 
made  this  town  the  residence  of  his  court. 
It  now  lay  in  a  mouldering  and  neglected 
condition,  only  inhabited  in  obscure  and 
detached  parts  by  poor  people,  occupied  in 
weaving  damask  linen,  which  is  here  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture. 

The  air  and  character  of  the  edifice  is  of 
a  picturesque  style,  but,  when  examined  i 
minutely,  exhibits  all  the  incongruous  de-  , 
formities  of  the  Gothic  combined  with  the 
inelegance  of  misproportioued  Grecian 
architecture,  and  bears  the  strongest  re- 
semblance to  the  mixed  fashion  of  build- 
ing in  England,  which  was  so  prevalent 
during  the  l6th  and  17th  centuries. 

We  were  surprised  to  fall  in  with  two 
Scotchmen  at  the  inn:  they  informed  us 
they  were  employed  under  our  countryman, 
Mr.  'J'eU'ord,  to  superintend  the  labourers 
on  tlie  East  Gotha  canal,  which  is  entrusted 
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to  his  skill  and  management,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  no  small  compliment,  from 
a  country  so  celebrated  for  her  engineers. 
This  work,  when  finished,  will  complete  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  east- 
em  and  western  shores  of  Sweden,  taking 
a  line  through  the  lakes  Wenner  and  Wet- 
tern  to  the  Trolhattan  canal,  the  same  that 
we  had  seen  in  a  former  part  of  our 
journey. 

The  town  of  Linkoping,  our  next  stage, 
claims  also  its  share  of  historical  interest. 
It  was  here  that  Sigismund,  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  crown  of  Poland  while  here- 
ditary Prince  of  Sweden,  gained  a  victory 
over  his  uncle,  Charles,  the  protector  of 
the  kingdom:  the  prejudices,  however,  he 
had  shewn  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  entirely  alienated  the  wishes  of 
the  nation  from  his  cause ;  and  even  the 
success  that  attended  his  arms  availed  him 
but  little.  The  Diet  was  afterwards  con- 
'  vened  in  16OO  at  this  same  place,  where  he 
had  been  saluted  as  conqueror,  when  he 
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was,  by  general  consent,  declared  unfit  to 
reign,  and  the  crown  settled,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  true  line  of  descent,  on  Charles 
and  his  posterity.  This  memorable  asser-  . 
tion  of  political  rights  is  worthy  of  record  in 
the  annals  of  the  liberty  of  the  North,  and  a  ' 
case  to  which  a  parallel  may  be  easily  found 
in  the  history  of  our  own  island.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Linkoping,  a  venerable  witness  of 
those  days,  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  ecclesias- 
tical structure  in  the  kingdom:  but  since  it 
was  rebuilt,  after  a  conflagration,  near  four  i 
centuries  ago,  and  probably  originally  de-1 
signed  by  foreign  architects,  it  can  serve  to 
throw  very  little  ligiit  on  the  mysterious  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  of  pointed  architecture.  ' 
In  the  library  are  preserved  several  curio- 
sities, araongwhich  are  some  cups  curiously 
wrouglit  of  wood  thin  as  paper,  and  eo- 
cioaed  one  within  the  other  to  the  number 
of  an  hundred.  These  samples  of  ingenuity 
are  from  the  latheof  no  less  a  personage  than 
General  Steinbock,  the  hero  of  Helsinburg; 
who,  after  a  long  career  of  military  glory, 
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was  made  prisoner  iat  the  capture  of  Tonin- 
gen,  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these 
xnechanical  labours  to  soothe  the  tedium  of 
his  long  confinement  in  a  Danish  prison;  for 
(shame  to  an  ungrateful  nation)  when  the 
ransom  demanded  was  only  9000  dollars, 
the  gallant  general  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  captivity.  Possibly  some  political 
reasons  might  be  assigned  to  account  for 
the  fact ;  but  Sweden  was  at  that  time  ex- 
hausted by  the  expensive  and  ruinous  wars 
of  Charles  XIL,  and  impoverished  to  a  de- 
gree that  she  has  not  even  yet  recovered. 
Without  this  additional  cause  of  misfor- 
tune, the  country  labours  under  the  pres^ 
sure  of  a  constant  natural  poverty,  of  which 
abundant  proofs  daily  meet  the  eye;  that 
are  to  be  recognised  in  customs  and  usages, 
differing  in  many  respects  from  those  to  be 
observed  elsewhere,  even  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
instances  is  seen  in  the  singular  footing  on 
which  the  posts  are  established :  we  were 
surprised,  at  each  station,  by  the 
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description  of  people  that  presented  them- 
selves as  our  drivers;  they  were  shoe* 
makers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  some- 
times even  women :  they  were  also,  for  the 
most  part,  we  were  informed,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  horses  themselves,  which  were 
collected  in  turn  from  the  cottagers  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  one  moiety  of  the  charge 
alone  being  paid  for  their  hire,  and  the  rest 
defrayed  by  a  rate  upon  the  landed  proprie-* 
tors  of  the  district.  On  this  account,  the 
small  sum  demanded  for  their  hire  places 
them,  not  in  the  light  of  a  luxury  for  the 
use  of  the  rich  alone,  but  throws  them 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity :  the  opulent  baron,  and  the  poor 
peasant,  are  seen  posting  on  the  road  indis- 
criminately, habited  in  every  variety  of  cos- 
tume, and  conveyed  in  every  strange  spe- 
cies  of  carriage,  cart,  or  waggon. 

Amongst  a  widely  scattered  population, 
whose  condition  is  not  able  to  support  the 
establishment  of  regular  public  carriages^  i( 
is  necessary  to  provide  some  cheap  mode  of 
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transport,  and  to  facilitate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  communications  of  the  country, 
llie  legislature,  seeing  this,  have  adopted  a 
measure,  perhaps  not  ill  suited  to  circum- 
stances, and  have  laid  the  burthen  on  those 
to  whom  the  greatest  benefit  must  imme- 
diately accrue;  the  Swedish  seigneur  is 
more  than  repaid,  for  the  sum  disbursed,  by 
the  increased  value  of  every  article  that  his 
estate  produces. 

The  poor  cottagers  are  not  neglected  by 
the  government,  in  point  of  education,  or 
in  other  respects  sparingly  supplied.  Paro- 
chial schools  are  universally  kept  up,  under 
the  salutary  provisions  of  a  law  of  Gus- 
tavus  III.,  at  the  expense  of  a  light  rate  on 
the  property  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants, 
and  there  are  few  among  the  peasants  that 
are  not  able  both  to  read  and  write.  With 
regard  to  their  maintenance,  when  in  dis- 
tress, a  poor-house  is  supported  in  every 
parish,  and  to  this  benevolent  purpose  the 
/unds,  arising  from  the  charity  boxes  for 
gratuitous  donations,  are  in  part  destined ; 
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but  a  portion  of  their  receipts  is  also  in  some 
places  given  to  a  certain  number  of  out-pen- 
sioners, as  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  poor- 
house,  who  are  portioned  in  four  classed; 
the  sick,  the  aged,  those  who  have  large 
families,  and  those  who  are  helpless  from 
their  state  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  honesty  of  the  Swedes  is  as  prover- 
bial as  that  of  the  highlanders  of  Scotland, 
a  nation  whom  they  resemble  in  many  par- 
ticulars; neither  are  these  charity  boxes, 
though  frequently  placed  in  the  most  ex- 
posed situations  on  the  road-side,  ever  frau- 
dulently opened,  nor  is  any  other  unguarded 
property,  public  or  private,  liable  to  de- 
predation from  the  hand  of  the  harmless 
rustic. 

Of  other  moral  qualities  I  cannot  say 
how  large  the  catalogue  may  be,  but  they 
indisputably  possess  in  a  high  degree  that 
feeling  of  rude  pride,  (I  had  almost  said 
sulkiness)  which  distinguishes  the  manners 
of  the  lower  class  of  people  under  a  free 
government :  occasionally,  however,  higher 
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traits  of  mind  are  dbplayed,  and  those  of  a 
nature  to  reflect  infinite  credit  on  the  na«  • 
tional  character.  Hokanson  was  a  peasant 
of  the  province  of  Blekingen,  which  we  had 
just  passed  through ;  his  name  for  probity 
and  honour  had  procured  his  return  to 
eight  successive  meetings  of  the  diet^  in 
most  of  which  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Orator  or  Speaker  to  his  House.  He  was 
so  greatly  respected,  and  regarded  with 
such  favour,  that  the  King  Adolphus  Fre- 
deric thought  it  proper  to  pay  him  a  visit  on 
travelling  through  the  district,  and  even 
condescended  to  partake  of  his  cottage 
cheer.  He  was  much  caressed  also  by  the 
court,  during  his  abode  at  Stockholm,  and 
the  Queen,  amongst  others  who  sent  him 
gifts,  presented  him  on  one  occasion  with  a 
very  handsome  robe  of  velvet.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  her  Majesty  happened  to  meet 
Hokanson  in  the  streets,  and  seeing  him 
in  his  usual  dress,  she  asked,  with  an  air 
of  surprise,  whether  he  had  received  her 
gift.    ^'Yes,*'  said  be»  (opening  bis  ooat  and 
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exhibiting  the  velvet  sown  on  the  lining), 
**  I  hold  it  here  next  mj  heart;  but  no  shew 
of  splendor  or  finery  shall  ever  induce  me 
to  forget  my  real  situation,  or  to  forego 
the  title  in  which  I  glory,  of  a  free  pea- 
**  sant  of  Sweden/^ 

The  cottages  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
many  larger  houses,  are  built  of  logs  of 
wood  squared  and  neatly  mortised  at  the 
coins ;  bearing  a  singular  ornament  (com- 
mon also  in  parts  of  Germany)  of  horses 
heads  cut  in  wood  over  the  gable  end.  Tlie 
whole  is  generally  coloured  for  the  purposes 
of  preservation,  as  well  as  embellishment, 
with  an  artificial  ochre,  either  red  or  yellow, 
which  is  procured  from  the  metal  founderies. 
The  roofs  are  planked  with  fir,  or,  in  those 
of  better  condition,  covered  with  thin  iron 
plates  painted  black.  In  the  interior,  the 
chief  article  of  furniture  is  an  iron  or  brick 
stove,  which  with  fuel  from  the  forest  (a 
matter  of  small  expense  to  the  poorest  per- 
son) affords  a  comfortable  assurance  against 
the  rigours  of  the  climate ;  it  is  lamentable 
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to  add,  however,  that  this  method  of  warm- 
iDg  their  apartments  frequently  occasions 
the  death  of  man}'  of  this  class :  being  ig- 
norant, or  at  least  careless  of  the  noxious 
effect  of  the  vapor  of  the  carbonic  acid  aris- 
ing from  wood  in  a  state  of  ignition,  they 
are  apt,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  to  shut  the 
damper  that  closes  the  chimney  flue  before 
it  is  burnt  out,  and  the  suffocation  of 
all  who  may  chance  to  be  confined  in  the 
room  inevitably  ensues:  many  lives  in 
Sweden  are  annually  sacrificed  by  this 
pernicious  practice. 

The  best  conditioned,  as  well  as  the  most 
wealthy  and  intelligent  race  of  peasantry, 
are  found  in  the  provinces  lying  to  the  north 
of  Stockholm:  where  in  many  districts 
there  exists  no  class  of  great  land-holders, 
but  every  individual  is  himself  the  proprie- 
tor and  cultivator  of  a  small  plot  of  land. 
It  is  a  singular  state  of  society  which  is  thus 
introduced  by  the  infinite  division  and  sub- 
division of  the  patrimonial  inheritance,  and 
I  believe  chiefly  obtains  in  mountainous 
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countries,  and  which  are  well  suited  to  pas-^ 
turage :  instances  may  be  found  in  several 
other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
Tyrol,  the  Western  Alps,  the  districts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  &c.  The  tenure  of  farms  or  Hem- 
mans  in  the  country,  in  general,  is  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  that  before  mentioned 
to  have  obtained  in  Germany;  and  since 
they  are  here  a  free  people,  the  conditions 
cannot  be  very  oppressive.  There  are  no 
renters  or  farmers  after  our  fashion,  unless 
perhaps  where  the  English  agriculture  has 
been  adopted. 

In  such  a  wild  and  extensive  region,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  limits,  or  marches,  which 
may  be  assigned  to  any  man's  property,  oc- 
casions the  necessity  of  establishing  a  corps 
topographiqucy  for  the  arbitration  of  all  dis^ 
putes  on  that  score.  Of  this  body,  who 
are  resident  at  Stockholm,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  remarking,  that  considering  the  accu- 
rate geographical  information  which  must  be 
in  their  possession,  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  no  good  maps  of  Sweden  have  ever 
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been  published,  from  these  sources,  or  un* 
der  any  authority  from  the  government. 
The  invaluable  work  of  Baron  Hermelin 
was  the  undertaking  of  an  enlightened  and 
publiospirited  individual,  who  h«is  ex^ 
hausted  the  greatest  part  of  his  private 
fortune  in  a  labour,  that  can  only  make 
him  a  return  by  name  and  reputation. 

Oct.  14. — ^The  town  of  Norrkoping  is  in* 
tersected  by  the  rocky  streams  of  the  Mo^ 
tala,  which  exhibit  themselves  in  a  thousand 
beautiful  points  of  view.  The  place  is  built 
with  neat  red  houses  of  wood,  ranged  in 
squares,  owing  their  regularity,  perhaps,  to 
the  frequency  of  conflagration,  but  indicftt- 
ing,  by  their  present  handsome  appearance, 
the  prosperity  of  the  trade  afforded  from 
the  situation  of  the  place.  It  contains 
about  9>000  inhabitants,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  the  fourth  town  of  Sweden,  in  point 
of  size. 

The  chief  manufactory  is  one  of  broad- 
cloth :  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  success 
may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
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finest  black  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  price 
of  nine  R.  D.  B.  (27^0  per  ell,  (the  measure 
being  in  breadth  one  yard,  and  in  length 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  English :)  yet  it  is, 
as  may  be  supposed,  much  inferior  in  qua- 
lity to  that  imported  from  England.  This 
branchy  howevert  has  met  with  as  much 
encouragement  and  assistance  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  allow,  and  the 
native  fleeces  of  Sweden  have  been  greatly 
ameliorated  by  the  spirited  experiments  of 
Herr  Alsomer,  about  ninety  years  since. 
Notwithstanding  the  former  fruitless  at* 
tempts  of  Queen  Christina,  he  succeeded, 
after  many  trials,  in  producing  a  mixed 
breed  of  sheep,  whose  wool,  though  not  of 
the  finest  quality,  yet  was  equal  to  that  of 
a  second  sort  in  Spain.  The  Merino  ewes 
that  were  imported  died  generally  within  a 
year  after  their  arrival,  being  unable  to  sup- 
port the  severity  of  the  climate ;  and  their 
lambs,  an  ill-conditioned  offspring,  par- 
taking of  the  weakness  of  their  dams,  sur- 
vived in  general  only  a  short  time :  upon 
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this  Alsomer  changed  his  plan;  and  by 
breeding  with  Merino  rams,  from  the  native 
ewes  of  Sweden,  effected  the  present  im- 
provement. It  must  be  viewed,  altogether, 
as  a  scheme  that  redounds  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  the  country,  especially  taking 
into  consideration  how  early  a  period  it 
was  to  originate  speculations  in  this  branch 
of  agricultural  economy. 

Of  other  establishments  at  Norrkoping, 
there  is  but  one  worthy  of  notice,  which  is 
a  secular  convent,  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility.  A  girl  is  here 
secure,  under  any  circumstances, of  aretreat 
and  provision  for  life,  on  the  stipulation  of 
a  small  sum,  which  is  paid  at  the  time  of 
her  birth.  She  is  permitted  to  frequent 
society  at  pleasure;  and  is  only  distin- 
guished by  wearing  a  particular  dress,  being 
of  an  azure  colour,  and  of  a  neat  and  sim- 
ple form.  No  forced  rules  compel  the  vo- 
taries of  this  Lutheran  nunnery  to  a  life  of 
celibacy;  they  are  at  liberty  to  contract 
marriage  at  any  time,  only  submitting  their 
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choice  to  the  approval  of  their  superior^  or 
priorinna« 

The  agriculture^  in  the  country  we  pa8*-i 
ed,  seemed  in  a  very  creditable  state ;  and 
the  land  bore  evident  marks  of  an  increased 
value  as  we  approached  the  metropolis: 
the  fields  were  in  some  places  enclosed; 
their  fences  made  of  stakes  of  fir,  driven 
into  the  ground  in  a  slanting  direction  ;  a 
mode  very  common  throughout  the  north 
of  Europe.  Besides  this,  surface  drains 
were  cut^  their  grounds  well  kept,  and 
clean ;  and  the  rye  was  already  appearing^ 
above  the  ridges.  Tobacco  we  were  told 
was  one  of  the  articles  whose  produce  en« 
sured  the  greatest  pecuniary  returns;  we 
saw  several  fields  that  had  been  cultivated 
with  this  plaut,  and  in  this  situation,  sdr 
near  to  Stockholm,  it  is  stated  to  yield  near 
eight  times  the  profit  of  any  other  crop : 
but  its  culture  has  not  been  long  intM^ 
duced,  or  very  widely  extended. 

From  Nykdping  we  made  for  Soder- 
tellje ;  the  last  town  on  this  long  rtttitie,  of 
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near  500  English  miles,  that  we  had  tra- 
versed  since  our  departure  from  Ystadt. 
Here  we  passed  over  the  line  of  another 
canaly  which  is  intended  to  form  a  commu- 
nication between  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mseler  and  the  Baltic  sea,  witli  a  view  of 
removing  those  obstacles  which  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  narrow  and  winding  passage  of 
the  entrance  from  the  west  present  to  the 
ready  despatch  of  commercial  business  at 
the  metropolis.  A  second  cut  connects 
these  waters  with  Stromsholm,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Westmanland,  so  that  the  project- 
ed alteration  will  be  productive  of  double 
advantages.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed, 
that  at  the  present  day,  a  new  era  of  exer- 
tion and  improvement  seems  to  dawn 
among  the  Swedes;  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  surmount  those  natural  impedi- 
mentSt  which  have  hitherto  retarded  their 
progress  towards  a  higher  state  of  national 
prosperity. 

The  visit  of  custom-house  officers,  with  a 
tediously  formal  inspection  of  passports,  are 
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the  ordinary  vexations  which  the  ceremo- 
nious and  rigid  Swedes  impose  every  where 
uopn  a  traveller;  and  nowhere  more  strictly, 
or  pertinaciously,  than  at  Stockholm  :  but 
since  a  resident  citizen  himself,  when 
driving  out  for  an  airing,  is  subject  to  the 
same  inconvenience,  a  stranger  cannot  fairly 
expect  to  escape  unnoticed.  After  some 
delay  with  these  troublesome  inquisitors, 
we  at  length,  however,  entered  the  town, 
and  found  it  a  place  which,  though  much 
spoken  of  by  travellers,  far  exceeded  in 
interest  the  utmost  limits  of  our  expecta- 
tions. 

Uniting  every  beauty  of  wild  nature 
with  the  charms  attendant  upon  the  scenes 
of  more  active  life ;  echoing  the  clamour  of 
the  bustling  populace  amidst  rocks,  that 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  ring  with  the  wood- 
man's axe;  rivalling  at  one  display  the 
boasted  cliffs  of  Edinburgh,  the  broad  lake 
of  Getieva,  and  the  streets  and  shipping  of 
Venice ;  its  view  presents  a  romantic  vision, 

o2 
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that  scarcely  even  the  highest  powers  of 
poetry  itself  could  successfully  delineate. 

The  examples  of  architecture  within  the 
town,  if  we  except  the  mansions  of  the 
royal  family,  are  not  of  a  style  at  all  cor* 
responding  with  these  delightful  environs. 
The  private  houses  make  little  show ;  and 
the  general  air  of  the  public  buildings  is 
not  of  the  first  style  of  magnitude,  or  in  any 
way  remarkable  for  good  taste.  One  point 
may  be  selected,  that  exhibits  in  a  single 
prospect  all  that  the  capital  can  boast,  of 
this  description.  There  is  a  long  bridge  of 
granite,  connecting  the  city  in  the  centre 
with  the  northern  quarters  of  the  town : 
immediately  at  one  extremity  rises  the 
Royal  Palace,  a  large  square  edifice,  with 
extensive  wings,  and  of  the  most  simple  and 
elegant  contour,  built  after  a  design  by 
Count  Tessin :  the  other  extremity  is  ter^ 
minated  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  forming  the  chief  object  of 
a  square,  that  is  bounded,  on  the  sides,  by 
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handsome  edifices  of  the  Corinthiaft  order ; 
one  the  palace  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  the 
other  the  Italian  Opera-house. 

At  a  Uttle  distance,  a  low  portico  ofaM 
trudes  itself  to  notice,  serving  rather  to  dis« 
figure  than  to  ornament  the  view :  it  is  no 
way  worthy  of  n^ntion,  except  on  account 
of  its  singularly  fantastic  fashion  and  bad 
conception.  One  corner  of  the  building  of 
the  Mint  being  bevelled  off,  a  four^^leggefd 
protuberance,  of  the  Doric  order,  was  af* 
fixed  thereto,  in  conformity  t<^ith  the  whim-^ 
sical  fancy  of  Oustavus  III.  who  was  misled 
by  an  unfortunate  prepossession  in  favour 
of  his  own  talents,  as  an  architect.  There 
certainly  is  not  an  instance  in  all  London 
(and  it  is  saying  mtich)  of  a  portico  cofi-^ 
structed  with  so  little  deference  to  correct- 
ness of  judgment  or  true  classical  feelings 

But  Swedish  taste,  in  general,  has  its  p6^ 
culiarities,  and  of  this  ample  specimens  are 
seen  in  the  houses,  both  in  town  and  coun^- 
try :  whatever  their  date  may  be,  whether 
they  are  designed  in  the  Grecian  taste,  the 
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Gothic  or  the  mixed,  the  same  air  and  cha^ 
racter  almost  universally  prevails :  a  mea- 
gre and  hungry  style,  with  small  windows, 
puny  decorations,  niggardly  proportions, 
and  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  relief  in  their 
parts:  they  look  bare  and  naked,  resem* 
bling  rather  the  outlines  of  the  drawing  of 
an  elevation,  before  it  is  filled  up  with 
shade,  than  a  finished  work.  Such  indeed 
may  be  said  to  be  the  general  fashion  of 
northern  architecture,  as  contrasted  with 
the  bold  and  voluminous  parts  with  which 
the  luxuriant  taste  of  the  southern  artist 
embellishes  his  work.  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  all  those  topics,  which 
this  subject  might  embrace ;  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  different  nature  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  climate  in  their  respective 
situations  has  great  influence  both  in  one 
case  and  the  other.  An  high  pitched  roof 
is  necessary  in  a  country  subject  to  snow, 
while  a  flat  projecting  one  affords  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  warm  climate  a  protection 
from  the  heat  of  the  morning,  and  becomes 
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a  cool  retreat  during  the  hours  of  the  even- 
ing :  but  these  two  features  alone  (though 
the  idea  may  be  farther  extended)  are 
sufficient  to  give  a  turn  to  national  prepos- 
sessions on  this  head. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  nation 
is  not  now  likely  to  be  improved  by  many 
modern  examples :  they  have  wisely  turned 
their  attention  to  those  matters  of  poHticat 
economy,  which  ought,  in  the  course  of  nar 
ture,  at  all  times  to  precede  the  develope- 
ment  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  Unable  to. 
supply  extravagance  from  their  own  re- 
sources, they  have  ceased  also  to  seek  the 
means  from  abroad;  and  the  modern  re- 
sidences of  the  Swedish  nobles  are  built 
with  an  appearance  of  far  more  honourable 
mediocrity  than  those  that  were  erected  in 
former  days  with  the  retaining  fees  of  the 
intermeddling  and  officious  agents  of  fo- 
reign powers.  Several  mansions  of  this 
latter  description  are  yet  left  standing  in 
the  town;  but  they  are  considered  as- 
of  a  scale  inconveniently  large,  and  for 
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tbQ  greftter  part  ftb9Jidon«4  by  theur  pior 
prietorsu 

Nqy.  l.-nWe  were  preaented  at  court* 
The;  kipg  appeared  in  an  extresoM^ljii  ^ble 
state;  and  when  he  had  asked  a  few.  quefl^ 
tioQ9  relative  to  [the  military  opetattopa  of 
tl^  Crown  i^r^ice,,  during  tbet  time  we  bad 
Hayed  in  QenQany»  we  we«5^  di^mmnd 
from  |iis  pi^4^c^    Jh^  <:b)Em^r  wher^  \m 

hjeld  his  l9V4^e  waa  tli^  m^9i^  in  vhk^b  bi» 
Aep^ew,  Gnatavus  IV.^  h^^  but  a  few 

j^rs  before  be«Q  pfoo<)d  wnder  arrest:  by 
General  Ardl^r^reqtz;  wb^ck  ^  the  tifa 
e^t^ng  between  a  people  to  their  aoy^ciign 
were,  by  one  arbitrary  a^t,  in  a  singly  iastanti 
dissolved,  Without  stopping  to  dwctU  oiv. 
tbe  feaclpwy^d  topic  oC  fad«d  roy^dtji  it 
j^ust  be  convened  that  a  monQentarx  isefleo* 
(ion  could  noli  biu^t  CQn>^  acroM  tbe  ip^iodt  90* 
viewing  the  theaitre  of  iseYolutioft  in  a  ooun- 
try  so  subject  to  politApal  change  as  Sweden>. 
and  a  pre^entimeiit  would  oeQu^r  of  some^. 
thing  <JMit  might  befall  hioreaAer. 
We  wejw  recei^^ed  by  ik»  que^n  in  thi» 
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ch«peK  after  divine  Mmce«  The  mourn- 
4og  ordered  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  queen  dowager  threw  an  appearance  of 
gloom  over  the  court,  which  however  was 
relieved  at  this  juncture  by  the  tidings 
received  from  the  army  in  Germany*  A 
courier  had  arrived  in  the  morning,  with 
thci  aews  of  the  great  battle  that  had  been 
fou^^t  ^  at  I^eip^ic,  ending  in  the  entire 
diacoQfifiture  of  the  army  of  Buonaparte* 
There  seemed  few  exceptions  to^  the  general 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  this  intelUh 
gence  diffused :  though  no  one  could  ven^ 
ture  to  anticipate  the  glorious  consequences 
to  which  such  signal  success  eventually 
paved  the  way. 

The  account  was  not  productive  of  lost 
sincere  joy  in  the  city  than  in  the  palace* 
The  orders  issued  for  a  general  iUuminatioa 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  prepara^ 
tions  made  that  for  such  a  place  may  he 
considered  proud  and  sumptuous^  Nuraer- 
oua  were  the  transparencies  exhibited  in 
tbtt!  sitreets^  and  fraught  with  divers  allegoh 
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rical  ingenuities :  Lernaean  Hydras  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Polar  stars  on  the  other, 
being  among  the  most  favourite  emblems. 
A  spectator  was  not  dazzled  by  London 
magnificence,  or  elbowed  by  a  noisy  mob ; 
but  the  deficiencies  of  the  one  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other  were  both  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation 
of  this  scene.  It  will  be  impossible  erer  to 
jcrtse  from  my  recollection  the  splendour 
which  the  fairy  islands  of  Stockholm  re- 
flected on  the  lake  below,  or  the  romantic 
effects  of  the  cannonade,  peaUng  from  rock 
to  rock ;  while  every  object  around  seemed 
to  accord  in  still  but  pleasing  harmony. 
Over  the  face  even  of  the  people  them- 
selves one  spirit  of  tranquil  gladness  seemed 
to  prevail ;  and  they  viewed  the  various 
novelties  presented  to  their  eyes  with  a 
sober  and  almost  phlegmatical  compla- 
cency. 

Early  in  the  course  of  this  month  the 
severity  of  the  cold  began  to  be  felt,  and 
the  natives  shrouded  themselves  in  their 
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first  surtouts  for  the  winter.  There  are 
certain  pleasures,  notwithstanding,  that 
accompany  this  season.  The  preceding 
week  had  been  productive  of  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  snow,  and  fortunately  (being  the 
necessary  conditions  for  good  trainage)  it 
had  fallen  on  a  ground  already  hardened 
by  the  frost.  The  atmosphere,  disburdened 
of  its  load,  immediately  clears  up,  giving 
place  to  a  settled  state  of  weather.  The 
sledges  are  brought  out,  the  horses  harness- 
ed, and  all  the  world,  before  sluggish  and 
inactive,  at  once  is  set  in  motion.  Figures 
innumerable  are  seen  gliding  over  the 
white  carpet  of  snow,  with  a  pace  so  quick 
and  yet  so  silent,  that  it  appears  to  a  stran- 
ger as  an  exhibition  of  enchantment.  The 
cart  of  the  peasant,  the  carriage  of  the 
noble,  shoot  by  swift  as  lightning :  you  hear 
nothing  but  the  safety  bell  *,  which  tinkles 

*  The  proprietors  of  horses  that  traverse  the  streets  are 
obliged  by  law,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents,  to  afiBx  a 
bell  on  their  collars^  as  a  warning  of  their  approach;  so 
soft  is  thor  tread  on  the  beatensnow. 
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m  your  ear  as  it  {masses,  and  declines  in  the 
distance,  before  you  have  yet  well  recog-- 
nifled  its  sound.  While  the  gladdening 
fay  of  a  bright  san»  and  a  sky  perpetually 
serene,  lend  so  pleasing  a  variety  of  colours 
to  the  viewN^  to  render  a  picture  of  Stock- 
holm in  the  month  of  November  one  of  the 
liveliest  prospects  in  nature. 

The  gay  season  now  commenceSf  as  the 
chief  families  arrive  from  the  country  to 
winter  in  the  metropolis.  Early  hours 
are  still  preserved  here  in  spite  of  French 
£Eishions,  and  a  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  or 
a  profuse  supper  at  ten,  are  the  usual  offers 
of  Swedish  hospitality :  but  neither  are  the 
private  parties  frequent,  or  yet  the  puUic 
amusements  very  numerous.  Of  the  latter 
an  Italian  opera-house,  and  a  smaU  Swedish 
theatre,  alone,  were  open  during  our  stay : 
for  the  company  of  French  comedians,  who 
had  lately  attracted  much  notice  and  ap- 
probation, had  been  dismissed  by  order  of 
the  Crown  Prince.  There  were,  however, 
several  clubs  and  institutions  to  which  we 
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had  free  access.  The  first  of  these^  the 
Society,  or  Selskapet,  was  regulated  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  a  club  in  London. 
The  others  were  lodges,  that  held  assemblies 
and  balls  at  stated  times ;  the  Amaranth, 
the  Innocence,  tlie  Narcissus,  &a  The 
Amaranth  is  by  far  the  most  fashionable, 
and  the  best  attended,  and  includes  several 
associated  establisbments  in  the  larger 
towns  of  Sweden.  There  was  formerly  an 
order  of  knighthood,  instituted  by  Queen 
Christina,  under  this  title,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  her  lover,  Pontus  de  la 
Gardie ;  but  having  afterwards  fallen  into 
disuse,  it  was  nominally  revived  in  this 
spurious  shape  about  70  years  since  by  a 
private  association.  The  ceremonials  of 
inauguration  are  conducted  with  all  the 
due  forms  of  chivalry.  On  the  ballot  for  a 
new  member  being  declared,  the  dect  is 
introduced  by  a  lady,  and  a  procession  at* 
rayed  to  the  strains  of  solemn  music :  when 
this  is  concluded,  she  decorates  him  with 
the  ribbon  and  insignia  of  the  Amaranth, 
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aod  be  receives  on  his  shoulder  the  sword 
of  the  president,  who  is  usually  one  of 
the  first  officers  of  tlie  state*  The  grand 
cordons,  and  grand  crosses  and  collars,  are 
distributed  in  profusion — mock  honours^ 
that  give,  nevertheless,  a  strikingly  gay  air 
to  the  whole  assembly.  In  the  mids.  (not 
the  least  conspicuous)  shone  the  Marecha^ 
of  a  late  noble  marriage,  wearing,  in  similar 
knightly  guise,  the  garters  of  the  bride; 
which,  according  to  custom,  are  the  prize 
of  those  who  light  the  bridegroom  to  his 
chamber  on  the  nuptial  night.  But  ceremo- 
nious decorations,  so  universal  on  the  con- 
tinent in'  general,  are  objects  of  a  nature 
particularly  captivating  to  the  ostentatious 
mind  of  a  Swede.  At  a  meeting  even  of 
this  description  the  full  dress  is  ordinarily 
worn  by  all  that  are  entitled  to  it ;  and  ex- 
ceptions can  only  be  few,  when  the  members 
of  every  rank  and  profession,  frcmi  the 
highest  civil  officers  of  the  crown  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Artists,  have  their  dis- 
tinctive and   appropriate  uniform.     The 
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citizens,  too,  have  their  regular  gala  habit ; 
a  Spanish  cloak  and  hose  of  black,  being 
the  same  in  colour,  and  not  differing  much 
in  shape  from  the  common  dress  of  the 
court.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  among 
other  accomplishments,  the  young  of  both 
sexes  all  dance  extremely  well,  and  in  a 
style  inferior  perhaps  only  to  the  beau 
monde  of  Paris. 

The  real  orders  of  knighthood  in  Sweden 
are  four:  the  Seraphims,  the  Polar  Star, 
the  Sword,  and  the  Gustavus  Vasa.  These 
are  excellent  rewards  in  the  hands  of  a  go- 
vernment that  has  not  the  means  of  recom- 
pensing merit  by  more  substantial  acts  of 
compensation;  but  they  are  distributed 
somewhat  lavishly  here,  and  of  the  order  of 
the  Sword  alone  are  inrolled  more  than 
1000  Chevaliers. 

Among  the  lower  classes  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  approach  of  winter  gives  them 
the  hint  to  lay  up  their  stock  of  eatables  for 
the  frozen  market ;  the  provisions  lasting, 
in  a  congealed  state,  unhurt  during  the 
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whole  season.  They  next  pile  tbtir  stockt 
of  wood  for  firing,  and  light  up  the  stove  of 
their  wooden  cabin,  that  is  never  suffered  to 
grow  cool,  or  even  to  undergo  ventilation^ 
from  this  day  till  the  arrival  of  the  genial 
month  of  May. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  of  this 
time  was  the  return  of  the  seamen,  dis« 
charged  for  the  winter,  to  their  BotteUarsyOV 
apportionments  of  land.  We  saiV  a  division 
of  them  on  their  march,  carrying  their 
families,  with  all  their  little  store,  in  light 
Swedish  waggons  from  the  port  to  their 
homes :  here  they  were  housed,  each  with 
his  hut  and  plot  of  ground,  in  separate 
ranges  according  to  the  gradation  of  their 
respective  ranks;  the  habitation  of  the 
commander  of  the  ship's  company  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  permanent  en-^ 
campment.  It  is  a  mode  of  provision  pe- 
culiar, I  believe,  to  Sweden ;  and  was  made, 
during  a  former  reign,  by  the  application  of 
certain  lands  of  the  crown  to  this  purpose. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  of  maintenance 
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are  extended  to  the  army  as  well  as  the 
navy,  for  the  regiments  of  provincial  militia 
are  all  supported  in  the  same  way:  and 
these  (if  we  except  the  artillery,  and  a  few 
regiments  of  guards),  form,  in  fact^  the  only 
standing  force  of  the  country. 

We  dedicated  a  few  days,  while  the 
weather  was  yet  supportable,  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curiosities  of  Stockholm  and  its 
environs.  The  royal  palace  does  not  con-^ 
tain  many  things  which  may  be  charac- 
terised a5  worthy  of  remark ;  still  there  are 
some  good  paintings,  and  a  fine  gallery  of 
statues,  chiefly  antique,  collected  by  the 
taste  and  munificence  of  Gustavus  III. 
The  Endymion  is  a  chef^xuvre  of  its  kind. 
The  Raphael  china,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly Fayence-ware,  is  of  infinite  value, 
as  the  designs  are  after  drawings,  by  that 
master ;  but  must  be  regarded  a  splendid 
example  of  genius  and  talent  misapplied. 
The  art  of  makmg  this  sort  of  pottery  was 
in  his  day  newly  invented,  and  no  pains 
werespared  to  add  toits  meansof  decoratioou 
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Of  the  royal  palaces  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood, Drottningholm  is  the  largest:  it 
stands  in  a  highly  picturesque  situation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mcelar,  and  though  not 
built  in  the  first  style  of  magnificence^  yet 
fully  answered  the  purpose  of  its  erection, 
%hich  was  to  exhaust  the  treasures  of  the 
mother  of  Charles  XL,  since  it  was  feared 
by  her  advisers  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  squandered  in  a  less  objectionable 
mode.  The  room  where  the  late  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  confined,  upon  his  removal 
by  the  conspirators  from  Stockholm,  was 
shewn  to  us :  he  staid  here  no  longer  than 
one  day,  and  was  removed  for  the  three 
succeeding  months  to  Gripsholm,  another 
royal  seat  on  the  Maelar^  and  about  20 
miles  distant  from  the  capital. 

This  last  castle  has  sometimes  been  not 
unaptly  called  *^  La  Maison  de  force  de$ 
Rois  de  Suede :''  it  was  in  former  days  the 
place  of  confinement  of  Eric  XIV.  and  of 
John  III.,  whose  wretched  cells  in  the  round 
tower  are  now  pointed  out  to  the  stranger. 
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That  of  the  latter  is  a  small  apartment  en- 
circled by  a  second  wall  within  the  round 
tower  J  the  brick  flooring  was  half  worn 
through  by  the  constant  tread  of  the  royal 
prisoner  in  the  only  spot  where  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  windows  afforded  a  direct 
opening  to  the  realms  of  day :  and  seemed, 
by  this  mark  yet  remaining,  to  bring  all 
the  irksomeness  of  captivity  in  the  most 
forcible  manner  before  our  eyes.  But  his 
crimes  merited  (if  possible)  a  more  severe 
retribution,  and  this  even  from  a  brothei^s 
hand. 

Haga  is  a  small  elegant  pavilion,  the  fa^ 
vourite  retreat  of  Gustavus  III.,  situated 
within  one  mile  of  Stockholm,  and  sur- 
rounded, as  is  the  general  fashion,  with  gar- 
dens d  TAnglaise. 

If  it  were  needful,  however,  to  enter  into 
description,  the  arsenal,  the  depot  of  the 
trophies  of  the  Swedish  wars ;  the  Maison 
des  Nobles  (House  of  Peers)  filled  with 
the  escutcheons  of  all  the  first  families  of 
the  country ;  or  the  royal  cemetery  in  the 
Riddarholmen  church,  would  afibrd  ample 
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materials ;  but  these  may  be  considered  atf 
objects  rather  interesting  personally  toatra* 
veller  than  as  fit  to  be  given  in  detail  here. 

To  pass  on  to  another  point  connected 
with  the  general  spiritof  improvement  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  it  may  be  worth 
while  briefly  to  touch  upon  the  state  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  northern  metropolis. 

Music  is  by  no  means  neglected^  though 
very  few  of  the  old  national  airs  arie  now 
to  be  met  with.  The  comic  opera  of 
Frigga,  and  the  collection  of  songs  named 
Fredman's  Epistlar,  contain  almost  the 
only  examples :  for  the  generally  prevailing 
taste  for  the  Italian  style  has  banished 
every  other  idpa^  and  the  native  composers 
would  be  but  little  esteemed,  if  they  did 
not  conform  to  the  fashion.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  they  should  not  persevere 
in  a  line  which  might  place  higher  attain- 
ments within  their  reach^  as  well  as  entitle 
them  to  greater  claims  of  originality ;  in- 
stead of  this,  they  yield  to  the  seduction 
of  a  foreign  style,  meriting  certainly  its  re- 
putation fironi  the  high  pitch  of  excellence 
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to  Mrbich  it  has  been  advanced,  yet  wfaidi 
(it  should  at  the  same  time  be  remembered) 
in  point  of  exquisite  feeling  and  high 
wrought  melody,  is  never  heard  in  full  per^ 
fection  unless  on  Italian  ground. 

As  to  painting,  we  must  forbear  to  speak 
of  those  branches  of  art  where  the  higher 
powers  of  genius  are  called  for;  but  in 
such  as  are  purely  imitative  in  their  ub,^ 
ture,  we  must  allow  that  the  Swedes  dis- 
play no  mean  share  of  talent. 

Falcrantz,  as  a  painter  of  landscape, 
stands  the  first  in  reputation,  and,  indeed, 
may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  best  art- 
ists of  the  present  day.  He  is  almost  self- 
taught,  formed  by  a  judicious  course  of 
observation,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
excellent  judgment  and  an  accurate  eye 
for  colour.  His  principles  of  composition 
were  chiefly  gleaned  from  prints,  and  his 
fancy  pictures  shew  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  particular:  perhaps  he  is 
not  quite  so  successful  in  the  application 
of  his  rules  to  the  combinations  of  real 
landscape  $  far  however  be  it  from  an^  map 
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to  detract  by  triyial  points  of  criticisiq 
from  the  merits  of  a  person  that  deserves 
so  greatly  ihe  patronage  of  his  country 
and  the  admiration  of  the  art  in  general. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  pne  day  improve 
still  pore  in  technical  knowledge^  as  well 
as  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  world  by  visiting  those  rare  and 
precious  collections  that  are  now  scattered 
i^oughout  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  wliich 
make  foreign  travelling,  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  study,  so  necessary  a 
point  of  education  to  a  painter. 

It  is  not  enough  in  modem  days  that  a 
man  should  design  and  execute  with  taste 
and  spirit;  our  ideas  of  excellence  are 
formed  on  certain  fixed  models,  and  o«r 
prejudices  are  become  by  association  so 
9trong,  that  any  recent  production,  whatr 
ever  its  intrmsic  merit,  is  disregarded,  if  i( 
does  not  savour  in  son»e  respect  of  the 
style  of  the  old  masters.  Nor  is  this  a 
mere  outcry  of  fashion,  but  a  factitious 
feeling  which  has  grown  upon  us  by  habit, 
till  it  has  entirely  overpowered  the  natu|ral 
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Uas  of  our  minds.  The  arts^  we  say, 
are  Jost  to  our  days; — that  is,  they  have 
flourished  in  times  past,  and  for  this  very 
reason  th^y  neyer  will  or  can  attain  again 
the  same  degree  of  excellence.  The  great 
masters  of  the  several  old  schools  of  paints 
ing  have  left  nothing  to  their  successore 
but  imitation  ;  and  the  necessity  of  followr 
ing  the  beaten  track  lays  a  restniint  on  the 
efforts  even  of  the  most  daring,  and  effecT 
tually  suppresses  Ithe  experimental  ardour 
of  Qative  genius. 

Raffaelle,  Foussio,  &c.  it  will  be  said^ 
£9.unded  their  notions  on  the  works  of 
others,  and  studied  deeply  the  models  of 
excellence  whjicb  the  ancients  bad  left  bo- 
bind  them.  This  is  true;  but  these  weoe 
ebiefly  exaoiples  of  sculpture,  a  branch 
requiring  a  totally  different  application  of 
talent ;  their  style,  therefore,  did  not  pari- 
take  of  the  nature  of  precise  and  mecbap 
nical  imitation,  but  was  rather  formed  by 
the  deduction  of  certain  geaeral  princi[^eB 
that  developed  themselves  amidst  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  mighty  predeoeMors,  ami 
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which  a  strong  faculty  of  discriminatioii 
enabled  them  to  bend  and  adapt  to  their 
own  use. 

In  another  point  of  view  we  ought  not 
to  regret  that  the  art  itself  has  arrived  at 
this  point  of  its  progress;  all  the  moral 
advantages  held  out  from  its  study  are  to 
be  gained  by  pursuing  it  under  these  cir- 
cumstances: while  its  utility  is  finally 
more  widely  spread^  because  its  exercise 
is  more  universally  attainable;  and  it  is 
with  this  view  alone  it  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  Sweden. 

The  great  works  of  genius  are  but  the 
ornaments  and  decorations  of  the  art  in 
general,  objects  that  give  a  grace  and  dig- 
nity to  it  abstractedly  in  itself;  but  to 
rival  whose  rank  of  excellence  is  bv  no 
means  requisite  at  this  day  for  the  pur-^ 
posing  of  advancing  the  chief  ends  of  its 
pursuit. 

The  collections  of  pictures  in  the  coun- 
try are  not  numerous;  the  only  private 
ones  of  note  are  those  of  Count  Brahe,  the 
Baron  de  Geer,  and  Mr.  de  Wahrendorf  i 
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SO  that,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  spirit        il: 
with  which  these  noble    personages   dis*^ 
play  their  treasures,  foreign  travel  becomes 

doubly  necessary  to  a  Swedish  artist.    The 

• 

late  king,  whom  some  call  Gustaf  Adolf 
den  lit  en  (or  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  little) 
favoured  Falcrantz  with  his  advice  on  this 
point;  and,  in  furtherance  of  his  recom- 
mendation that  he  should  make  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe,  presented  him  with  a  do- 
nation from  his  royal  purse,  of  a  draft  for 
no  less  a  sum  than  200  R.  D.  B.,  about 
30/.  sterling.  We  may  hope  that  a  provi- 
sion more  suitable  to  the  purpose  will  be 
a£forded  by  the  Crown  Prince,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  spirit  of  zealous  ad-  , 
p)iration  for  the  arts,  which  appeared  to 
characterise  all  the  members  of  the  late 
French  government. 

Among  the  sculptors,  the  name  of  Sergei 
(il  Michel  Ange  du  Nord)  has  long  been 
justly  celebrated:  his  workshop  abounds 
with  models  of  beauty  and  grace,  eie- 
cuted  with  a  spirit  of  taste  and  fidelity 
that  desen^es  the  highest  encomium.    The 
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Cupid  and  Psyche,  Mars  and  Venus,  &e* 
are  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  elegant 
examples  of  the  beau  ideal:  but  this  is  a 
lofty  walk  of  art,  and,  I  must  confess,  they 
seemed  to  me  to  lack  something  of  the 
Promethean  fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  sci-* 
ence,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which, 
in  proportion  to  her  numbers,  has  contri^ 
buted  so  largely  to  its  advancement  as 
Sweden,  and  none  where  it  is  still  more 
steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  We 
met  several  most  distinguished  characters 
at  the  evening  parties  of  Herr  Edelcrantt*^, 

^  Herr  EdelcnuHz  was  n  native  of  Finland,  mueh  pa* 
tronified  by  Gustavus  III.  to  whom  he  owes  hi9  diief  ho- 
nours. He  unites  to  his  other  accomplishments  that  of 
great  mechanical  ingenuity,  of  which  we  saw  several  spe- 
cimens :  he  had  made  some  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine:  a  second  barometer,  with  a  ooipparative  scale, 
was  added  to  the  steam  gauge,  in  order  to  shew  the  varia- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  may,  he 
discovered,  affect  the  instrument  of  measure  to  the  amount 
of  one-seventh.  He  had  also  made  a  self-r^ulating  door 
to  confine  the  heat  of  the  fire  when  increanng  too  ftst 
This  steam  engine  was  epo^pl^yed  in  workiqg  a  cooMfullf 
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president  of  the  Board  of  Commerce, 
whose  house  is  the  focus  of  literature  at 
Stockholm. 

An  introduction  to  Professor  Berzdius 
was  not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages 
we  owed  to  the  president's  kindness :  he  is 
a  person  well  known  in  the  annals  of  che- 
mistry, and  that  has  lately  gained  addi- 
tional renown  from  his  indefatigable  re- 
searches in  illustration  of  the  theory  of 
definite  proportions.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous, however,  to  speak  even  in 
praise  of  the  scientific  acquirements  of 
such  a  man.  But  I  felt  happy  and  proud 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  one  so 


and  there  was  no  part  but  was  converted  to  use  in 
admirable  estaUisliment :  on  mounting  to  the  upper 
story  we  were  shewn  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  making 
pearl-barley ;  in  another  part  was  the  chimney  of  the  fire ; 
within  this  was  a  machine  for  drying  com ;  an  iron  cyfin- 
der  containing  a  sjural  chamber,  throu^  which  the  graio 
was  passed  by  a  regular  rotatory  moUon,  and  there  sdb- 
jected  to  the  moderate  action  of  the  heat  of  the  air  in  its 
passage  upwards;  a  contrivance  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  country,  where  the  rainy  season  frequently  sets  in 
be&irt  the  (nurvest  is  completed. 
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much  beloved  in  general,  and  who  proved 
as  estimable  in  private  life  as  respected  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

At  the  same  place  we  fell  in  with  Pro- 
fessor Schwartz,  a  celebrated  writer  in  the 
Flora  Indiana  Occidentalis,  and  were  after- 
wards indebted  to  him  for  a  sight  of  the  Ca- 
binet of  Natural  History.    A  general  de- 
scription of  this  collection  would  require 
the  pen  of  a  skilful  naturalist ;  and  as  to 
•  the  indigenous  productions  of  Sweden,  they 
have  been  already  too  well   detailed  in 
books  of  science  to  admit  of  the  cursory 
observations  of  a  traveller.    It  was  impos- 
sible, however,  not  to  be  struck  with  a 
specimen  that  was  pointed  out  to  our  no- 
tice of  the  food  of  the  peasantry  during  a 
hard  season  in  the  more  remote  districts.  It 
was  a  cake  from  Dalecarlia,  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees :  of  this  provender  the  birch  is 
the  most  common  in  use,  while  that  of  the 
pine  is  held  luxurious  and  dainty  fare ;  but 
to   procure  a  little  rye-flour  and  add  it 
to  this  wretched  mixture,  is  an  happiness 
that  jfalls  to  the  lot  of  few.     The  inner 
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bark  or  parenchyma  is  applied  to  this 
purpose ;  it  is  simply  macerated  in  water, 
ground  up,  and  formed  into  cakes  of  the 
consistence  of  a  wafer;  their  taste  is  slightly 
bitter,  but  seemed,  I  thought,  by  no  means 
less  palatable  than  the  coarse  leaven  bread 
of  rye  made  with  old  sour  yeast,  which 
generally  may  be  called  tlie  "  staflf  of  life*' 
even  throughout  the  more  fertile  parts  of 
Sweden. 

The  use  of  so  poor  a  diet  in  a  climate 
that  requires  the  most  nutritious  regimen 
is  attended  with  its  inconveniencies :  the 
rustic  peasants  in  general,  though  large 
and  bony,  are  of  a  spare  habit,  and  on  the 
smallest  alteration  or  improvement  of  their 
food  are  subjected  to  severe  attacks  of 
plethora.  Many  of  these  poor  creatures 
do  not  survive  their  first  visit  to  Stock- 
holm, where,  when  they  are  ill  of  a  surfeit, 
their  disease  is  usually  called  the  Dalecar- 
lian  malady^  from  its  prevalence  among 
that  people :  this  complaint,  indeed,  seizes 
upon  them  in  so  great  numbers,  as  to  give 


an  idea  to  the  vulgar  of  its  Iieing  conta- 
gious»  and  one  freciuently  hears,  as  the 
phrase  is,  that  it  is  "  going  about." 

A  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  1788, 
when  the  Jeintland  regiment  of  inihtia  was 
ordered  to  do  duty  in  the  capital :  the  men 
had  not  long  been  settled  in  their  quarters 
before  a  violent  mortality  broke  out,  and  in- 
creased to  so  alarming  an  extent,  that  in- 
quiry became  necessary.  After  due  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  a  medical  report  was 
prepared,  which  attributed  tiie  mischief  en- 
tirely to  the  nature  of  the  soldiers'  food  ; 
its  quality,  though  they  partook  of  no 
higher  luxuries  than  wheaten  bread  and  a 
little  meat,  was  yet  too  strong  and  nutri- 
tious for  stomachs  accustomed  to  other 
fare,  and  a  coarser  aliment  in  consequence 
prescribed.  An  inferior  bread  was  then 
baked  for  the  regiment,  adulterated  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  iiieagerness  and  indi- 
gestibility,  and  a  strict  attention  enforced 
to  the  poverty  of  the  rest  of  their  diet. 
Upon  this  the  stomachs  of  that  hardy  race 
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soon  regained  their  former  tone ;  the  nuni'- 
ber  of  deaths  gradually  diminished,  and! 
in  a  few  weeks  the  sick  list  ¥ras  entirely 
clear. 

Although  it  is  asserted  that  soine  years 
back  a  considerable  export  trade  in  grain 
was  carried  on  from  the  [yorts  of  Sweden^ 
yet  their  present  growth  falls  far  short  of 
the  ordinary  demand  6f  home  consumption. 
Since,  however,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  axid 
Finland,  that  were  once  her  granaries, 
have  been  successively  wrested  from  her 
grasp,  necessity  has  turned  the  attention 
of  the  nation  towards  other  sources  of 
supply ;  and  they  have  begun  to  learn  that 
industry  at  home  may  not  only  aiOford 
them  a  compensation  for  their  losses,  but 
place  their  dependance  on  a  footing  less 
precarious,  and  more  conducive  in  itself  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  countr3\. 

I  inspected  the  rental  of  a  well-managed 
estate  not  very  distant  from  Stockhc^m, 
which  then  yielded  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  its  produce  in  the  year  1805; 
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though  fewer  labourers  were  stated  to  be 
employed  in  its  cultivation.  The  agricul- 
ture was  carried  on  in  the  English  system^ 
and  much  money  had  been  laid  out  in  its 
improvement ;  yet  in  no  one  year  was  a  sum 
expended  greater  than  its  annual  income. 
It  is  not  meant  to  draw  a  general  conclusion 
from  a  particular  fact ;  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  best  informed  on  this  subject,  that 
if  the  present  zeal  for  improvement*  should 
continue,  Sweden  will  be  enabled  in  6fteen 
or  twenty  years  to  supply  herself  with 
grain  from  her  own  soil. 

The  crops  within   the  last  four  years 
on  an  average,  taken  throughout  Sweden, 

^  The  farmenafBnnthat  certain  atmospherical  chasges 
have  taken  place  of  late  years,  and  that  they  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  same  signs  as  indications  of  the  weather, 
which  formerly  answered  that  purpose.  The  draining  of 
land  and  dealing  of  forests  has  not  been  carried  on  to  an 
extent  that  would  warrant  its  beii^  assumed  as  the  cause : 
and  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Aurora  Borealis,  once 
so  commonly  seen  in  these  parts,  has  not  appeared  here 
more  than  once  in  the  last  eight  years :  it  is  How,  I  be- 
lieve, equally  rare  in  the  parallel  latitudes  of  Scotland. 
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give  a  proportioDal  improvement  of  5'0, 
as  maj  be  seen  by  the  table*  annexed :  a 
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further  proof  of  what  may  be  effected  on  • 
9oil  hitherto  stigmatised  as  barren  maj  be 
drawn  from  the  fact,  that  in  three  of  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  metropolis,  the 
additional  stimulus  afforded  to  the  exertion 
of  the  husbandman  has  carried  this  increase 
to  6*2,  and  in  some,  parts  even  6*7* 

Our  next  inquiry  on  this  subject  ought 
in  due  course  to  regard  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants of  the  country ;  and  we  shall  find, 
on  inspection,  it  is  not  such  as  poets  relate, 
^^  the  populous  teeming  North  once  poured 
"  from  her  frozen  loins,''  but  a  meagre  po- 
pulation, thinly  scattered  over  an  immea- 
surable tract  of  land.  The  difficulty  of 
rearing  children  in  a  climate  where  the 
most  robust  alone  can  survive  the  tender 
years  of  infancy,  in  addition  to  the  want  of 
food,  materially  diminishes  this  source  of 
national  prosperity ;  and  the  augmentation 
is  said  to  proceed  only  at  the  slow  rate  of 
0*8  annually  in  every  hundred,  or  eight 
persons  for  a  thousand. 

This  circumstance  does  not  pass  un- 
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noticed  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Population,  and  he  informs  us 
that  it  is  because  ^^  the  continual  cry  of  the 
^'  (Swedish)  government  for  an  increase  of 
^^  subjects  tends  to  press  the  population  too 
^^  hard  against  the  limits  of  subsistence/' 
He  has  stated  indeed  the  number  of  deaths 
to  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  living, 
than  appears  in  Akrells  more  accurate 
table :  this,  however,  is  of  little  moment ;  the 
evil  may  be  found  perhaps  not  to  originate 
here,  bu  tin  a  moret)bvious  and  natural  cause, 
the  deficiency  of  the  reproductive  power.  A 
large  family  is  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  North.  Animal  as  well  as  vegetable 
life  lies  half  extinct  under  the  rigour  of 
a  cold  climate,  while  a  contrary  effect  is 
observed  in  both  instances  in  a  tropical 
one.  No  direct  or  positive  check  is  ne« 
cessary ;  the  powers  of  nature  are  here  as 
there  justly  balanced  and  accommodated  to 
each  other ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  under  no  circumstances  of  encourage* 
ment  whatever,  though  the  means  of  sup^* 

q2 
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port  were  multiplied  to  the  utmost  extent^ 
could  this  country  ever  become  greatly 
populous.  With  a  view  to  increasing  their 
numbersy  he  recommends  the  Swedes  to 
augment  the  produce  of  their  soU  by  follow- 
ing a  better  system  of  agriculture ;  and  this 
has  in  many  parts  been  effected,  since  the 
period  of  his  visit.  He  is  not  equally 
judicious  inf  all  his  remarks,  and  I  should 
venture  to  say  is  perhaps  too  severe,  in  his 
censure  of  the  Swedish  government,  for 
the  erection  of  lying-in  and  foundling  bos* 
pitals,  which  he  says,  by  promoting  vicious 
habits,  in  reality  check,  rather  than  assist 
the  main-spring  of  population.  The  prin* 
cipte  is  in  itself,  no  doubt,  abstractedly 
true,  and,  in  a  state  thronging  with  popular 
tion,  and  abundant  in  vice,  his  proposition 
holds  practically  good ;  while  where  num- 
bers are  scarce  and  the  inclination  to  vice 
consequently  in  less  activity,  it  is  to  be 
premised  that  the  very  reverse,  with  regard 
to  the  increase  of  population  at  least,  woukl 
take  place.     Sweden  is  not  exactly  in  the 
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ratne  state  of  advancement  as  the  countries 
with  which  he  is  most  convenant,  and  ar- 
guments that  might  be  justly  urged  with 
regard  to  Ix)ndon  or  Paris  may  yet  be 
inapplicable  at  Stockhdm. 

Mr.  Malthus's  great  and  important  the«> 
ory  must  be  considered  as  an  outline  that 
is  to  be  perfected  and  filled  up  hereafter: 
its  primary  principles  are  no  more  to  be 
reasoned  upon  with  a  view  to  practical  pur- 
poses in  detail,  than  the  naked  theorems  of 
mechanics  or  any  other  branch  of  mathe- 
matical  science  are  to  be  acted  upon  as 
producing  the  same  result  in  theory  and 
experiment.  The  accompaniment  of  cir- 
cumstanceS)  the  intervention  of  second 
causesi  must  never  be  neglected  in  the  cal- 
culation of  one  case  more  than  the  other ; 
and  if  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Essay  on  Population  were  to  be  considered 
and  modified  with  this  aim,  it  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  frequent  citation  of  crude  and 
undigested  arguments  that  the  halfJeamed 
daily  bring  forward  from  a  treatise,  which 
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was  intended  by  its  author,  no  doubt,  for 
far  other  and  more  noble  purposes. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  the 
Crown  Prince  is  president^  has  applied  it- 
self with  great  assiduity,  inciting  as  well  as 
directing  the  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
and  making  the  occupation  of  fanning  not 
a  pleasure  alone,  but  gilding  it  with  the 
name  of  a  fashionable  recreation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wealthier  classes  of  society.  The 
attention  of  his  royal  highness  was  at  an 
early  period  called  to  this  subject :  he  had 
witnessed  a  very  severe  year  of  scarcity 
during  his  abode  in  Sweden,  and  to  alle« 
viate  its  immediate  pressure,  had  been  in-^ 
duced  to  expend  the  greater  part  of  his 
private  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
cora.  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  became  provi* 
dent  as  well  as  liberal  amidst  the  urgency 
and  distress  of  that  necessitous  period, 
and  applied  himself  to  draw  schemes  of 
improvement  for  the  future.  ^'  Born  in 
the  campy'"  said  he  in  his  speech  to  the 
board,  ^^  I  yet  know  well  bow  to  appre* 
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^^  date  the  art  of  agriculture  and  the  toil 
^  of  the  husband  man* — Sweden  has  an 
^'  extent  equal  to  that  of  old  France^  though 
^  she  possesses  not  more  than  a  ^nth  part 
^  of  her  population.  To  the  labours  of 
^  cultivatiouy  therefore,  must  our  exertions 
^  continually  be  directed.  With  the  brave 
^  Swedes,  my  companions  in  arms,  you 
shall  be  protected  from  every  foreign 
enemy,  while  the  fruits  of  the  harvest 
^^  shall  be  gathered  in  security  and  tran^ 
^  quilUty." 

It  was  one  proof  of  his  earnest  attention 
to  these  concerns,  that  at  the  conference 
at  Abo  he  procured  a  promise  from  the 
emperor  of  Russia  of  some  select  stallions, 
from  the  dilSerent  breeds  of  horses,  whidi 
are  scattered  in  the  provinces  of  that  em* 
pire :  the  stud,  about  60  in  number,  arrived 
in  the  course  of  this  month  at  Stockholm^ 
all  of  which  were  intended  to  be  distri* 
buted  as  presents  to  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  country,  on  condition  of  their  affords 
ing  certain  accoounodation  to  their  neigh- 
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bours.  They  were  of  a  shewy  exterior, 
and  beautiful  contour,  probably  not  ill- 
suited  to  cross  with  the  native  Swedes, 
which  are.  clever  active  horses,  their  loins 
strong,  their  limbs  well  knit,  but  though 
possessing  many  excellent  points,  yet  small 
in  stature,  and  without  any  pretension  to 
elegance  of  figure. 

In  considering  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty, the  exportable  produce,  that  in  many 
cases  forms  nearly  the  whole  revenue,  must 
not  be  omitted.  Those  who  go  by  the 
name  of  merchants  at  Stockholm  are  in 
fact  only  commissioners  or  agents  in  a  con^ 
cern  where  the  landholders  themselves  are 
the  bond  Jide  dealers.  It  is  a  wholesale 
traffic  that  is  carried  on.  They  send  out 
timber,  pitch,  copper,  pig  iron,  &c.  and 
only  very  few  wrought  articles,  except 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  sheet-anchors, 
or  things  of  that  nature.  Manufactories, 
as  has  been  before  said,  cannot,  in  the  pre*^ 
sent  state  of  Sweden,  flourish  to  any  great 
degree.    They  are  insufficient  in  number 
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and  activity  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand 
at  home,  and  utterly  unfit,  in  point  of  the 
quality  of  their  goods,  to  stand  any  com* 
petition  with  those  from  abroad.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  making  up  pig  iron  ^  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  mines  that  had 
so  long  been  worked  in  Sweden'  was  not 
practised  until  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
ore  being  constantly  exported  to  Germany, 
and  returned  in  the  shape  of  metal :  from 
which  circumstance  we  should  be  in* 
dined  to  draw  an  inference  somewhat  un« 
favourable  to  the  general  encouragement 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
country. 

The  adoption  of  strict  regulations  at  the 
custom'phouse  is  in  some  sort  necessary, 
under  the  prevalent  European  system  of 
commercial  jealousy :  but  by  prohibiting, 
in  one  sweeping  clause  as  it  does,  the  in- 
troduction of  new-made  articles,  the  govern- 
ment holds  out  too  great  a  stimulus  to  the 
activity  of  the  smuggler,  and  in  the  end 
cheats  itself  of  one  of  the  most  productive 
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toranches  of  revenue :  for,  in  spite  of  the 
laws,  EDglish  articles  of  ererj  descriptioD 
are  to  be  found  in  every  shop  at  the  capital ; 
where  a  certain  enhancement  in  price, 
from  the  increased  di£Slcultj  of  importatioo, 
is  the  only  effect  produced* 

When  the  call  for  foreign  articles  is  so 
great,  and  the  objects  of  export  so  few,  it 
must  appear  singular  to  be  told,  in  the 
(^cial  reports,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
in  favour  of  Sweden :  but  such  an  assertion 
is  no  novelty.  Almost  every  nation  pubUdy 
notifies  the  same  result  of  their  annual  ex« 
aminations :  so  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  all  the  world  were  gainers  alike« 
I'he  fallacy  (as  far  as  it  is  one)  arises,  not 
only  from  the  incorrect  statements  of  the 
custom-house,  which  fall  short  from  the 
above-mentioned  evasions,  but  from  a  con^ 
fusion  of  the  nominal  prices  of  foreign  ar- 
tides  here  with  those  they  bear  in  the 
country  from  whence  they  come.  But  that 
the  balance  of  exports  and  imports  is 
against  Sweden  may  certainly  be  inferred 
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from  the  fact  of  the  paper  notes  having  so 
long  continucki  to  be  her  only  medium  of 
exchange. 

The  apparently  high  value  of  money  in 
Sweden  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  her^  as  an  improving  nation ;  especially 
with  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  her 
export  tradei  since  she  can  afford  to  sell 
her  deals,  iron,  &c.  at  a  lower  price  to 
the  foreign  merchant,  than  under  other 
circumstances:  but  at  the  same  time  it 
affords  us  a  secure  criterion  of  her  actual 
poverty.  We  see  that  every  article  of  life 
is  cheap,  and  that  the  private  fortunes  of 
individuals  are  at  a  low  estimation,  in 
comparison  with  their  average  amount  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  70,000  R.  D.  B.  (or 
10,000/.)  is  reported  to  be  the  income  of 
the  first  landed  proprietor  in  Sweden*: 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  much 
larger  annual  prc^t  being  realised  in  trade* 

*  The  private  income  allowed  to  the  King  bj  an  act 
of  the  diet  in  1818,  ance  the  accession  of  Bemadotte,  is 
320,000  R.  D.  B.  or  about  48,000/L  starling. 
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Being  engaged,  however,  in  a  question  cff 
this  sort,  it  is  fair  to  add  that  the  prices 
of  articles  have  risen  very  much  of  late, 
and  in  a  greater  proportion  than  any  tem- 
porary depreciation  of  the  paper  money 
can  serve  to  account  fon  The  increase 
of  the  price  of  one  tunna*  of  grain  in  two 
years,  taken  at  an  interval  of  six,  was  as 
follows. 

Bye.  Barley. 

R.D.  B.        Sch.  B.D.B.     Sdu 

1805  4       36  3      28 

1811  8       12  6        4 

But  on  taking  the  average  crops  for  the 
last  ten  years,  the  increase •[•  of  prices  ap- 

*  The  capacity  of  the  tunna  has  been  mistaken  by  a 
late  learned  traveller  in  Sweden ;  it  equals  four  busheb 
five  quarts  Winchester  measure. 

"f  I  have  seen  a  table,  comparing  the  prices  of  com  in 
different  years,  between  the  London  and  Stockholm  mar- 
kets, with  the  medium  of  the  Hamburg  exchange :  it  is  an- 
gular that  they  varied  nearly  in  corresponding  pn^x)rtioii8. 

Rate  of  exchange,  Jan.  7,  1814. 
R.  D.  B.  Sch. 

London  7    40    for    j^l 

Petersburg  20   for    1  rouble  paper. 
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pears  to  have  been  progressive  in  a  ratio  of 
four  to  nine,  and  the  scale  of  things,  in  ge« 
neral,  has  been  similarly  enhanced.  We 
must  congratulate  the  country,  I  believe, 
on  this  sign  of  increasing  wealth. 

Increase  of  prices  in  a  domestic  view 
generally  argues  a  greater  abundance  of 
money,  (at  least  with  an  healthy  medium 
of  circulation)  and  is  felt  injuriously  only 
by  a  few  individuals  because  the  advance 
of  receipts  is  not  in  all  lines  and  professions 
alike  regular  and  uniform :  but  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  few  are  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced, with  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  state,  by  the  enrichment  of  the  many^ 
and  these  matters  in  a  short  time  adjust 
themselves  to  a  proper  level.     In  a  con- 

Pricetofartackt. 

R.  D.  B.  Sch.  t.      d. 

Day  labour  SS     =     9    0 

Fuel  for  fire  for  a  week  8S     =     S    0 

Hot  meats,  each  plate  8     =     04 

Bourdeaux  wine  2    S4     =     4    6 

Landed  estate  of  10,000  acres  near  Helsinburg,  valued  at 

60,000L  sterling. 
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trary  state  of  affairs,  where  prices  keep 
oa  the  declinei  the  public  wealth  is  no« 
minally  diniinished,  and  iDdividuals  may 
measure  one  against  the  other  as  beforet 
but  it  is  then  only  a  balance  of  distress* 
In  either  case  setting  out  from  a  fixed 
pointi  industry  will  be  found  to  be  en- 
couraged or  checked  I  according  as  more 
or  less  money  is  promised  as  its  recom- 
pense: and  national  wealth  rises  or  falb 
by  the  action  of  the  increase  or  decrease^ 
not  by  the  quantum  of  the  currency  itself* 
To  be  in  the  ascending  scale  therefore  is  to 
flourish ;  to  be  stationary  is  to  retrograde ; 
and  to  fall  in  prices  is  temporary  ruin^ 

Of  another  circumstance,  nevertheless, 
the  possession  of  an  inconvertible  medium 
of  circulation,  which  many  writers  hail 
with  the  saine  tone  of  exultation,  I  may 
at  least  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  a  more 
equivocal  S3'mptom  of  prosperity,  but  one 
which  has  long  ago  made  its  appearance 
in  Sweden:  nor  have  its  consequences 
been  always  of  a  beneficial  nature. 
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The  first  paper  note  for  general  circula- 
tion bears  the  date  of  17179  being  stamped 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  XII. ;  though  it 
was  not  till  the  year  17899  upon  the  em* 
barrassments  succeeding  the  first  war  of 
Finlandi  that  gold  and  silver  began  to 
grow  really  scarce ;  and  some  years  after 
that  time,  the  continued  demand  for  specie, 
which  was  created  throughout  Europe, 
entirely  exhausted  the  remaining  stock.-** 
This  took  place  much  about  the  same  period 
that  guineas  were  discovered  in  England 
to  be  ^'  an  unnecessary  incumbrance :"  the 
system,  however,  is  more  perfect  here,  for 
literally  nothing  but  the  base  metal  copper 
is  ever  seen  in  circulation.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  golden  ducat,  bearing  the 
king's  stamp,  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Bank  for  the  market  price  of  gold,  because 
silver,  as  was  before  stated,  is  the  standard 
of  the  currency  *  fixed  by  law.  But  I  must 

*  The  paper  in  circiilation  has  anoe  thif  period  beat 
rapidly  increaaed :  its  aiBouat  in  1817  was  90,000,000^ 
being  more  than  double  its  amount  in  IWSti  sod  puhfic 
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add  9  that  the  credit  of  their  paper  moliey 
was  not  at  this  time  suspected,  though  ap^ 
pearing  to  .  have  suffered  a  depreciation 
in  common  with  that  which  was  general 
throughout  Europe,  arising  from  the  in-* 
creased  demand  for  the  precious  metals; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  certain  re* 
strictions  were  laid  down  by  government, 
which  prevented  the  Bank  from  answer^ 
ing  calls  for  payment  in  cash.  The  na- 
tional establishment  is  a  Bank  of  deposit, 
founded  in  1657 ^  upon  the  plan  of  Palm^ 
struck,  a  Livonian:  it  is  connected  with 
the  government  in  some  sort,  being  placed 
under  the  superintendance  of  all  the  es^iates 
of  the  realm,  except  that  of  the  peasants, 
who  formally  refused  to  participate  in  the 
charge.  Their  issues  are  made  upon  cer« 
tain  depositable  securities,  such  as  iron, 
timber,  goods,  &c. ;  houses  and  land  are 

credit  c£  oourae  has  greatly  suffered :  the  Crown  Frinoe, 
however,  has  adopted  various  schemes  of  retrenchment 
and  economy;  and  though  his  commercial  regulations 
may  not  be  judicioiw,  there  are  Bomc  other  parts  of  hi 
plan  that  cannot  fail  of  success. 
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by  their  rules  never  to  be  accepted,  since, 
if  seized  in  case  of  default,  the  return  is 
too  slow  to  admit  a  sufficient  profit  to  be 
realized  upon  them.  There  is  an  office 
also  where  bills  are  discounted,  in  which 
some  of  the  managers  of  the  Bank  have 
the  chief  share;  but  as  more  risk  is  in- 
curred, it  is  a  distinct  concern,  and  con- 
stitutes no  part  of  the  national  establish* 
ment- 

It  was  not  without  some  feeling  of  sur- 
prise, that  an  Englishman  at  Stockholm 
listened  to  a  conversation  upon  detail 
points  of  political  matter,  and  especially 
such  as  now  occurred :  the  restrictions  of 
the  Bank,  the  daily  increasing  prices  of 
things,  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  a  seat  in  the  Diet,  or  the  severity  of 
the  penal  code.  They  were  not  made  the 
subject  of  speculation  in  a  review  or  a 
gazette ;  they  were  'not  hawked  about  by 
loungers  in  the  streets,  or  commented  upon 
by  the  clamorous  orators  of  an  evening 
forum.     Nevertheless,  these  topics  were 

VOL.  I.  H 
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occasionally  brought  on  the  table,  and  al- 
ways treated  with  that  dignity  and  deco- 
rum, which  those  who  are  really  interested 
in  their  subject  can  never  cease  to  feel. 
The  three  former  exist,  in  fact,  beyond  a 
doubt;  but  as  to  any  complaint  on  the 
last  mentioned  circumstance,  whatever  may 
be  the  literal  ordinance  of  the  law,  its  prac- 
tical severity  is  little  or  none :  and  the  ne** 
cessary  arbitrary  power,  which  is  intrusted 
to  their  judicial  magistrates,  is  administered 
(it  is  impossible  to  say  more)  as  in  Eng- 
land itself 

The  modes  of  punishment,  decreed  by 
law,  differ  from  those  in  use  with  us :  for 
a  common  misdemeanour,  the  offender  is 
mounted  astride  a  wooden  horse,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  derision  of  the  populace ;  for- 
merly with  a  pair  of  heavy  weights  attached 
to  his  legs,  like  the  punishment  some  years 
ago  discarded  from  our  regiments  of  dra- 
goons. For  petty  offences,  public  whip- 
ping with  rods  at  the  Treska,  or  public 
place  of  shame,  is  awarded  to  either  sex 
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indiscriminately.  For  robbery  on  the 
highway,  or  for  house-breaking,  the  cul- 
prits are  sentenced  to  be  hung ;  and  in  case 
of  murder  they  are  always  beheaded.  The 
right,  however,  of  making  three  separate 
appeals  to  the  superior  courts,  which  is 
granted  in  civil  causes,  is  extended  also  to 
the  criminal ;  and  what  may  be  reckoned 
a  still  more  extraordinary  provision,  no 
man  can  suffer  death  according  to  his  sen- 
tence, until  he  has  made  an  actual  coufes« 
sion  of  his  crime.  This  apparent  act  of 
lenity  had  its  origin  in  a  most  unmerciful 
custom,  for  torture  was  anciently  employed 
to  extort  the  necessary  avowal,  and  Gus- 
tavus  III.  having  abolished  that  iniquitous 
practice,  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  law 
were  left,  as  1  conjecture,  unaltered. 

Nov.  17. — ^The  example  of  an  execution, 
when  after  some  weeks  the  necessary  ad- 
mission of  the  crime  had  been  made,  hap-- 
pened  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. The  oflFender  was  an  Italian,  who 
murdered  his  companion,  in  consequence 

e2 
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of  a  violent  quarrel  at  cards :  he  had  re- 
peated the  blow  five  and  twenty  times^ 
following  his  unfortunate  victim  from  room 
to  room,  and  therefore  no  plea  of  sudden 
passion  was  admissible  in  mitigation.  It 
was  two  years  since  the  spectacle  of  suck 
a  punishment  had  been  witnessed  at  Stock- 
holm, and  on  the  appointed  morning  an 
immense  crowd  was  assembled,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  rigour*  of  the  sea- 
son. Two  file  of  armed  soldiers  (from  the 
regiment  of  police)  with  their  officer,  who 
superintended  the  execution,  were  station- 
ed in  attendance  at  the  prison  door;  for 
such  is  the  fashion  of  the  country.  How- 
ever enormous  the  custom  ma}"  seem  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman,  the  same  must  be 
said  to  be  the  practice  of  all  European  na- 
tions, I  believe^  except  ourselves:  those 
delicacies  of  British  Hberty,  that  forbid  the 
agency  of  the  military  to  put  in  force  the 
awards  of  the  civil  power,  are  not  points 

♦  The  mercury  stood  at  — 17^  Cebiusy  or  -f  2  Fahren- 
belt. 
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intelligible  to  the  patriotic  sensibility  of 
any  but  our  own  countrymen. 

But  to  return  to  my  story. — At  nine 
o'clock  the  gates  were  unbarred,  and  the 
culprit  walked  forth  with  a  crucifix  and 
beads  in  his  hand,  (for  he  was  a  papist) 
accompanied  by  a  French  priest :  the  pro- 
cession, moving  slowly  up  the  street,  passed 
the  Stadt  Huset  or  town  house,  wliere  a 
glass  of  wine  was  presented  him,  according 
to  ancient  custom :  some  support,  indeed, 
seemed  necessar}',  as  the  distance  from 
the  prison  to  his  place  of  destination  was 
upwards  of  two  English  miles.  In  about 
half  an  hour's  time  the  fatal  spot  ap- 
peared: in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  am- 
phitheatre of  rocks,  which  was  crowded  with 
spectators,  stood  a  low  circular  tower,  sur- 
mounted with  a  triple  gallows ;  below  was 
a  wooden  scaffold  with  a  few  fir  boughs 
scattered  about,  encircled  by  a  range  of 
soldiers.  When  arrived  within  this  ring, 
he  cast  a  look  around,  and  for  a  moment 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  block:   the  priest 
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recalled  his  thoughts  that  seemed  to  wan- 
der, and  holding  up  the  cross,  besought 
him  with  earnestness  to  join  with  him  in 
prayer;  he  did  so:  he  next  received  the 
absolution  from  his  hands,  again  confessing 
his  guilt,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  his 
voluntary  submission  to  punishment  might 
be  accepted,  in  some  degree,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  he  had  committed.  A 
little  chorus  of  Catholic  orphans,  whom  the 
Abbe  had  brought  up,  kneeling  around 
him,  now  commenced  the  chant  of  a 
solemn  and  sacred  hymn. — "  Allons  deper 
chons"  said  the  police  officer,  with  a  j6erce- 
ness  that  disgraced  humanity — "  We  have 
no  time  to  lose." — ^The  man  of  authority 
was  obeyed — the  hymn  ceased;  and  the 
unfortunate  offender  instantly  undressed. 
He  laid  aside  his  neckcloth  and  tied  a 
bandage  round  his  eyes  with  a  firm  hand. 
— ^^  Now,""  said  he,  "  I  am  ready,  lead  on  :'* 
he  marched  steadily  forward  and  mounted 
the  scaffold — ^All  was  silence — "  Stay  awhile^ 
f '  let  me  pray  alone :" — He  knelt  down  and 
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stretched  forth  his  hands  for  a  few  seconds 
to  heaven,  then  clasping  them  over  his 
head,  threw  himself  on  the  fatal  billet :  at 
that  instant  the  axe  fell ;  but  the  blow  was 
ill  directed,  and  the  body  shrunk  back : 
again  the  axe  was  reared  in  the  air  covered 
with  gore— and  yet  a  third  time.  A  scene 
like  this  is  too  horrible  a  piece  of  butchery 
to  admit  of  description :  even  Swedish 
phlegm  was  moved  to  murmur  at  the 
sight. 

The  just  discrimination  of  national  cha- 
racter is  a  task  of  infinite  difficulty ;  it  is 
denied  to  the  native  from  prejudice,  to 
the  resident  from  too  great  familiarity,  to 
the  visitor  from  too  little  means  of  ob- 
servation; it  is  imperious,  therefore,  on 
every  one  to  contribute  whatsoever  he 
mav  be  able  towards  the  illustration  of 
such  a  point,  and  to  leave  it  to  those  per- 
sons who  may  succeed  better  in  forming 
abstract  views  on  the  subject. 

The  Swedes  have  their  singularities :  and 
if,  as  philosophers  tell  us,  the  chill  of  a 
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northern  climate  tinges  the  minds  and  man-^ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  with  an  unim pas- 
sioned species  of  reserve,  it  is  certain  that 
there  exists  something  of  a  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  moral  and  physical  constitution 
of  this  country.  Rigidly  ceremonious,  they 
make  their  stiff  and  measured  courtesies 
the  essentials  rather  than  the  forms  of  life, 
and  seem,  in  a  stranger's  eye,  a  people  cold 
iij  their  nature  as  the  very  snows  they 
dwell  upon.  Their  characteristics,  a  passive 
courage  not  unmixed  with  indolence;  a 
pride,  not  free  from  ignorance;  a  dis- 
position, that  is  not  ill-humoured  from 
having  no  humour  at  all,  from  indifference 
—from  apathy. 

But  a  Swede  is  never  in  extremes :  even 
these  traits  are  not  deeply  marked,  and  if 
we  review  the  more  favourable  side  of  his 
character,  we  shall  find  in  him  an  un- 
daunted spirit  of  perseverance,  and  an 
honest  love  of  freedom,  to  which  the  feel- 
ings of  ever}'  one  does  homage ;  and  I  may 
truly  afBrip  that  no  traveller  passes  from 
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tiieir  shores  but  he  ciuits  them  with  regret, 
and  ever  afterwards  takes  the  strongest 
interest  in  whatever  tidings  he  may  hear 
that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
In  the  hidier  classes  the  mind  is  neces- 
sarily  tempered  by  the  grace  and  fashion 
of  society,  and  there  are  many  whom  pri- 
vate sentiments  of  respect  would  lead  me 
at  all  times  to  acknowledge  with  warm 
expressions  of  gratitude,  and  to  recall  with 
peculiar  pleasure  many  a  happy  hour  I 
have  spent  at  Stockholm. 

But  we  must  not  look  for  traces  of  na- 
tional character  in  assemblies  of  this  de- 
scription; it  is  rather  among  the  middle 
and  inferior  ranks  that  we  see  the  "  mirror 
held  up  to  nature/'  The  members  of 
polished  society  throughout  Europe  are, 
in  all  essential  points,  nearly  alike  in  man- 
ner, in  sentiment,  in  morals;  save  only 
that  some  allowances  should  be  made  for 
the  different  temperament  produced  by 
the  influence  of  a  voluptuous  southern 
climate. 
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The  people  of  this  country  are  however 
chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  disregarding  the 
distinction  on  this  last-mentioned  subject, 
which  nature  herself  seems  to  point  out. 
They  aim  at  the  imitation  of  a  peculiar 
style  of  refinement,  which  is  not  conge* 
nial  to  their  constitution.  French  or  Ita- 
lian manners  and  customs  are  introduced 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  even  to  the 
nursery;  and  fictitious  habits  are  formed 
long  before  they  are  understood.  So  far 
was  the  principle  of  schooling  carried,  that 
previous  to  the  French  revolution,  a  Swe- 
dish regiment  was  constantly  maintained 
at  a  large  expense  in  the  French  capital, 
whence  they  returned  to  Stockholm  with 
a  large  assortment  of  phrases  and  forms 
of  courtesy,  and  a  fashionable  expansion 
of  their  ideas. 

But  if  this  people  must  imitate,  they 
should  seek  examples  better  suited  to  their 
nature;  morality  and  manners  are  soon 
confounded;  and  the  introduction  of  such 
as  the  above  is  an  engrafting  of  incom- 
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patibles,  that  must  produce  only  the  cold 
debauchery  and  deadly  poison  of  vicious- 
ness,  without  engendering  that  lively  feel- 
ing and  open  generosity  of  sentiment  which 
tempers  vice  itself  with  at  least  a  palliative, 
and  perhaps  a  corrective  power. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  character, 
it  is  fair  to  recur  to  the  developement  of 
public  sentiment  which  is  manifested  on 
great  occasions;  and  look  to  historical 
facts  in  support  of  the  argument.  We 
shall  observe  then,  on  pursuing  this  notion, 
that  in  spite  of  their  cold-blooded  ob- 
duracy, or  perhaps  arising  from  this  very 
cause,  a  turn  of  mind  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary nature  was  always  predominant  here. 
There  was  a  pr6ci$  of  the  Swedish  annals 
lately  published,  whose  tide  was  not  ill  ima- 
gined, "  Swenska  Konungars  olycks  OdeUy' 
(Calamities  arrive  to  the  kings  of  Sweden) ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  it  contains  a 
catalogue  of  horrors  beyond  compare :  few 
were  the  monarchs  of  this  country  that 
were  not  either  killed  or  forcibly  dethroned : 
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and  since  the  two  last  reigns  have  afforded 
each  an  example  of  its  kind,  one  must  be 
pennitted  to  hope  that  their  names  will 
close  the  list. 

The  story  of  a  recent  murder  might  be 
added  (not  indeed  of  one  possessing  royal 
dignity)  but  who  merited  a  rank  among 
the  first  of  his  eountrj^  for  birth,  for  ta- 
lents, and  for  rare  accomplishments.  The 
assassination  of  Count  Fersen,  both  from 
its  manner  and  nature,  is  an  act  that 
would  stain  the  foulest  page  of  history. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Prince  Augustenberg,  the  late 
Crown  Prince,  that  a  thousand  rumours 
and  conjectures  arose  on  the  cause  of  so 
unexpected  a  catastrophe.  A  physician 
was  in  consequence  sent  into  Schonen, 
where  the  accident  happened,  in  order  to 
examine  his  body.  But  upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  found  an  inspection  had  already 
taken  place  by  some  of  the  faculty  from 
Lund,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
were  unfortunately  thrown  away.     The 
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officml  paper,  therefore,  stated  his  full 
confidence  in  the  relation  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  but  that  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion the  report  with  his  name. 

Murmurs  in  the  mean  time  daily  grew 
more  loud  and  violent  at  the  capital; 
suspicions  that  are  not  even  yet  forgotten 
were  attached  to  those  whose  rank  and 
eminence  alone  made  them  obnoxious  to 
attack.  The  unfortunate  nobleman  above- 
mentioned,  his  sister  Countess  Piper,  and 
even  the  queen  herself,  became  the  objects 
of  execration  with  the  ignorant  and  mis^ 
guided  multitude. 

The  friends  of  Fersen,  aware  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  repeatedly  ad- 
monished him  to  avoid  appearing  in  public, 
but  their  advice  was  unavailing :  presuming 
on  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  he 
resolved  not  to  neglect  his  last  duty  to 
the  remains  of  the  prince,  and  took  his 
place  accordingly  in  the  funeral  proces- 
sion as  it  entered  the  streets  of  Stock- 
holm* For  some  time  they  went  on  quietly  : 
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DO  disposition  to  riot  was  any  where  dkr- 
played  until  the  hearse  reached  the  Maison 
des  Nobles,  when,  as  if  on  a  sudden,  a  party 
from  amidst  the  crowd  of  spectators  rushed 
upon  the  count  and  dragged  him  from  his 
horse;  sticks,  umbrellas,  and  whatever 
other  articles  were  at  hand,  were  con- 
verted by  their  fury  into  weapons  of  as* 
sassination ;  and  in  one  short  half  hour 
he  was  no  more.  Singular  to  relate,  all 
this  passed  without  interruption,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  evening:  the  guard  was 
on  duty  at  the  palace;  the  police-office 
hard  by;  the  intended  murder  had  been 
publicly  talked  of,  and  when  actually  com-^ 
mitted,  every  one  seemed  amazed  and 
astonished :  but  no  one  was  punished,  or 
was  any  inquiry  made ;  all  that  is  said  is, 
that  some  people  of  a  decent  condition  of 
life  were  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  bloody  deed. 

It  might  be  added,  that  the  same  no^ 
toriety  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  con- 
spirators   preceded    the    assassination  of 
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Gustavus  the  third:  the  time,  the  place, 
all  was  known  and  made  the  subject  of 
coDversation  at  Stockholm.  The  king 
himself,  who  thought  to  overawe  the  con* 
spirators  by  boldly  facing  their  treasonous 
attempts,  was  aware  also  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  plot  carried  on  against  the  late 
king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  in  like 
manner  made  public  beforehand,  but  his 
acts  of  folly  had  justly  excited  the  general 
execration  against  him ;  still  it  is  surprising 
that  greater  secrecy  should  not  have  been 
requisite  for  the  execution  of  a  plot  against 
the  sovereign.  Except  the  quiet  substitu- 
tion of  one  emperor  or  empress  for  an- 
other, which  sometimes  has  occurred  at 
Petersburg,  I  know  of  nothing  parallel  in 
history :  in  Russia  however  the  people  are 
not  parties  concerned,  the  affair  resembles 
the  transfer  of  a  private  right ;  here  the 
case  is  different,  and  admits  of  no  excuse 
for  such  insensibility. 

The  ordinary  vehicles  of  public  feeling, 
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newspapers,  reviews,  gazettes,  &c.  have  id 
a  country  like  this  a  very  limited  circular 
tion,  and  as  the  interest  excited  in  such 
matters  is  proportionably  small.  The  parties 
immediately  interested  alone  are  actors  in 
these  conspiracies:  if  any  other  stir  is 
made  on  any  side,  it  is  only  to  be  viewed 
as  a  proof  that  public  irritation  may  burst 
out  on  occasion  even  where  national  sen-* 
timent  in  one  sense  of  the  word  seems 
scarce  to  have  existence. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  that  poinfc 
of  our  story  relative  to  late  events  which 
gave  occasion  to  this  digression.  Prince 
Augustenburg  being  deceased,  a  diet  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  successor,  and 
public  attention  was  turned  to  the  great 
duty  that  had  devolved  to  their  charge*^ 
The  remembrance  of  the  former  glory 
of  Sweden,  the  sense  of  their  recent  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  threatening  situation 
which  Russia  held  from  the  possession  of 
Finland,  made  the  more  thinking  part  of 
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the  nation  unanimous  in  the  wish  to  select 
a  man  of  military  talents.  It  was  natural 
at  that  epoch,  therefore,  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  France.  The  French  officers  were 
for  the  most  part  in  disrepute  with  the 
world  from  the  tyranny  which  they  had 
exercised,  and  seemed  but  ill  qualijQed  to 
discharge  the  paternal  duties  of  a  king; 
but  it  so  happened  that  Bernadotte's  mild 
administration  of  the  district  entrusted  to 
his  charge  in  the  North  of  Germany,  to- 
gether with  his  consequent  removal  from 
that  command  for  his  lenity  and  humanity, 
had  become  lately  a  general  subject  of  en- 
comium.  Bernadotte,  moreover,  had  been 
personally  made  known  to  General  Essen, 
General  Wrede,  and  many  other  Swedish 
officers  of  distinction,  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Lubec  in  the  Prussian  war. 
He  had  exerted  his  influence  with  Buo- 
naparte to  procure  an  armistice  for  the 
troops  whom  the  late  king's  folly  had  ex- 
posed to  so  great  difficulties;  and  every 
individual  concerned  felt  grateful  for  his 
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friendly  zeal.  Thus  far  he  was  befriended 
by  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances ; 
but  it  still  remained,  for  those  who  wished 
him  well  here,  to  interest  the  people  in  his 
behalf;  and  they  too  had  heard  of  his  name, 
and  that  coupled  with  military  character 
and  renown. 

The  project  of  proposing  him  for  the 
vacant  dignity  w^as  first  only  canvassed 
among  a  small  party,  including  the  above 
personages ;  but  they  afterwards  opened  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  with  some 
young  Swedes  who  chanced  to  be  resident 
in  Paris,  and  while  as  yet  the  scheme 
was  in  embryo,  the  young  Count  Momer 
waited  on  Bernadotte  in  person,  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  his 
friends.  He  received  such  an  answer  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  the  party 
at  Stockholm  being  apprised  of  his  con- 
currence, redoubled  their  exertions. 

National  animosity  against  the  Danes, 
as  well  as  the  disadvantageous  competi- 
tion of  personal  merit,  made  the  cause  of 
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the  Prince  of  Denmark  daily  grow  unpo- 
pular, and  the  officious  zeal  of  his  emis- 
saries served  only  to  ppomote  the  cause  of 
Bernadotte.  In  short,  by  the  time  that 
the  Diet  assembled,  the  House  of  Nobles 
were  found  to  be  almost  wholly  gained 
over  to  his  side,  though  much  uncertainty 
prevailed  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  three 
other  houses.  Tp  prevent  any  disturbance! 
therefore,  in  case  of  an  equd  division  of 
the  four,  several  precautionary  steps  were 
adopted ;  and  a  committee  of  sixteen  was 
delegated  from  eadi,  with  whom  it  was 
settled  the  final  decision  $)iould  rest.  It 
was  much  to  be  wished  that  recourse  to 
this  measure  should  not  be  rendered  ne? 
cessary:  a  question  of  such  importaiiC9 
ought  to  be  canned  by  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  assembly;  and  to  compass  thatendt 
every  spring  was  set  in  motion.  At  length 
the  day  of  election  arrived.  The  nobl/e9» 
conscious  of  their  secret  agency,  were  lub 
willing  to  be  the  first  to  declare  their  voice 
in  public :   they '  protracted  their  idebate 
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for  upwards  of  an  hour  with  much  feigned 
earnestness,  when,  to  their  inexpres»ble 
delight,  a  deputy  arrived  from  the  House 
of  Peasants,  to  intbrm  them  that  their 
choice  had  fallen  on  Bemadotte:  socmi 
afterwards  the  House  of  the  Clergy  and 
that  of  the  Burghers  followed  with  ac- 
clamations ;  the  Nobles  closed  the  scene. 
The  election  was  then  publicly  proclaimed^ 
and  a  courier  instantly  despatched  to  carry 
the  intellisence  to  France. 

It  may  here  be  fairly  asked  whether 
Buonaparte  had  any  influence  in  the  de^ 
cision  of  this  election :  the  storv  above  re- 
cited  is  sufficient  to  induce  one  to  sup- 
pose him  unconnected  with  any  part  of 
the  transaction. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  might  venture 
to  assert,  that  having  incurred  Buonaparte's 
displeasure  at  Wagram,  and  been  since 
left  unemployed,  he  was  the  last  person 
CD  whom  the  king-maker  would  willingly 
have  wished  to  confer  this  dignity.  He 
hftd  subsequently  been  in  coomiand   at 
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Antwerp ;  but  it  was  the  act  of  a  volunteer^ 
happening  to  be  resident  at  Paris  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  landing  of  the  English 
in  Holland ;  and  even  there  he  was  soon 
superseded. 

It  was  a  French  faction  that  introduced 
him  to  Sweden,  no  doubt,  as  the  higher 
classes  are  generally  known  to  possess  a 
strong  attachment  to  that  nation ;  but  the 
party  was  totally  uninfluenced  by  the  in- 
tercession or  even  will  of  Buonaparte, 

It  is  besides  well  known  that  he  at  one 
moment  actually  refused  his  permission 
to  the  marshal  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Swedes,  because  he  had  professed  himself 
unwilling  to  give  any  pledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  continental  system ;  and  in  th^  end 
Bemadotte  received  a  reluctant  consent, 
and  this  only  upon  the  ground  that  he 
should  trust  to  the  honour  of  a  Frenchman 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  part  Sweden  must 
take  in  the  grand  plan  for  the  salvation  of 
Europe.    He  bowed  and  retired. 

The  election  being  officially  made  known 
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to  him  at  Paris^  Bernadotte  changed  his 
uniform  for  that  of  a  Swedish  nobleman, 
and  with  the  same  happy  facility  abjured 
the  Catholic  for  the  Lutheran  faith,  then 
set  out  without  loss  of  time  on  his  journey 
to  Elsineur ;  from  thence  he  was  conveyed 
by  a  formal  deputation  of  nobles,  senators. 
Sec.  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wahrendorf,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  where  he  re- 
mained a  few  days. 

His  first  object  at  the  capital  was  a  pri- 
vate visit  to  the  king  and  queen,  his  adop- 
tive parents,  who  received  him  with  great 
cordiality.  On  the  following  day  he  made 
his  public  entry,  and  was  introduced  at 
court  with  the  honours  due  to  his  netr 
rank. 

Three  days  were  now  devoted  to  public 
reception  at  the  palace,  and  ffetes  pre- 
pared of  the  most  splendid  description. 
The  first  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  pre- 
sentations :  on  the  second  was  exhibited  a 
theatrical  spectacle,  where  persons  of  high 
rank  in  the  country  sustained  the  several 
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parts  of  the  drama :  on  the  third  a  grand 
ball  was  given,  that  was  enlivened  by  the 
introduction  of  an  allegorical  device  much 
admired  for  its  ingenuity. 

The  company  were  variously  engaged, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  bevy  of  ladies  en- 
tered the  room  performing  a  national  dance, 
and  dressed  "  a  la  bergere  Suedoise :"  while 
every  eye  was  turned  towards  them,  a  set 
of  young  cavaliers  appeared  habited  ^'  d  la 
mode  Franfaise ;""  they  accosted  the  Swe- 
tlish  damsels,  were  received  with  great 
complaisance,  and  after  a  short  parley  they 
joined  in  the  dance  together,  chanting 
strains  of  fidelity  and  pastoral  love.  A 
fair  specimen  of  the  better  style  of  French 
taste  as  imitated  in  Sweden. 

The  fi&tes  were  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  deputies  from  the  several 
provinces,  who  came  with  congratulatory 
addresses  to  his  royal  highness.  Of  all 
these,  that  of  the  Laplanders  (who  came 
somewhat  later  in  the  year)  was  the  most 
remarkable.    They  were  ten  in  number. 
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all  people  of  high  respectability,  but  their 
appearaDce  and  dress  such  as  is  peculiar 
to  their  climate ;  and  it  must  be  imagined 
that  their  diminutive  stature,  their  cos- 
tume of  fur,  their  sledges  drawn  by  rein- 
deer parading  round  the  area  of  the  pa- 
lace, must  have  displa^^ed  a  spectacle  of  a 
novel  kind  to  a  native  of  Gascogne. 

With  regard  to  home  policy,  no  great 
changes  were  expected  to  take  place  on 
this  occasion ;  the  diet  of  1809  had  revised 
the  articles  of  the  constitution,  and  no- 
thing was  required  to  be  done  at  the  ses- 
sion which  was  called  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Crown  Prince  but  the  introduction  of 
the  French  conscription,  which  he  ear- 
nestly solicited  from  them.  Being  foreign 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Swedish  laws,  it 
was  no  easy  point  for  him  to  gain,  and  he 
awaited  it  is  said  the  decision  of  the  houses 
with  considerable  anxiety:  on  the  arrival 
of  the  officer  who  informed  him  the  bill  had 
passed,  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  em- 
braced him  eagerly,  exclaiming,  c'e^^/nfV — 
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nous  sommes  independans.  The  expression 
will  be  held  equivocal  by  some  people,  but 
vre  should  add  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
nation  which  his  words  alluded  to^  and 
subsequent  events  have  proved  the  truth  of  . 
his  views. 

The  stipulations  of  this  law  included 
young  men  of  every  rank  indiscriminately, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  a 
force  of  about  80,000 :  only  two  of  these 
years  were  afterwards  put  in  training,  and 
to  judge  from  the  usual  bounty  given  at 
this  time  for  a  substitute  (100  R.  D.  B.) 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  measure  in 
any  way  oppressive  in  its  operation ;  not- 
withstanding which  it  excited  some  re- 
bellious tumults  among  the  peasantry  in 
/  the  provinces  lying  to  the  south  of  Stock- 
holm. 

They  were  misled  by  their  feelings.  The 
class  of  the  commonalty  were  those  in  fact 
ivho  had  least  real  ground  of  complaint; 
the  law  might  be  looked  upon  a^  a  sort  of 
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constitutional  victory  on  their  part  otct 
the  higher  privileged  orders,  rather  than 
as  an  infraction  on  the  rights  of  the  lower. 
The  nobihtj  previous  to  this  day  were  not 
personally  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  mi* 
litary  senice,  neither  was  it  without  much 
opposition  on  their  parts  that  this  sweeping 
clause  was  carried.  This  concession  once 
made,  paved  the  way  to  the  abolishment 
of  a  second  exemption,  not  less  iniquitous 
in  its  principle  than  the  former ;  and  before 
the  diet  dispersed,  the  nobles  subjected 
themselves  also  to  the  burthen  of  taxation ; 
anticipating  by  a  voluntar}^  act  what  must 
otherwise  sometime  have  been  extorted  bj 
harsher  means,  and  conceding  a  point  to 
the  national  good,  whose  relinquishment 
a  few  3xars  back  would  have  been  branded 
by  their  order  as  the  basest  dereliction  oi 
duty. 

But  innovation  did  not  stop  here:  it 
seems  that  the  soldiers  were  formerly 
raised  by  a  levy  on  the  several  districts  in 
the  usual  proportion  of  one  from  each  Hem- 
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man*9  and  from  thid  circumstance  arose 
therefore  another  difficulty  in  framing  the 
conscription  act.  The  lands  now  held  of 
the  crown,  and  some  of  those  formerly  an- 
nexed to  it,  were  by  the  old  law  freed 
from  this  onus,  such  an  immunity  however 
was  not  now  to  be  endured;  yet  it  was 
unfair  to  abolish  this  privilege  without  af- 
fording some  compensation,  and  much  de- 
bate ensued  upon  the  question.  The  mi- 
nisters proposed  that,  in  alleviation  of  the 
new  change,  the  quota  of  recruits  levied 
on  these  estates  should  be  com  mutable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  for  a  certain 
charge  not  exceeding  five  barils  •  of  corn 
each  man ;  but  the  diet  was  now  filled  with 
projects  of  equalisation,  and  returning  their 
answer  by  a  direct  negative,  the  question 
was  carried  as  before  stated. 

It  has  been  often  said,  from  these  cir- 
cumstances taking  place  soon  after  his 
arrival,  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  in- 

^  TbeordinaiyektMtaf  anHemmanisuliderdOacres^ 
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clined  to  favour  the  popular  side  in  po- 
litics :  if  it  should  be  his  intention  to  raise 
the  power  of  the  merchants  and  the  pea* 
sants,  so  as  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
overbearing  vi^eight  of  the  nobles,  he  will 
follow  the  wisest  course  which  historical 
experience  can  point  out  for  imitation: 
but  of  this  hereafter. 

With  regard  to  foreign  views  and  re- 
lations, the  prospects  of  Sweden  by  his 
means  took  a  new  direction:  this  system 
however  was  in  opposition  to  general  opi- 
nion, and  regarded  by  few  persons  in  a 
proper  light.  Circumstances  had  under- 
gone an  alteration,  but  the  public,  who 
are  ever  slow  to  change,  were  not  in  any 
way  sensible  of  the  different  line  which  it 
was  become  advisable  to  adopt. 

While  Finland  was  the  object  of  con- 
tention (and  it  had  constantly  been  so  for 
the  last  century)  Russia  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  Sweden,  and  the  alliance  of 
France  of  course  was  sought  after  for  the 
sake  of  protection.    Finland  was  now  lost ; 
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the  objects  of  alliance  changed ;  Russia 
had  nothing  more  to  demand ;  France  no 
offers  of  succour  to  make  which  it  could 
be  deemed  necessary  to  accept. 

But  the  policy  of  the  ruler  of  France 
introduced  the  consideration  of  another 
question :  to  preserve  good  terms  with  him 
was  to  avowedly  forego  all  the  advantages 
of  commerce,  and  to  cut  ojfF  at  once  both 
the  present  resources  and  future  hopes  of 
the  countrv.  At  the  same  time  he  insulted 
the  national  flag,  plundered  the  ships, 
treated  the  seamen  as  prisoners,  and  took 
forcible  possession  of  Pomerania ;  next  he 
demanded  a  body  of  seamen  to  equip  a 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  seemed  to  threaten  by 
his  haughty  conduct  that  he  would  accept 
no  other  than  a  forced  compliance  with  his 
wishes  on  the  part  of  Sweden. 

War  against  England  had  meanwhile 
been  declared ;  it  was  nominal  indeed  with 
regard  to  acts  of  hostility :  the  British 
cruisers  returned,  in  most  cases,  their  cap- 
tures untouched,  and  even  sent  back  to 
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their  ports  the  vessels  that  they  had  re-^ 
taken  from  the  French  with  a  charge  only 
of  the  usual  salvage.  Le  gouvernement 
Anglais  n'envisagent  pas  sa  declaration  de. 
guerre  J  comme  un  motif  suffisant  pour  tr  alter 
hostilement  le  commerce  Suedois*. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  exposed  to 
the  hostility,  open  or  concealed,  of  both 
these  two  parties,  as  affairs  were  more  ad- 
vanced, Sweden  became  the  general  ob- 
ject of  solicitation.  On  the  one  side  she 
was  offered  the  provinces  of  Finland  on 
condition  of  taking  the  field  with  40,000 
men,  to  co-operate  with  the  grand  French 
army  by  marching  against  Petersburg  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  engaging  to  submit  to  the 
continental  system^  and  lending  herself 
to  the  further  aims  of  the  French  governf* 
ment,  into  which  Bernadotte  had  no  doubt 
some  insight. 

^  Rapport  fit  sa  M .  le  Roi  de  Suede  par  son  Ministre 
d'Etat  &  des  Afiaires  Etrangeres.  7Jan\ier,  1818.  Stock- 
holin. 
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On  the  other  side,  an  alliance  with  Rui^ 
8ia  promised  her  possession  of  Norway  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland; 
while  England  gave  a  free  commerce,  an 
island  in  the  West  Indies  *,  and  a  subsidy 
of  1,200,000/.  to  equip  a  contingent  of 
30,000  men;  but  these  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  common  cause  of  Europe 
against  France. 

The  Crown  Prince  balanced  but  for  an 
instant  the  choice  of  these  proposals,  and 
by  the  treaties  of  Orebro  and  Abo  ao 
alliance  was  arranged  in  1812,  betweea 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  England.     His  mind 

^  The  cessioii  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  was  looked 
upon  in  Sweden  as  a  transfer,  chiefly  advantageous  to 
England^  in  whose  possession  all  the  neighbouring  islands 
were,  and  who  must  ultimately  furnish  the  chief  supplies 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants :  so  little  did  they  consder 
themselves  as  the  chief  gainers,  that  the  arguments  which 
the  English  journals  urged  against  the  Swedish  treaty  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  year  were  looked  upon  as  factitious, 
and  only  written  with  a  view  to  cozen  their  new  friend^ 
the  Swedes.  Having  been  since  well  paid  by  us  for 
giving  it  up  to  France,  they  no  doubt  consider  the  whole 
transaction  as  no  bad  bargain. 
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had  always  been  bent  upon  the  acquisition 
of  Norway,  which  was  perhaps  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country  than  any  exten- 
sion of  frontier  on  the  east  could  have  been. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  one  of  the 
agents  of  Buonaparte  arrived  at  an  earlj 
hour  at  Stockholm,  the  Prince  drew  aside 
his  bed-curtain  as  the  man  approached, 
and  eagerly  asked — "  JE^^  ce  que  vous  m'ap-^ 
portez  la Norvege ?" — "  Non  sire"  was  the 
answer;  on  which  he  instantly  dismissed 
him  without  making  any  second  demand, 
or  indeed  adding  another  word. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  late  diet 
having  ordered  a  great  road  to  be  made  in 
a  line  from  the  south  through  the  north  of 
Westmanland,  bearing  directly  upon  Dron- 
theim,  the  key  of  Norway,  one  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  schemes  in  that 
quarter  had  for  some  time  been  in  view ; 
however  this  might  be,  the  public  were  un- 
prepared for  it :  the  Russian  and  English 
treaty,  though  containing  this  boon,  was 
highly  unpopular  throughout  Sweden.    Al* 
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though  French  alliance  was  a  fraternisation 
that  must  have  proved  ruinous  to  a  large 
class  of  merchants  and  landholders,  yet 
the  abandoning  a  nation,  whose  cause  had 
been  so  long  identified  with  their  own,  the 
confirming  to  Russia  the  possession  of  Fin* 
land,  and  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
had  supported  Bernadotte's  election  merely 
with  a  view  to  regaining  this  province, 
created  so  strong  a  party  in  opposition, 
that  many  persons  were  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue  at  the  Prince's 
return* 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  that  he 
undertook  to  engage  in  the  cause  of  the 
allies,  long  before  the  great  European 
coalition  was  formed,  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  possibility  of  realising  such  a 
scheme  was  yet  doubtful.  But  his  con- 
duct answered  well :  the  glory  of  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  the  opening  of  his  cam- 
paign in  Germany  had  its  due  efiect, 
and  overwhelmed  at  once  every  complaint 
which  had  been  raised  against  him  at  home. 

VOL.  I,  T 
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The  people  thought  they  beheld  another 
Charles  XIL ;  public  opiuioD  underwent  a 
thorough  revolution  9  and  recantations  of 
their  former  sentiments  were  made  bj 
several  persons  of  high  rank  and  considera- 
tion, who  had  before  shewn  the  greatest 
spirit  of  hostility  to  his  measures. 

The  alteration  that  took  place  afterwards, 
in  the  military  conduct  of  Bernadotte  it 
is  not  my  province  to  discuss.  He  was  a 
French  officer,  and  one  that  had  been  ex- 
alted by  a  singular  concurrence  of  revolu-* 
tionary  events  to  his  present  high  station, 
and,  no  doubt,  did  not  on  any  ground,  un- 
less that  of  succeeding  him  be  admitted, 
wish  to  see  the  downfal  of  Buonaparte. 

Sweden  however  was,  during  this  month, 
on  the  point  of  realising  by  his  means  the 
prospect  that  had  been  laid  open  to  her. 
We  were  engaged  at  an  evening  party  on 
the  24th  of  January,  employed  in  the  diver- 
sion of  rorackj  le  voyageur  racontanty  d  la 
guerrey  and  other  petits  JewCy  when  the  ar- 
rival of  a  courier  from  the  army  in  Holstein 
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was  announced;  in  an  instant  all  the 
parties  of  amusement  were  broken  up. — 
Who  was  it  that  brought  the  despatches  ? 
What  officers  were  killed  ?  What  news  ? — 
Unfortunately  the  curiosity  of  these  in- 
satiable querists  was-  not  destined  to  be 
gratified :  the  rigorous  superintendant  of 
the  custom-house  had  refused  admission 
even  to  the  messenger  of  good  tidings; 
and  a  long  pause  of  suspense  ensued.  A 
peremptory  order  was  instantly  sent  out, 
but  alas!  the  peremptory  order  was  dis- 
obeyed ;  and,  finally,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  himself  set 
out  in  order  to  unravel  this  mysterious 
business :  the  company,  in  short,  dispersed 
at  twelve  without  having  received  the 
much  wished-for  information; 

On  the  following  itiorning  congratu- 
lations were  in  the  mouth  of  every  one 
we  met.  Kiel  had  surrendered  to  tfie 
Crown  Prince:  the  preliminaries  6f  th6 
Danish  treaty  were  announced,  and  the 
cabinet  of  Copenhagen  had  made  peace 
by  the  cession  of  Norway.    It  may  be 

T  2 
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easily  imagined  that  a  great  sensation  was 
caused  by  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence, 
and  the  new  acquired  domain  engrossed 
the  whole  conversation  in  every  meeting, 
public  or  private,  at  Stockholm* 

The  politicians  regarded  it  in  the  light 
of  an  "  arrondissement ;"  the  court  as 
another  jewel  added  to  the  crown;  the 
merchants  began  to  originate  new  specula- 
tions ;  already  they  revelled  in  imagination 
at  Christiania  and  Bergen :  while  the  pea- 
sants said  they  were  told  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  benefit  to  Sweden,  but,  neverthe- 
less, could  not  help  entertaining  a  dread 
lest  these  two  poor  nations  now  united 
should  one  day  die  together  of  famine. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  were  not  want- 
ing who  found  motives  for  more  serious 
discontent;  and  some  well-informed  per- 
sons expressed  their  fears  that  the  new 
channels  of  commerce  which  would  be 
opened  might  prove  highly  injurious  to  the 
ports  of  Stockholm  and  Gottenburg..  But 
on  a  general  view,  the  course  of  policy 
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adopted  on  this  occasion  was  wise  and 
judicious,  and  best  calculated  in  the  end 
for  the  mutual  improvement  and  advan- 
tage of  both  these  two  countries. 

Norway,  in  a  military  point,  is  a  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  consequence  to  Sweden, 
as  increasing  her  powers  of  defence,  and 
as  placing  her  in  a  state  to  protect  herself 
against  any  invasion  from  the  east,  without 
fearing  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  at  her 
back.  Her  internal  strength  and  resources 
will  likewise  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
consolidation  of  the  means  of  the  whole 
peninsula ;  her  maritime  interest  infinitely 
enhanced  by  her  enlarged  extent  of,  coast 
and  accession  of  commercial  prospects; 
besides  which^  she  had  now  strengthened 
her  connexion  with  a  great  naval  power, 
whose  interest  it  was  that  Sweden  should 
become  strong  by  sea,  when,  from  her 
limited  population  and  other  natural  in- 
abilities, it  was  impossible  she  ever  could 
aspire  to  the  rank  of  being  a  rival. 

On  the  26th  a  Te  Deum  in  honour  of 
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these  tidings  was  ordered  to  be  performed- 
at  the  chapel  royal:  it  was  numerouslj 
attended 9  and  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
pomp.  Ii)  the  evening  a  grand  f(&te  was 
given  at  the  palace,  whithert  on  such  an 
occasion,  the  corps  diplomatique  were  in- 
vited, though  contrary  to  usual  etiquette*^ 
The  company  assembled  about  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  we  were  ushered  from  the 
l^all  of  state  to  the  private  theatre,  where  a 
comedy  was  admirably  performed  by  the 
actors  from  the  Italian  opera.  The  drama 
was  succeeded  by  the  representation  of 
an  allegorical  piece  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion. Behold  Europa  enters  the  scene, 
surrounded  by  her  fair  daughters,  Austria, 
Holland,  Italy,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain,  Sec. 
they  all  seem  alike  afflicted,  and  utter  in 
doleful  strains  their  common  lamentations. 
Next  the  Horrors  of  War,  a  ghastly  crew, 

*  This  rule  of  exclusion  from  fetes  at  court  was  long 
ago  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  formerly 
kept  up  by  the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  and  it  is  still 
adhered  to. 
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adopted  on  this  occasion  was  wise  and 
judicious,  and  best  calculated  in  the  end 
for  the  mutual  improvement  and  advan- 
tage of  both  these  two  countries. 

Norway,  in  a  military  point,  is  a  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  consequence  to  Sweden, 
as  increasing  her  powers  of  defence,  and 
as  placing  her  in  a  state  to  protect  herself 
against  any  invasion  from  the  east,  without 
fearing  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  at  her 
back.  Her  internal  strength  and  resources 
will  likewise  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
consolidation  of  the  means  of  the  whole 
peninsula ;  her  maritime  interest  infinitely 
enhanced  by  her  enlarged  extent  of  .coast 
and  accession  of  commercial  prospects; 
besides  which,  she  had  now  strengthened 
her  connexion  with  a  great  naval  power, 
whose  interest  it  was  that  Sweden  should 
become  strong  by  sea,  when,  from  her 
limited  population  and  other  natural  in- 
abilities, it  was  impossible  she  ever  could 
aspire  to  the  rank  of  being  a  rival. 

On  the  26th  a  Te  Deum  in  honour  of 
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one  will  admit  that  the  laurel  was  bestowed 
by  no  improper  hand. 

After  this  entertainment  we  retired  to 
the  saloon  9  where  the  queen  held  her  courts 
and  at  midnight  supper  was  served  in  three 
halls ;  the  royal  family,  according  to  their 
etiquette,  regaling  themselves  apart  in  a 
private  room.  The  king,  who  was  but  la 
a  bad  state  of  health,  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  and  at  two  o'clock  most  of  the  com- 
pany had  dispersed. 

It  would  be  needless  to  give  a  long 
description  of  the  court.  The  Crown  Prin- 
cess (of  whom  some,  perhaps,  may  make 
inquiry)  has  never  made  her  appearance 
at  Stockholm  but  once;  her  stay  was 
short,  and  she  will  probably  never  more 
return.  Her  son.  Prince  Oscar,  created 
Duke  of  Sudermania,  was  present  at  these 
festivities :  he  is  of  an  elegant  person,  and 
possesses  considerable  natural  acuteness  of 
mind :  although  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
he  held  his  levee,  going  through  the  routine 
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of  ceremony  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
grace,  occasionally  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  no  small  fluency  in  the  Swedish 
language. 

On  the  subject  of  future  destinies,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Crown  Prince  per- 
sonally deserves  every  mark  of  gratitude 
that  the  nation  can  confer  upon  him  for 
his  exertions,  his  spirit,  his  activity,  his 
generosity:  there  are  nevertheless  many 
parties  still  friendly  to  the  old  dynasty, 
and  as  to  what  may  take  place  in  another 
generation,  I  have  too  little  skill  in  pro- 
phecy to  hazard  even  a  conjecture.  Such 
persons  as  are  desirous,  however,  to  look 
into  what  is  to  come,  may  be  amused  by 
perusing  the  following  narrative  of  an  ex- 
traordinary vision  of  Charles  XL  It  is 
taken  from  an  account  written  with  his 
own  hand,  attested  by  several  of  his  minis- 
ters of  state,  and  preserved  in  the  royal 
library.  It  contains,  upon  the  whole,  so 
curious  a  specimen  of  the  mind  and  man- 
ner of  one  of  the  greatest  Swedish  monarchs. 
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that  no  apology,  I  am  sure^  is  needful  for 
its  introduction. 

'^  I  Charles,  the  present  king  of  Sweden, 
(who  have  always  been  of  a  melancholj 
humour,  and  was  more  than  usually  so 
disposed  the  night  of  the  l6th — 17th 
December  I69I)  cast  my  eyes  by  acci* 
dent  towards  the  window  about  half  past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  perceived  light  in  the 
hall  of  the  states.  I  demanded  of  the 
grand  chancellor  Bjelke,  who  was  with 
me,  what  this  light  could  be  in  the  hall 
of  the  states,  adding  that  I  thought  there 
was  something  on  fire.  He  answered  me, 
^^  No,  sir,  it  is  the  moon  which  shines  upon 
"  the  window.''  I  was  content,  with  this 
answer,  and  turned  myself  round  to  the 
wall  to  enjoy  some  repose.  But  feeling 
ill  at  rest,  I  turned  myself  round  again, 
and  again  perceived  the  light  shining;  I 
then  said  "  No,  all  is  not  in  its  ordinary 
"  state."  "  Yes,"'  said  the  grand  chan* 
cellor  Bjelke,  ^^  and  this  is  nothing  else 
^^  but  the  light  of  the  moon  ;*  at  the  same 
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time  the  senator  Bjelke  entered,  who  came 
tQ  inquire  after  my  health.  I  asked  this 
worthy  man  whether  any  accident  had 
happened,  or  any  fire  in  the  hall  of  the 
states.  After  a  moment's  silence — "  Thanks 
^'  to  God,  it  is  nothing  but  the  light  of  the 
^^  moon,  which  makes  it  appear  as  if  there 
"was  a  conflagration  in  the  hall  of  the 
^*  states."'  I  was  again  tranquil ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  turned  my  eyes  on  this  side 
there  appeared  to  be  people  within:  I 
then  got  up,  took  my  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  advanced  to  the  window,  opened 
it,  and  saw  that  it  was  all  lighted  up.  I 
said,  "  Sirs,  all  is  not  here  in  right  order ; 
"  in  confidence  that  he  who  fears  God  has 
"  nothing  else  to  fear,  I  will  go  and  see  what 
**  this  may  be.''  I  ordered  some  one  who 
was  present  to  go  to  the  door-keeper 
Grunsten,  and  tell  him  to  come  with  the 
keys.  When  he  was  arrived,  I  went,  ac- 
companied by  the  grand  chancellor  Bjelke, 
the  senators  Bjelke,  Oxenstierna,  Brahe, 
and    the  door-keeper  Grunsten,  by  the 
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private  corridor  which  commences  in  the 
part  (of  the  palace)  lying  to  the  right 
of  the  bed-chamber  of  Gustavus  Ericson. 
When  we  were  there,  I  ordered  the  door- 
keeper Grunsten  to  open  the  door.  But 
he  in  a  state  of  trepidation  begged  me  not 
to  open  it.  I  desired  the  chancellor  Bjelke 
to  do  it,  but  he  dared  not.  Then  I  begged 
the  senator  Oxenstierna,  who  is  never  sub- 
ject to  fear,  to  open  the  door ;  but  he  an- 
swered me,  "  I  have  once  sworn  to  hazard 
my  life  and  my  blood  for  your  majesty, 
but  never  can  I  open  this  door/'  I  began 
to  be  astonished;  but,  resuming  courage, 
took  the  key  myself  and  opened  the  door. 
When  I  entered  the  chamber  which  was 
before  the  hall  of  the  states,  followed  by 
my  company,  we  saw  that  all  was  covered 
with  black  even  to  the  floor.  I  was  sur- 
prised ;  and  I  believe  that  all  my  suite  were 
sufficiently  alarmed.  We  went  straight  to 
the  door  of  the  hall  of  the  states,  to  see 
how  things  were.  I  commanded  the  door- 
keeper again  to  open  the  door,  but  he  de- 
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manded  of  me  the  grace' to  excuse  him. 
I  desired  the  rest  to  open  it,  and  they 
made  the  same  prayer.  I  took  the  keys 
myself  and  opened  the  door.  I  set  one 
foot  in  the  hal] ;  but  hesitated  and  stepped 
back  as  quick  as  possible.  I  recovered 
ray  senses  a  little,  and  said  :  "  Sirs ;  will  you 
"  follow  me  ?  We  will  see  what  this  is. 
"  Perhaps,  the  gracious  God  wishes  to  dis- 
"  cover  something  to  us/'  They  all  an- 
swered with  a  trembling  and  suppliant 
voice,  "Yes.''  We  then  advanced;  and 
as  soon  as  we  had  entered  we  saw  a  large 
round  table,  surrounded  by  sixteen  ve- 
nerable men,  having  each  great  books  be- 
fore them.  At  the  top  of  the  table  was  a 
young  king,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old,  the  crown  on  his  head 
and  the.  sceptre  in  his  hand.  On  his  right 
was  sitting  a  gentleman  about  forty  years 
of  age,  whose  countenance  bespoke  honesty. 
On  his  left  was  an  old  man  of  about  seventy ; 
he  was  urgent  with  the  young  king  that  he 
should  make  several  times  a  sign  with  his 
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head,  when  all  these  venerable  men  struck 
their  hands  upon  their  books  with  great 
violence.  I  turned  aside  my  eyes,  and  ol>- 
served  near  the  table  a  block,  near  the 
block  an  executioner,  near  the  executioner 
many  men  with  the  sleeves  of  their  shirts 
tucked  up,  and  cutting  off  heads  one  after 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blood 
began  to  flow  in  streams  to  the  middle  of 
the  hall.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  felt 
much  fear,  and  was  greatly  amazed.  I 
looked  at  my  boots  to  see  whether  some 
drops  of  blood  had  not  spurted  upon  them : 
but  there  was  not  any.  Those  which  were 
beheaded  were  almost  all  young  men.  I 
turned  aside  my  eyes,  and  beheld  behind 
the  table  a  throne  almost  overturned ;  and 
by  the  side  of  it  was  a  man  who  seemed 
to  be  protector  of  the  kingdom,  and  aged 
about  forty  years.  I  groaned  and  trembled 
as  I  retired  towards  the  door,  and  cried 
aloud  :  "  Oh,  here  is  the  voice  of  God,  and 
"  what  must  I  understand?  O  God,  when 
"  should  all  this  come  to  pass  T  No  one 
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answered,  and  I  cried  out  a  second  time ; 
"  O  great  God,  when  should  this  happen  ? 
Oh  great  God,  grant  me  the  favour  of  in-» 
forming  me!"  The  young  king  then 
spoke  and  said,  ^^  This  will  not  happen 
"  in  your  time ;  but  in  that  of  the  sixth 
*^  sovereign  after  you.  He  shall  be  of  Uie 
•*  same  age  as  you  now  see  me  to  have, 
"  and  this  gentleman  shews  you  the  ap- 
"  pearance  of  his  guardian.  During  the 
"  last  year  of  the  regency  of  his  guardian, 
^^  the  throne  shall  be  sold  by  some  young 
^^  men.  But  the  guardian,  who  during  the 
regency  will  have  taken  charge  of  the 
young  king,  shall  then  take  up  the  cause, 
^^  and  they  shall  strengthen  the  throne  ia 
^^  such  a  manner  that  there  never  shall 
^^  have  been  or  shall  be  after  him  so  great 
^  a  king  in  Sweden :  that  all  the  Swedes^ 
shall  be  happy  in  his  time,  and  that  he 
shall  himself  arrive  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  one  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
^^  He  shall  leave  after  him  his  kingdom 
^^  without  debts,  and  many  thousand  mil- 
^^  lions  in  his  treasury.  But  befoie  he  shall 
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*'  be  settled  on  the  throne,  there  shall  be 
"  such  an  effusion  of  blood  that  the  like 
"  never  shall  have  been  seen  in  Sweden, 
*'  nor  shall  ever  be.  Thou  who  art  king 
"  of  this  kingdom,  take  care  that  he  shall 
"  be  advertised  of  these  matters.  Thou 
"  hast  seen  all  this ;  preserve  the  memory 
"  of  it,  and  act  according  to  thy  wisdom/*" 
After  having  said  this,  the  whole  vanished; 
so  that  there  remained  nothing  but  our- 
selves with  our  flambeaus.  We  departed 
in  the  greatest  astonishment,  as  any  one 
may  imagine,  and  when  we  entered  into 
the  black  chamber  all  the  covering  had 
disappeared,  and  the  rest  was  in  its  ordi- 
nary state.  "  Nous  entrames  dans  mes  ap^ 
"  partemenSj  etje  me  mis  aussitot  d  icrire  ce 
^^  quejavoisvu;  ainsi  que  les  avertissements 
^^  aussi  bien  queje  le  puis.  Que  le  tout  est 
"  vraijje  lejure  sur  ma  vie  ^  mon  honnetir^ 
"  autant  que  le  Dieu  m'aide  le  corps  ^  fame" 

''CHARLES  XL 
"  aujotird'hui  Roi  de  SuideJ* 
*'  L'an  1691,  17  Bee. 
''  Comme  temains  ^«  presents  sur  les  Utux 
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nous  avons  vu  tout  ce  que  S.  M.  a  rap- 
portS^  8f  nous  Vaffermonspar  noire  serment 
autant  que  Dieu  nous  aide  pour  le  corps 
^  Vame.  H.  L.  Bjelke^  Gr.  Chancelier 
du  Roj/aume^^—Bjelkej  Senateur^ — Brahe^ 
"  Senateury — Ax.  Oxenstierna^  Senateur, — 
"  Petre  GrunsteUy  HuissierJ' 

Tlie  whole  story  is  curious^  and  well 
worth  attention;  but  unless  the  young 
king's  ghostly  representative  made  an  error 
in  his  chronological  calculation,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  time  specified 
with  that  which  is  yet  to  come*  I  can  oflfer 
no  explanation,  and  bequeath  the  whole, 
like  the  hieroglyphic  in  Moore's  Alma- 
nack, to  the  better  ingenuity  of  my  readers. 
At  a  time  when  the  renewal  of  systems 
of  representation  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
take  a  review  of  one  of  the  few  popular 
forms  of  government  yet  remaining,  which, 
though  now  generally  suppressed,  were 
once  prevalent  throughout  almost  the 
whole  European  continent. 

VOL.   I.  u 
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But  to  an  Englishman  the  constitution 
of  Sweden  has  stronger  grounds  of  attrac- 
tion. It  is  a  nation  sprung  iVoni  a  kindred 
stock  with  ourselves,  and  who,  in  a  different 
stage  of  progress  as  to  wealth  and  civiliaa- 
tion,  now  display  the  same  practice  and 
customs  that  we  recognise  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  the  British  annals.  Many  points 
too  may  be  observed  that  seem  suggested 
by  the  events  of  our  history  as  well  as  bj 
those  of  their  own,  and  many  where  forms^ 
long  obsolete  with  us,  are  here  still  re- 
tained in  full  force. 

The  following  short  abstract  is  taken 
from  the  resolutions  of  the  diet  of  1811, 
the  passages  printed  in  Italics  giving  the 
chief  points  of  resemblance. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  heirs 
male  of  the  king  (according  to  the  order 
that  shall  have  been  established  by  the 
diet)  on  the  condition  that  they  profess  the 
pure  evangelical  faiths  i.  e.  confession  of 
Augsburg. 
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'  The  king's  person  is  sacred^  he  is  not 
responsible;  he  is  vested  mth  the  supreme 
power  and  right  of  appointment  in  the  civile 
militatyy  and  naval  services. 

Councils. 

The  king  shall  gorern  the  kingdom  ivitb 
the  advice  of  his  council  of  state,  coiisist- 
ing  of  nine  members,  ministers,  secretaries, 
and  ex-secretaries,  &c.  professing  the  pure 
evangelical  faath.  All  foreign  relations, 
peace,  war,  &c.  &c.  are  here  decided ;  the 
first  officers  of  the  government  are  ex  of^ 
fcio  members ;  as  also 

The  minister  of  justice,  minister  for 
foreign  af&irs,  and  chancellor  of  the  liigh 
court  of  appeah 

The  secretaries  of  state  are  four :  war ;  in^ 
terior  administration,  comprehending  agi^i^ 
culture,  mines,  &c.;  finance  and  com- 
merce, &c. ;  religion,  comprehending  cburcfa# 
public  instruction,  regulation  of  the  poor, 
&c.    Und^  tibese  aare  pldced  the  fnpec'^ 

u2 
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live  colleges  or  inferior  boardft  of  each 
department. 

General  Rights. 

Justice,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  free 
exercise  are  allowed  in  matters  of  religion. 
No  one  can  suffer  in  person  or  property  under 
any  authority^  unless  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed  by  law. 

The  judges  shall  be  men  professing  the 
pure  evangelical  faith. 

For  the  preservation  of  justice,  twelve 
men  shall  be  appointed  by  the  king,  six 
nobles  and  six  others,  to  act  under  his  seal 
as  counsellors  of  justice,  forming  a  body 
called  the  high  court  of  appeal. 

The  power  of  reprieve  and  restoration 
of  property  is  vested  in  the  king;  but  the 
arguments  of  the  high  court  shall  be  heard 
in  plea. 

The  king  shall  deliver  his  final  decision* 
in  the  council  of  state. 

'*  A  ringukr  ferm  is  in  use  on  oocaaon  cf  a  vepnefB 
by  the  king,  when  the  GrinmuJ  lias  been  condemned  bjr 
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For  the  superintendance  of  the  conduct 
of  the  inferior  courts,  the  king  shall  ap- 
point one  procureur  general,  and  the  states 
of  the  diet  shall  conjointly  elect  another ; 
these  officers  shall  assist  when  they  think 
proper  at  the  sittings  of  any  of  the  courts^ 
and  make  their  report  accordingly,  being 
bound  to  prosecute  such  functionaries  as 
appear  culpable. 

The  procureur  general  of  the  states  is 
also  obliged  (at  the  instance  of  any  one 
committee  of  the  diet)  to  proseeute*^  ex 
officio^  the  king's  ministers  or  secretaries  be- 
fore the  proper  tribunaL 

the  judgBMnt  of  tbe  oourt  He  ui  desirod  to  make  hk 
free  choice^  and  declare  whether  he  accepts  the  king's 
grace,  or  prefers  to  undergo,  tbe  sentence  before  passed 
upon  him. 

*  The  tribunal  for  these  prosecutions  is  a  special  one, 
ooDsisdng  <^  nearly  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  mnl,^  mili- 
tary, and  naval  services,  resident  ex  qfficio^neMr  tbe  eapi- 
taL  A  different  provision  from  that  of  parliamentary  im- 
peachment in  England ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  also 
that  ndther  in  ordinary  judicial  affairs  is  the  trial  by  jury, 
or  by  the  peers  of  the  incused,  adopted  in  Sweden. . 
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Honours  and  Appointments. 

The  king  may  select  any  Swede  fM*  o(^ 
fice  on  a  list  of  candidates  being  presented : 
he  may  appoint  also  foreigners  of  ^Sh 
traordinary  talents  to  any  military  emr 
ployment,  except  to  the  command  of  fcv* 
tresses* 

In  the  ecclesiastical  liae^  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  arc  appwited  by  the  king  out  of 
three  candidates  proposed. 

In  the  municipal,  the  burgomasters  d 
each  town  in  like  form,  much  as  the  sherifi 
are  pricked  with  us. 

The  council  of  state  shall  deliver  their 
opinions  on  the  nomiiiatioos  of  the  king, 
and  have  the  right  to  make  their  humble 
representations:  all  such  remonstrances 
shall  be  produced  in  their  defence  in  c^se 
they  are  called  to  trial  lor  having  abettisd 
the  king  in  acting  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  constitution. 

The  king  may  dismiss  any  one  from  the^^ 
appointments  upon  making  known  bis  rp^r 
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son  in  the  council  of  state.  No  person^ 
however,  employed  in  the  department  of 
justice,  can,  an  any  ground^  be  dismissed 
or  removed  by  the  king^  unless  by  his  own 
consent. 

The  rank  of  nofadUty  is  conferred  by  the 
king;  titles  created  after  this  year  shall 
only  descend  to  the  eldest  son:  a  practice 
contrary  to  that  which  generally  obtains^ 
throughout  continental  Europe. 

No  appanage  or  civil  employment  eaa 
be  held  by  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 

Regency. 

The  king  may  leave  the  country  at  any 
iime,  having  duly  expl^ned  his  reasons  in 
the  council  of  state. 

In  this  case,  or  during  illness,  or  indeed 
the  minority  of  the  king,  or  failure  of  issue,, 
the  council  of  state  form  the  temporary 
regency. 

If  the  king  stays  abroad  beycmd  twelve 
months^,  the  diet  shall  be  convened  in  iif- 

*  Every  one  will  call  to  inhid  the  remonstniiioes  made 
fe  Camrlcs  XII.  while  at  Bender. 
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teen  days  after  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
The  same  course  shall  be  adopted  if  he  is 
incapacitated  from  duty  by  illness  for  so 
long  a  space. 

Should  the  regency  neglect  to  convoke 
the  diet  under  these  circumstances,  then 
the  provincial  authorities  and  consistories 
are  held  to  do  the  same  by  the  50th  day  at 
the  latest  after  the  expiration  of  the  above 
term. 

A  provision  somewhat  similar  was  made 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
when,  in  case  the  king  neglected  to  sum- 
mon the  parliament  once  in  three  years, 
the  House  of  Lords  were  directed  to  issue 
the  writs  for  the  election  of  the  com- 
mons :  this  act  was  repealed  in  the  reiga 
of  Charles  II. 


Houses  of  Diet. 

The  four  estates,  nobles,  clergy,  burghers, 
peasants,  sit  in  four  separate  houses :  they 
assemble  necessarily  at  the  expiration  of 
every  five  years ;  and  on  other  occasion» 
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only  when  they  may  be  convoked  by  the 
king. 

The  session  lasts  three  months,  but  the 
king  has  the  right  of  prolonging  this  period 
if  necessary.  No  officer  or  functionary  of 
the  crown  shall  influence  the  election  of  de- 
puties  under  pain  of  losing  his  place. 

The  persons  of  the  members  are  inviola^ 
hie  during  the  session. 

The  immemorial  right  of  the  nation  to 
tax  themselves  can  only  be  exercised  in  full 
diet. 

The  king  may  of  his  own  authority, 
however,  levy  requisitions  of  victuals  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  through  which 
his  troops  are  on  their  march. 

Neither  the  national  domains  or  rights 
can  be  alienated^  nor  can  any  money  he  hor^ 
rowed  for  public  service^  either  at  home  or 
abroady  without  consent  of  the  diet. 

The  king  names  the  marshal  of  the  diet 
(speaker  of  the  House  of  Nobles)  and  the 
orators  (speakers)  of  the  burghers  and  pea- 
sants, as  also  the  secretary  of  the  latter. 
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The  archbishop  is  ex  officio  orator  (or 
prolocutor)  of  the  clergy. 

No  decision  can  be  made  by  the  diet  ia 
presence  of  the  king. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  committees 
of  justice,  trade,  religion,  and  grievance^ 
are  appointed  on  the  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  so  here  the  following  are 
regularly  made  out. 

Committee  of  the  constitution :  to  eza** 
mine,  report,  and  propose  amendments  of 
the  laws ;  to  review  the  state  of  the  public 
debt,  and  to  examine  the  proces  verbaux  of 
the  council  of  state. 

Committee  of  state :  to  examine  and  re- 
port oa  matters  relative  to  finance*. 

*  The  method  of  levymg  and  apportioning  the  income 
tax  savours  of  the  amplicity  of  the  country.  A  board  k 
formed  in  each  town  or  district  of  delegates  from  evoj 
profesfflon,  who  estimate  the  annual  receipts  of  their  neigb- 
hours,  and  charge  them  at  a  rate  of  about  two  or  three 
per  cent ;  any  one  designated  by  a  title,  as  professor,  henr^ 
•doctor,  8cc  (matters  of  great  importance  in  Sweden)  paj- 
ing  a  higher  rate,  m  ooDsequeaoe  of  such  distinctioii* 
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Committee  of  indirect  taxation:  cus« 
toms  and  imposts ;  plan  of  repartition. 

Committee  of  the  bank :  to  regulate  and 
report 

Committee  of  laws,  ecclesiastical,  &c. 

CpQimittee  of  economy:  tot  pmnt  out 
defects  in  the  public  administration  under 
thip  head. 

The  diet  also  selects  in  each  session  a 
body  of  twelve  tp  examine  the  proceedings 
of  tlie  high  court  of  appeal. 

Laws. 

A  law  is  the  cof0oint  decree  of  the  king 
and  the  four  houses  of  diet. 

If  on  any  point  the  houses  are  divided 
two  against  twQ^  the  committee  of  state 
shall  be  augpiented  by  deputies  from  each 
house,  to  the  number  of  thirty ;  then  one 
member  going  out  by  ballot,  the  majority 
of  remaining  voices  shall  decide  the  ques^ 
tion. 

The  subject  of  ^  law  to  be  made  is  pro» 
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posed  to  the  committee  for  that  brancb,  and 
they  report  to  the  several  houses :  if  agreed 
to,  the  orators  report  to  the  king  in  the 
succeeding  session  at  the  earliest ;  the  king 
takes  the  advice  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  thereupon  either  approves  or  refuses 
his  consent. 

To  amend  a  law  the  same  forms  are  ne^ 
cessary,  only  that  in  this  case  a  majority  of 
three  houses  is  sufficient;  if  two  against 
two,  those  that  vote  for  rejecting  the  al- 
teration proposed  have  the  right  to  decide 
the  question. 

Liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  libert}^  of  the  press  is  decreed — ^no 
Swede  can  be  punished  for  any  publication 
unless  upon  judgment  obtained  in  a  tribunal 
of  justicCj  stating  that  its  tenets  militate 
against  public  peace ^  or  the  progress  of  light 
and  knowledge;  for  ascertaining  which 
purposes,  a  regular  board  of  twelve  mem- 
bers used  to  be  appointed. 
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This  article,  however,  has  been  super- 
seded since  the  arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
the  police  being  now  charged  with  the 
duty  of  superintendance  over  all  publica^ 
Hans  whatsoever:  another  arbitrary  law 
also  has  been  promulgated,  to  prevent  any 
correspondence  with  the  family  of  the  late 
King. 

Such  are  the  articles  of  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution: some  variations,  however,  from 
the  apparent  aim  of  these  principles  are 
necessarily  introduced  in  its  practical  ad- 
ministration. The  king,  in  the  first  place, 
enjoys  a  more  absolute  sovereignty  than  is 
here  laid  down:  the  infrequency  of  the 
meetings  of  the  diet  not  only  removes  the 
constant  check  of  the  parliament  upon  his 
public  acts,  but  places  him  in  the  light  of 
almost  the  only  permanent  authority  in 
the  country:  while  being  the  dispenser 
of  honours  and  of  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ments of  office^  his  party  too  at  all  times 
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embodied  and  in  activity^  he  has  the  meftns 
of  creating  a  strong  faction  in  his  favour^ 
and  though  the  greatest  share  of  naitural 
strength,  of  property,  of  weight,  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  yet  owing  to  thCMB 
circumstances,  combined  with  certain  ttii^ 
dera  laws,  the  struggle  for  superiority  he>^ 
tween  these  two  parties  would  be  an  nn-^ 
equal  conflict  at  the  present  day. 

The  revolution  of  1772  materially  im- 
paired the  strength  which  the  latter  bad 
acquired  through  the  terms  they  made  at 
the  accession  of  Frederick  Adolphus :  there 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  in  Sweden  to  dread 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe  as 
befell  the  sister  kingdom  of  Denmark,  when 
the  commonalty  surrendered  their  rights 
to  the  king,  that  they  might  be  protected 
from  the  oppression  of  their  minor  tyrants. 
Besides  wliich  the  two  houses  of  the  tien 
Hat  are  daily  increasing  in  strength,  and  hk 
time  will  know  and  feel  their  own  import- 
ance :  the  contest  indeed  alluded  to  befoie 
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on  this  subject  of  military  service  and  tax- 
ation, alBbrds  sufficient  testimony  to  this 
fact. 

The  HoQse  of  Nobles  consbts  of  about 
1200  members,  the  head  of  each  family 
being  by  inheritance  the  legal  representa* 
tive:  they  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  Herra  classen,  consisting  of  counts, 
barons,  &c. ;  Riddar  classeo,  of  knights, 
&c. ;  Swena  classen,  of  gentlemen  without 
titles,  but  possessing  letters  patent  of  no- 
bility. A  regular  faction  in  opposition  to 
the  government  always  displays  itself  in 
this  house  each  session,  but  of  late  the 
court  party  has  been  constantly  gaining 
ground. 

The  House  of  Clergy  consists  of  the  arch- 
bishop, the  bishops,  and  a  certain  number 
of  deputies  elected  from  the  ecclesiastical 
body.  In  party  questions  they  generally 
take  the  side  of  the  government. 

The  House  of  Burghers  consists  of  de* 
puties  chosen  from  the  towns,  every  free- 
man paying  taxes  being  allowed  to  vote : 
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but  very  little  stir  or  anxiety  is  shewn  on 
occasion  of  the  election,  and  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  the  house  is  not  eagerly  coveted. 
This  body  acts  with  perfect  independence. 
The  House  of  Peasants  is  not  a  meeting 
of  that  description  which  its  name  would 
seem  to  import,  but  rather  a  selection  from 
a  minor  class  of  country  gentlemen.  They 
are  called,  as  proprietors,  the  free  peasants, 
in  contra-distinction  to  those  who  hold 
lands  on  a  similar  tenure  with  that  of  the 
German  peasantry ;  and  their  title  either  to 
vote  at  the  election  or  to  sit  in  the  house 
arises  from  the  possession  of  certain  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown,  for  which  a  small 
acknowledgment  of  the  nature  of  a  quit 
rent  is  annually  paid.  Their  qualification 
resembles  so  far  that  of  the  electors  in 
Scotland :  but  we  must  remember  indeed, 
that  in  England  it  was  the  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown  who  were  originally  sum* 
moned  to  the  king's  parliament.  It  is 
curious  to  remark  that  here,  as  was  at  one 
time  the  practice  with  us,  the  expense  of 
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attendance  at  the  diet  is,  in  many  instances, 
defrayed  by  the  subscription  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  a  dolhir  is  given  to  some  inetubers 
of  the  House  of  Peasants  per  diem :  and 
where  this  sum  cannot  easily  be  raised, 
two  or  three  districts  unite  togetiier  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  and  send  one  deputy  to 
repvesent  the  whole ;  so  that  the  numbers 
of  the  house  are  never  actually  filled  up. 

The  nobles,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  full  power,  were  always  extremely 
anxious  to  keep  down  this  rising  class  of 
people;  they  were  prevented,  by  the  natural 
jealousy  of  the  lower  orders,  from  being 
able  to  exert  any  great  in6uence  in  the 
elections,  but  with  a  view  to  exclude  men 
of  spirit  and  weight  in  the  country  from  a 
seat  in  the  house,  they  procured  the  enact- 
ment of  a  certain  law,  declaring  that  no 
person  could  be  eligible  as  a  deputy  to  the 
fourth  estate  who  assumed  the  address  of 
herr,  (i.  c.  Mr.)  or  was  habited  in  any  other 
dress  than  that  of  an  ordinary  peasant. 
One  or  two  instances  have  occurred  when 
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men  of  talent  and  respectability  submitted 
themselves  to  the  requisite  degradations; 
and  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  diet,  were 
enabled  to  raise  a  feeling  of  party  in  their 
favour:  but  the  effect  was  momentary 
only»  and  the  want  of  a  proper  under* 
standing  in  the  body  at  large  has  hitherto 
rendered  such  efforts  in  great  measure  un* 
availing. 

Upon  a  general  view  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  a  future  age,  if  the  promising  pro- 
spects of  Sweden  shall  ever  be  realised, 
many  changes  will  become  necessary  in  the 
frame  of  her  constitution.  Those  moral 
facilities  of  action  that  prevent  any  incoQ-> 
venience  from  being  felt  in  a  poorer  or  lesa 
populous  establishment  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  a  growing  evil : 
as  the  political  body  swells  in  bulk,  the 
tendency  to  mischief  is  augmented  ia  a 
tenfold  proportion ;  such  imperfections  as 
before  seemed  trifling  in  their  nature  iii«- 
crease  by  neglect,  till  at  length  they  involve 
the  whole  in  ruin.      The  corpulent  and^ 
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blonted  mass  then  but  ill  withstands  the  first 
attack  of  disease;  a  morbid  disposition 
lurks  in  the  system;  and  long  ere  it  ap^ 
pears  on  the  surface,  the  malignant  cancer 
has  corroded  the  very  sources  of  vitality. 
Let  it  be  hoped  no  over-rigid  prejudices 
will  prevent  that  gradual  alteration  from 
taking  place,  which  can  alone  prevent  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  an  ill-judged 
and  spiritless  system  of  procrastination. 

Among  those  now  high  in  employment 
in  the  state  are  many  men  of  acknow<» 
ledged  taknts,  and,  which  reflects  still 
more  credit  on  the  country,  who  have  raised 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions  to  theit 
present  eminence  from  a  very  inferior  con- 
dition of  Kfe. 

Count  Gyllenborg  is  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, the  first  officer  of  the  realm ;  the  next 
in  rank  is  Count  Engerstrom,  the  minister 
for  foreign  aiiairs,  a  person  possessed  of 
strong  discernment  and  of  sound  integrity ; 
his  countess  is  a  Polish  heiress,  full  of  zeal 
and  patriotism  for  her  native  country- 

x2 
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feeling  which,  though  adverse  at  this  daj 
to  the  system  of  policy  that  was  in  fashion, 
could  not  fail  to  raise  her  in  the  estimation 
of  every  one  who  loved  his  own. 

Baron  Wetterstedt,  the  chancellor,  is 
considered  as  a  character  of  the  greatest 
promise ;  he  enjoys  the  perfect  confidence 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  whom  he  now  accom« 
panics  in  the  character  of  diplomatic  agent 
during  the  war  on  the  continent.  Of 
Frenchmen,  followers  of  the  Prince,  who 
it  might  be  expected  would  rise  to  emi- 
nence at  this  court,  only  four  are  remain- 
ing out  of  the  suite  that  first  came  with 
him  to  the  capital:  no  great  ground  of 
jealousy  or  ill-will  therefore  is  likely  to  be 
afforded  to  the  Swedes  on  that  score. 

Jan.  25. — At  this  time  the  cold  was  ex- 
cessive, generally  below  20^  and  on  the 
21st  day  of  this  month  the  mercury  stood 
at  33""  of  Celsius's*  scale  below  freezing 

*  This  is  universally  used  in  Sweden,  being  the  same 
mih  the  centigrade  scale  of  Paris,  freezing  point  1,  boil- 
ing point  100. 
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point,  or  28o  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  It 
is  impossible  to  recount  all  the  horrors  of 
such  a  season :  no  example  had  occurred 
during  the  last  sixty  years  of  one  so  severe. 
The  peasants  attending  the  market  came 
with  their  faces,  arms,  and  legs,  frozen: 
the  soldiers  on  guard,  though  relieved  every 
hour,  were  often  taken  up  in  the  same 
condition ;  and  one,  it  was  said,  had  been 
found  dead  at  his  post.  Besides  the  miser- 
able cases  of  persons  frostbitten  that  daily 
thronged  the  hospitals,  several  deaths  took 
place  among  those  who  were  out  of  the 
way  of  immediate  assistance.  A  poor  wo- 
man, to  mention  one  instance,  being  ig- 
norant of  the  unusual  inclemency  of  this 
morning,  had  gone  early  to  her  usual  occu- 
pation of  Washington  the  river  side ;  scarce 
half  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  saw  her  on 
her  return  borne  under  our  windows  to  her 
home  a  lifeless  corpse. 
•  It  will  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  cold  is  not  directly 
made  known  by  symptoms  such  as  might 
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be  expected ;  no  external  feeling  will  enaUe 
any  person  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  com* 
parative  rigour.     The  action  of  a   tern* 
perature  such  as  the  above  is  not  like  the 
nipping  of  a   frost  in   England^,  scarce 
can  one  say  that  its  sensations  are  the 
same ;  an  extension  of  its  baneful  influence 
is  felt  not  partially,  but  generally,  over  the 
whole  body,  and  its  access  at  first  is  so 
gradual  that,  for  several  minutes  after  leav* 
ing  a  warm  room,  the  air  seems  to  mak^ 
little  or  no  impression :  an  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  endure  it  for  even  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  unless  extraordinarily  well  wrapped 
up  in  fur  or  wadded  clothing,  would  be 
attended  with  the  highest  degree  of  dan- 
ger.    Exercise  alone  is  totally  unable  to 
keep  up  tlie  necessary  vital  warmth:  the 
linen  becoming  moist  is  instantly  converted 
to  a  covering  of  ice,  and  the  animal  heat 
escapes  as  fast  as  it  is  excited. 

Even  with  the  adoption  of  every  possible 
precaution,  verj^  injurious  effects  will  some* 
times  manifest  themselves.    A  soreness  in. 
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breathing,  an  oppressive  head-ach,  a  want 
of  sense  in  the  extremities,  and  a  stiffness 
in  the  thighs,  are  the  first  symptoms  which 
give  the  stranger  warning  to  seek  again  the 
timelj  shelter  of  his  house. 

Frequently  did  we  remark  the  dead 
white  patch  on  the  cheek,  the  ears,  or  the 
noses  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  mo^ 
derately  provided  in  point  of  clothing ;  and 
to  guard  against  such  contingencies,  it  was 
usual  to  see  many  of  the  well  furred  gentry 
with  the  upper  part  of  their  faces  in  masks, 
with  coverings  fitted  to  their  ears,  and  ap- 
plying their  fingers  with  incessant  care  to 
every  part  of  their  visages  in  succession : 
or  sometimes,  which  is  the  best  preserva- 
tive for  travelling,  their  skins,  where  ex- 
posed, were  greased  with  oil.  Salutations 
in  the  street  at  this  period  are  short ;  scarce 
a  word  or  an  answer ;  and  the  greatest  as^ 
semblage  of  people  (for  the  groups  are  sel- 
dom numerous)  can  be  compared  only  to 
a  meeting  at  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  A 
north-east  wind,  during  such  weather  as 
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this,  is  a  chill  blast  of  death  that  exceeds 
in  horror  any  other  curse  of  Heaven. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  so  mach 
care  is  used  to  prevent  the  face  from  being 
taken  by  the  frost,  for  as  the  skin  is  de» 
stroyed  by  its  action,  a  blemish  like  the 
sore  of  a  burn  serves  to  recall  the  memory 
of  the  accident  during  the  whole  of  the  suc- 
ceeding summer.  The  parts  more  remote 
from  the  centre  of  circulation  are  the  most 
liable,  as  the  ears,  nose,  or  the  extremities; 
while  the  neck  or  breast,  however  exposed, 
are  very  rarely  indeed  known  to  be  affected. 
As  to  the  general  effects  of  the  constant 
cold  on  the  body,  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  the  women  of  all  classes  both  here, 
and  as  I  afterwards  observed  in  Russia, 
seemed  to  be  much  less  affected  than  the 
men.  It  may  be  that  they  seldom  stay 
out  of  doors  for  so  great  a  length  of  time 
as  the  other  sex,  but  it  is.  certainly  true  that 
the  influence  of  the  climate  on  the  body 
varies  much  in  degree  upon  different  habits; 
there  may  therefore  possibly  be  some  phy- 
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sical  reason  for  this  distinction.  The  most 
common  effect  of  the  climate  at  this  period 
is  manifested  in  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  a  tendency  to  lethargy, 
but  even  this  is  by  no  means  universal. 

The  extreme  accumulation  of  animal 
electricity  in  the  frame  is  also  remarkable ; 
the  natural  moisture  necessary  to  carry  it 
off  not  having  been  produced  during  the 
day,  it  is  necessarily  retained  in  great 
quantities,  and  this  is  visibly  discharged  at 
night  on  undressing  in  a  warm  room,  to 
the  infinite  surprise  of  the  unconscious 
stranger. 

The  power  of  the  constitution  to  bear 
against  cold,  contrary  to  vulgar  ideas,  is 
weakened  gradually  more  and  more  by  en* 
durance;  the  frame  is  enervated,  in  arti* 
ficial  life  at  least  by  its  influence,  and  a 
stranger,  instead  of  growing  more  hardy 
and  secure,  braves  the  sharpness  of  the 
first  winter  with  much  greater  success  than 
he  can  attempt  a  second  year.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  spring,  indeed,  after  his 
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arrival,  he  feels  infiDitely  more  sensible  of 
its  injury  than  he  had  been  of  a  similar 
temperature  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

Several  striking  natural  phenomena  at- 
tend this  season ;  symptoms  of  a  degree  of 
rigor  of  which  an  Englishman  at  home  can 
form  little  or  no  conception.  The  smoke 
seems  to  ascend  from  the  chimney  tops  a 
dense  compact  cloud,  and  the  atmosphere 
itself,  though  not  obscure,  assumes  a  stag^ 
nate  and  heavy  aspect,  more  particularly 
made  observable  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  While  no  sooner  has  the  ther^ 
mometer  fallen  to  20**— (Celsius),  or  4""  be« 
low  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  than  the 
cellars  of  the  houses  are  observed  emitting  a 
strong  and  constant  vapour  to  the  streets, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  the  signs  by  which 
the  common  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  cold :  another 
sign,  attendant  at  the  same  degree  of  tern* 
perature,  is  that  all  the  streams  of  water, 
whose  rapidity  is  sufficient  to  check  con- 
gelation, give  out  in  similar  way  a  powerful 
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steam  during  day  and  night  from  their  sur* 
face.  It  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle 
to  see  the  bridge  at  Stockholm,  through 
which  the  waters  of  tlie  Maelar  were  dis- 
charged, constantly  enveloped  during  the 
mouth  in  a  thick  exhalation,  as  if  rising 
from  boiling  water. 

This  effect  admits  of  an  easy  explana- 
tion :  a  perpetual  supply  *  of  water  takes 

*  About  five  years  ago  an  extraordinary  drcumstance 
(not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  nature  of  the  facts  in 
this  statement)  took  place :  it  was  during  the  continuance 
of  an  intense  frost  (thermom.  24  —  )  that  a  part  of  the 
ice  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  basons  connected  with  the 
Maslar  (called  Clara  Sjon)  thawed  and  gave  way,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  unexpected  phenomenon  it  happened 
that  several  lives  were  lost.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is 
thus  explained  by  the  men  of  science :  a  westerly  wind 
had  carried  off  the  water  of  the  sea  from  the  coast,  and 
of  course  drmnedit  partially  fixnn  these  creeks;  its  place 
was  therefore  to  be  supplied  by  a  more  than  usual  draught 
from  the  lakes  and  pools  above,  and  in  the  disturbance  that 
ensued  some  water  of  a  higher  temperature  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  ice  that  coveted  diis  oatkt  of  the 
creek,  and  caused  its  disaolutioo. 
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place  from  under  the  ice,  great  part  <^ 
which  (since  the  freezing  of  its  surface) 
has  reassumed  a  higher  degree  of  tem- 
perature imparted  by  the  warmth  of  the 
earth ;  the  interchange  of  particles  occur- 
ring in  the  stream,  because  they  are  in  this 
way  possessed  of  a  different  quantity  of 
heat,  prevents  the  whole  from  being  cooled 
down  to  the  point  necessary  for  congela* 
tion:  the  declivity  continually  keeps  up 
the  effect ;  and  so  great  a  difference  exist- 
ing between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
that  of  the  water  will  occasion  steam*  to 
be  given  out  from  its  surface  at  any  point 
of  the  thermometer. 

The  wolves  at  this  time,  severely  pressed 
by  famine,  lost  their  usual  dread  of  man, 
and  prowled  fearlessly  on  the  roads,  follow- 
ing the  track  of  our  carriages,  to  a  great 

*  Fogs  and  falling  weather  sometimes  occurred,  though 
not  when  the  cold  was  extreme ;  at  that  time  the  sky  was 
always  clear  and  cloudless :  an  example,  perhaps,  to  be 
applied  to  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  radiation  of  heat. 
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distance ;  in  one  or  two  instances  indeed 
they  were  known  to  venture,  during  the 
night,  into  the  villages  in  search  of  prey. 

Amongst  other  inconveniences  occasion- 
ed in  such  a  climate,  is  the  impossibility  of 
interring  the  dead  from  the  extreme  hard- 
ness of  the  ground :  the  religious  cere» 
monies  attendant  upon  burial  are  gone 
through  as  usual,  but  the  corpses  are  all 
kept  together  in  a  place  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  till  a  general  thaw  commences. 

All  communication  with  England, 
through  the  port  of  Gottenburg,  was  en- 
tirely cut  oflf;  the  packet-boat  came  in 
sight,  but  was  inaccessible  from  the  regions 
of  accumulated  ice  that  encircled  the  coast: 
an  hundred  guineas  were  offered  to  any 
one  that  would  undertake  the  perilous 
office  of  fetching  the  mails  ashore;  yet 
even  this  temptation  was  held  out  in  vain, 
and  after  waiting  more  than  a  fortnight 
the  vessel  returned  to  Harwich. 

The  roads  by  land  also  were  blocked  up 
for  several  days:  we  had  some  difficulty 
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to  ascertain  the  period  of  their  being 
opened  on  the  west,  when  the  arrival  of 
some  travellers  from .  Petersburg  removed 
all  the  uncertainty  that  had  existed  on  that 
score;  they  brought  also  with  them  the 
agreeable  intelligence  that  the  Haff,  the 
straight  separating  Sweden  from  the  Aland 
islands,  was  entirely  frozen  over.  This 
circumstance  determined  us  instantly  to 
prepare  for  our  journey,  as  besides  the 
novelty  of  passing  over  a  sea  of  ice,  it  af- 
forded us  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a 
disagreeable  detour  of  1400  miles  by  Tor- 
nea,  in  order  to  prosecute  our  route  to  the 
Russian  capital. 

We  were  accordingly  presented  at  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave.  His  mar- 
jesty  the  king  did  us .  the  honour  to  es>« 
press  himself  with  great  condescension  and 
kindness :  he  said,  that  *^  he  owed  much 
to  our  country,  and  was  proud  of  the  obli- 
gation. The  treaty  of  peace  now  esta* 
blished,  he  hoped,  was  sealed  for  ever." 
The  table  before  him  was  almost  covered 
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with  the  keys  of  towns  that  had  surren-* 
dered  to  the  arms  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword 
had  just  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vesting with  the  insignia  some  meritorious 
o£Bcers  of  the  Swedish  army,  who  had 
lately  arrived  • 

His  majesty  coald  duly  appreciate  merit, 
and  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  he  rewarded ;  he  had  served  himself 
in  his  youth  with  distinguished  honour, 
and  obtained  the  highest  approbation  of 
his  countrymen  for  his  courage  and  con* 
duct  at  the  naval  battle  of  Swenskund. 
It  was  a  satisfaction  to  see  this  period  of 
his.  life  marked  by  events  that  reflected 
a  new  lustre  on  the  exalted  situation  to 
which  he  had  since  that  day  been  calted. 

We  took  leave  of  the  queen  and  Prince 
Oscar  on  the  foUowing  day,  and  prepared 
for  our  journey. 

February  13. — ^We  got  ready  our  Finnish 
sledges,  which  were  simple  narrow  four* 
sided  wooden   troughs,  matted  over  the 
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head,  each  containing  one  person,  and 
drawn  by  a  single  horse :  having  now  too 
provided  ourselves  with  boots,  gloves,  and 
double  pelisses  of  thick  fur,  and  laid  in 
our  stock  of  brandy,  frozen  meat,  and 
bread,  we  at  length  set  out  on  our  road. 
Clothes  for  this  purpose  and  indeed  for 
the  cold  weather  in  general  are  always  made 
full  and  loose,  for  the  sake  of  warmth: 
nothing  is  found  to  be  a  worse  conductor 
of  heat  than  air  confined,  and  consequently 
no  more  effectual  method  of  preventing 
the  escape  of  animal  heat  can  be  devised 
than  the  employment  of  such  a  medium ; 
the  air  confined  within  the  folds  of  clothing 
becomes  a  most  efficient  preservative :  for 
the  same  reason,  double  windows  are 
adopted  in  almost  every  house.  With 
regard  to  inner  clothing,  it  is  necessary 
that  nothing  should  be  made  tight;  as 
wherever  any  ligament  happens  to  press, 
and  the  circulation  is  impeded,  the  part 
is  instantly  seized  by  the  frost. 
The  country  wore,  as  may  be  supposed. 
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a  dreary  aspect ;  but  whea  objects  of  pre-^ 
sent  interest  are  denied ,  a  traveller  must 
content  himself  with  a  retrospect  of  the 
past,  and  in  this  view  the  tract  we  were 
traversing  was  by  no  means  deficient. 
These  parts  have  immemorially  held  the 
chief  rank  in  Scandinavia.  We  were  quit- 
ting Stockholm,  the  foundation  of  ancient 
Birger  Jahl ;  a  little  to  the  left  of  our  route 
lay  the  ruins  of  Siggtuna,  the  city  of  Odin, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths; 
before  us  was  Upsala,  the  old  metropolis 
of  the  Swedes,  and  for  many  ages,  as  at 
the  present  day,  the  chief  seat  of  learning 
in  the  north  of  £urope. . 
•  It  was  Steno  Sture  who  built  the  first 
establishments  of  this  university,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1476,  which  have  since 
received  liberal  endowments  from  the  mu- 
nificence of  Gustavus  Adolphus*  But  a 
brief  account  of  its  constitution  may,  per-^ 
haps,  be  more  acceptable  than  its  history. 
The  body  corporate  consists  of  twenty^, 
two  professors,  with  their^  adjuncts .  or  as^ 
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sistants,  the  independent  members  htmng 
neither  power  or  vote  on  any  occasioih 
The  income  of  a  professor  may  be  laid  at 
about  2000  R.  T>.  B.  per  annum  (or  about 
SOO/.)  a  comfortable  and  easy  subsistence 
in  Sweden :  it  arises  from  an  annual  com 
rent  of  5250  tunnay  besides  which  an  hem-^ 
man  (or  farm)  is  allotted  to  each,  unless  in 
the  case  of  his  being  a  minister  of  the 
church,  when  a  living  is  usually  given  in 
its  stead. 

The  rest  of  the  foundation  is  not  large: 
there  are  several  scholarships  of  from  60  to 
150  R-  D,  B.  per  annum  (9/.  to  22/.  lOs.) 
the  produce  of  private  benefactions,  and 
some  of  an  inferior  value  endowed  by  the 
crown,  few  of  them  yielding  more  than  20 
R.  D.  B.  or  3/.  per  annum. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  students 
is  about  500.  As  they  are  usually  sent  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  as  no  one  can  be  em- 
ployed in  church  or  state  without  a  degree 
from  one  of  the  two  universities,  this  num- 
ber must  not  be  considered  as  extraordi- 
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narily  large.  A  considerable  class  besides 
receive  their  education  from  private  tutors 
at  home,  obtaining  their  degrees  with  no 
other  trouble  than  the  exhibition  of  the 
necessary  attainments  at  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  period  from  the  time  of  their  en- 
trance^  for  no  residence  is  required.  The 
examination  for  this  purpose  takes  place 
once  every  three  years,  when  seventy-five 
candidates  are  selected  and  presented  for 
their  degrees.  They  are  examined  by  a 
board  of  thirteen  professors  of  the  several 
arts  and  sciences*,  of  which  theology  and 
political  oeconomy  are  made  the  chief. 
As  to  distinctions  of  merit,  no  academical 
honours  are  granted  to  any  one,  but  each 
professor  as  he  signs  the  videtur  (or  certi- 
ficate of  the  candidate's  examination)  adds 

•  These  are, — TTieokffice. ;  Juris  Pair,  ei  Roman. ; 
Jurispr.  ccrmiom.  ei  Commerc. ;  Med.  ct  Boian. ;  Med. 
Theor.  ei  Pract. ;  Anaiam.  ei  Chirurg. ;  Med.  prof,  et 
ord.  Boian.  Demonsirator ;  Hieior,;  Physic;  CJiC^ 
mices. ;  Liii.  Human. ;  ceconom.praci* ;  EUxpi.  eiPolii.; 
Asironom.  Eloqu.  ei  Poes. ;  Logic,  ei  Meiaph. ;  Ling. 
Orient. 
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a  term  expressive  of  his  satisfaction  or 
disapprobation,  Laudo  in  optima  format 
Laudoj  cum  laude  appreboj  approhOy  ad^ 
mitto ;  and  occasionally,  if  the  attain- 
ments exhibited  are  of  a  moderate  stamp, 
€egre  admittOj  or  even  agerrime.  In  the 
wholesale  mode  of  admission  above  stated, 
the  satisfactory  testimonies  of  four  profes- 
sors, upon  the  average,  will  commonly  en- 
sure success,  and  a  certain  allowance  is 
made  in  the  calculation  for  the  higher 
terms  of  praise. 

The  system  of  education  is  carried  on 
by  free  public  lectures ;  classical  studies,  as 
generally  the  case  on  the  continent,  are  not 
pushed  very  far,  at  least  in  Greek. 

The  young  students  now  on  the  spot, 
although  some  of  them  were  only  bojs^ 
did  not  show  that  playfulness  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  usually  attendant  on  their 
age.  There  were  taverns  at  which  they 
met  in  an  evening  to  drink  their  liquors, 
beer  being  the  common  beverage :  after  this 
recreation,  their  favourite  pastime  seems 
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to  consist  in  parading  the  streets  inparUeSt 
singing  songs,  that  sounded  rather  of  a 
doleful  cast,  throwing  in  now  and  then  an 
occasional  pereat  to  the  more  obnoxious 
of  their  professors. 

The  gymnastics  used  at  Hanover  and 
other  academies  in  Germany  have  been 
introduced,  by  order  of  the  prince;  and 
we  were  shown  in  the  court-yard  a  kind  of 
moveable  scaffold,  with  arms  and  ropes 
fixed  in  various  directions^  by  means  of 
which  different  feats  of  agility  and  supple* 
ness  are  put  in  exercise. 

The  Crown  Prince  is  the  chancellor  of 
the  university,  and  the  archbishop  of  Upsa), 
who  resides  here,  acts  as  his  deputy.  The 
third  person  in  rank  is  the  rector,  whose 
office  is  elective,  commencing  from  the  ex- 
piration of  each  half  year.  The  chair  was 
now  filled  by  Professor  Thunberg,  a  name 
well  known  in  the  world  of  letters,  from 
the  publication  of  his  travels  to  Japan. 
He  h^d  gone  thither  in  the  train  of  the 
Dutch  embassy,  at  that. time  the. on] j. 
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possible  mode  of  obtaining  a  footing  in 
the  country,  for  even  their  neighbours,  the 
Chinese,  were  excluded  by  the  Japanese 
laws  of  non-intercourse ;  while  Dutch  in- 
trigue (for  to  them  this  system  is  chiefly 
attributable)  had  so  far  fostered  the  na- 
tional habits  of  jealousy,  that  the  whole 
European  world,  except  themselves,  were 
prohibited  from  communication.  The  pro- 
fessor was  in  consequence  required  to  de- 
clare himself  a  Dutchman  born,  and  that 
he  did  not  profess  the  Christian  faith— 
for  such  was  the  form  of  oath.  He  told  us 
that  he  acquired  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
formation by  trafficking  his  knowledge  of 
medicine  with  a  native  physician ;  it  was 
thus  he  discovered  (a  matter  of  high  mys- 
tery) the  name  of  the  present  sovereign, 
which  it  seems  is  never  publicly  revealed 
during  his  reign,  and  was  unknown  even 
to  the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  credentials  he 
received.  The  professor  gave  us  many 
curious  and  interesting  anecdotes,  but  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  his  book,  where 
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be  will  find  unravelled  many  secrets  of 
more  account  than  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  emperor  of  Japan. 

Among  the  most  considerable  men  that 
Upsala  may  boast,  the  great  Swedish  bo- 
tanist and  natural  philosopher  stands  in 
the  foremost  rank ;  and  among  other  com« 
pliments  paid  to  Linnaeus  we  were  shewn 
a  large  portico  dedicated  to  him  and  bear* 
ing  his  name.  It  led  to  a  spacious  hall 
containing  a  collection  of  natural  history ; 
and  from  thence  to  a  magnificent  conser«» 
vatory,  where  a  jubilee  dinner,  in  memory 
of  the  day  that  gave  him  birth,  was  held  a 
few  years  since.  His  habitation,  and  the 
room  in  which  the  chirping  cricket  so  much 
engrossed  the  attention  of  his  last  hours^ 
are  displayed  to  the  stranger  with  much 
veneration ;  but  his  lecture-room  was  now 
somewhat  whimsically  employed  by  an 
itinerant  exhibitor  of  Fantoccini,  whose 
puppets  were  this  evening  performing  Don 
Juan  for  the  amusement  of  tlje  Swedish 
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rustics,  that  flocked  to  the  annual  fisufr  of 

Upsala. 

The  tenant  of  his  quondam  dwelling  was 
a  graduate  of  the  unirersitj^  who  had 
formed  a  vast  collection  of  entomology: 
he  offered  it  for  sale,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
verv  perfect;  one  of  the  grey  butterflies, 
nevertheless,  was  missing,  having  been 
lately  sent  to  Germany,  in  order  to  settle 
a  dispute  concerning  its  species,  and  it 
might  possibly,  he  seemed  to  think,  be  de- 
tained some  time  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  war.  We  were  shewn,  more^ 
over,  by  our  accurate  friend,  two  Swedish 
butterflies,  which,  said  he,  Acerbi  not 
having  seen  before,  thought  they  were  un- 
noticed by  others,  and,  with  a  boldness 
unparalleled  in  the  country  of  Linnaeus, 
gave  names  to  them  himself;  the  papillio 
Emilia,  and  the  papillio  Sophia,  after  two 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance  at  Stockholm. 

Various  branches  of  natural  history  ap- 
pear to  be  pursued  here  with  much  ardours 
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we  were  next  shewn  a  collection  of  shells 
belonging  to  the  Dilettanti  society,  formed 
on  the  most  extensive  scale,  neither  ex- 
pense in  procuring  them  having  been  spared, 
nor  pains  in  their  arrangement. 

On  the  17th  we  attended  the  Parentalia 
of  the  late  queen.  The  ceremonials  were 
opened  by  the  performance  of  some  so- 
lemn pieces  of  music,  after  which,  two 
orations,  one  in  the  Swedish  tongue,  the 
other  in  Latin,  were  pronounced  in  honour 
of  the  deceased.  The  cold  being  on  this  day 
upwards  of  16® — ,  the  professors,  though 
placed  in  their  seats  of  dignity,  were  wisely 
provided  with  clothing  of  divers  skins, 
from  that  of  the  shaggy  wolf,  to  the  bear 
of  the  north ;  and  their  disciples  were  ha- 
bited in  similar  guise :  a  sight  which,  when 
put  in  comparison  with  the  scholastic  pomp 
of  our  English  universities,  seemed  to  par- 
take of  a  ludicrous  character ;  but  it  was 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  place, 
and  a  course  dictated  by  sheer  necessity. 

The  hall  of  the  academy,  where  these 
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formalilies  were  carried  ou,  was  a    plain 
structure,  without  any  striking  beauties  of 
shape  or  arrangement.     Directly  vis-d-iM 
rises  the  cathedral,  which  is  built  of  brick, 
after  the  model  of  the  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris.     Among  other  objects  of  curiosity 
is  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  kings 
of  Sweden  are  crowned,  as  also  some  anti- 
quities highly  interesting  to  a  reader  of 
Swedish  history ; — the  jacket  in  which  the 
Protecture  Sture  was  assassinated  by  Eric : 
— the  whetstone  sent  by  Albert  (of  Meck- 
lenburg) to  MargaretofWaldemar,  whereon 
to  sharpen  her  arrows  for  her  threatened 
hostilities: — a  wooden  idol,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  representation  of  the  god 
Thor: — the  ring  given  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  to  Ebba  Brahe,  &c.  &c.      But  the 
library  contains  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treasures  connected  with  the  biography  of 
their  kings ;  tlie  sealed  chest  inclosing  the 
secret  papei*s  of  Gustavus  IIL  which  was 
given  with  injunctions  that  it  should  not 
be  opened  till  the  expiration  of  50  years 
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after  his  decease:  the  attraction  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  times  will 
have  passed  away  before  the  period  ar- 
rives, but  they  may  probably  contain  liints 
for  a  new  historian  of  Catherine  II.  There 
is  also  preserved  here  the  Codex  Argen- 
teus,  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Testament  in  the 
Sueo  Gothic  language,  written  in  silver 
letters  on  purple-coloured  parchment:  it 
is  well  known  from  its  publication  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Sweden  is  also 
shewn,  a  collection  of  fables,  edited  by 
Snell,  bearing  the  date  of  1487.  The 
journal  of  Eric  XIV.  a  note  book  filled 
with  mysterious  signs  and  characters  of 
necromancy,  is  curious,  for  this  subject 
seems  to  be  always  a  favourite  study  at 
the  royal  palace. 

As  to  religion,  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
reformed  churches  may  be  called  those  of 
the  south  and  north  of  Europe  respectively, 
and  the  established  church  of  Sweden  is 
Lutheran;    but  the  spirit  of  piety  is 
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quiet  and  dormant;  unfomented  bjf  the 
fostering  warmth  of  jarring  fectarists,  it 
sinks  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  almost 
utter  indifference,  rarely  becoming  the 
foundation  of  moral  conduct  or  principle. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  an  oration  of 
the  ]:)resident  of  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Stockholm,  which  turned  upon  the  dan- 
gerous precepts  inculcated  by  the  modeni 
philosophy  of  Kant,  Schelling,  Halle,  or 
others  of  the  new  sect,  which,  he  averred, 
had  been  embraced  too  eagerly  of  late  by 
many  of  the  young  students  at  the  univer- 
sities. To  whatever  extent  this  may  have 
taken  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  re- 
ligious apathy  of  the  sluggish  Swede  is  at 
all  attributable  to  the  poison  engendered 
by  these  crude  dogmas,  but  to  causes  that 
are  most  obvious  upon  even  a  slight  re- 
view of  their  national  habits  and  customs. 

It  is  true  that  the  fanciful  tenets  of 
Swedenborg  owe  their  birth,  as  well  as,  in 
some  sort,  their  celebrity  to  this  country  : 
they  did  not,  however,  grow  much  into 
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fashion ;  and  thougli  there  are  to  this  day 
certain  of  his  disciples  remaining,  there 
^  never  was  a  time  when  they  formed  a  very 
numerous  party. 

The  most  imposing  part  of  his  doctrine^ 
which  concerns  the  reappearance  of  de- 
parted spirits,  is  written  in  so  allegorical 
and  symbolical  a  style,  that  few  persons 
have  ever  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
perusing  his  volumes.  It  is  sufficient  to 
give  an  instance  of  its  obscurity  by  stating, 
that  a  stag  is  the  representation  of  a  cour- 
tesan; and  in  general  it  may  be  said, 
that  no  hieroglyphical  writings,  Mexican, 
Egyptian,  or  Hindoo,  are  half  so  myste- 
riously involved. 

One  of  his  first  attempts  to  induce  the 
world  to  believe  he  held  converse  with  the 
dead  was  practised  upon  the  Countess 
Brahe.  Having  just  lost  her  husband,  her 
friends  were  paying  visits  of  condolence, 
and  amongst  others  Emanuel  Swedenborg: 
he  came  he  said  to  inform  her  that  he  had 
seen  her  husband  since  his  decease^  that  he 
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coiDmended  himself  to  her,  and  demanded 
that  the  favour  of  an  interview  with  his 
son  might  be  granted  to  him :  the  countess^ 
nothing  alarmed  at  this  appearance  of  col- 
lusion with  supernatural  powers,  gave  Swe- 
den borg  permission  to  do  what  he  pleased. 
He  took  the  boy  into  a  pavilion  in  the 
garden,  where  he  pretended  to  hold  a  con- 
versation with  some  one  unseen;   on  re- 
turning, he  told  her  tlie  count  was  satisfied, 
and  highly  delighted  with  the  indulgence 
shewn  to  his  request.     She  was  amazed, 
and  whatever  she  really  thought,  some  of 
her  neighbours  certainly  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  credulity. 

But  he  gained  still  more  credit  from  re- 
lating, by  anticipation,  to  the  Dowager 
Queen,  Louisa  Ulrica,  the  contents  of 
sundry  letters,  which  she  afterwards  re- 
ceived from  the  cabinet  of  the  deceased 
king,  her  brother,  at  Berlin.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  the  substance  very  accu- 
rately. 

A  third  story,  for  he  as  yet  confined  his 
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schemes  of  impostore  to  the  female  sex, 
was  a  miracle  wrought  in  behalf  of  the 
widow  of  the  envoy  from  Portugal.  This 
lady  was  much  importuned  by  one  of  her 
late  husband's  creditors  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt.  The  claim  she  well  knew  had 
been  satisfied  long  ago,  but  having  no  pa-* 
pers  to  produce  that  could  prove  the  fact, 
she  was  placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  dilem- 
ma. Swedenborg,  with  his  usual  assurance, 
undertook  the  managetnent  of  her  case,  and 
promised  that  he  would  consult  the  shade 
of  her  departed  husband.  In  the  mean 
time  it  happened  that  the  poor  woman, 
whose  mind  was  occupied  on  the  subject 
day  and  night,  dreamt  she  saw  him  her- 
self, and  that  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
a  certain  secret  drawer  in  his  cabinet ;  on 
waking  in  the  morning  she  flew  to  search 
this  spot,  and  to  her  surprise  really  found 
the  quittance  for  the  bill,  which  it  ap« 
peared  had  been  carefully  laid  by.  The 
story  of  her  vision  was  instantly  noised 
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abroad,  and  in  a  few  days  Swedenborg 
called  upon  her  himself;  he  pointed  out 
the  same  secret  drawer  where  she  had  dis- 
covered the  receipt,  and  said  her  husband 
had  made  a  similar  revelation  to  him. 
Upon  this  his  fame  increased  daily,  and 
his  after-prediction  was  talked  of  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  with  wonder  and 
astonishment. 

Swedenborg,  in  his  zeal  for  propagating 
his  strange  doctrines,  did  not  conduct 
himself  with  much  judgment,  and  when  he 
left  the  country  he  had  quarrelled  with  all 
his  former  friends  on  one  ground  or  other. 
He  then  fled  to  England,  where  he  finally 
took  up  his  residence. 

It  is  probable  that^  in  pui'suit  of  his 
system  of  imposition  on  others,  he  had 
succeeded  at  last  in  almost  deceiving  him- 
self, and  become  a  staunch  convert  to  his 
own  fallacies ;  but  certainly  the  scheme  is 
looked  upon  in  Sweden  as  having  been  a 
speculation  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  or  at 
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least  so  on  the  part  of  his  chief  followers. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  of  Swe- 
denborg. 

With  regard  to  the  ministers  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  though  they  form  in  this 
country  a  body  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, yet  the  profession  is  very  rarely  em- 
braced by  any  one  of  noble  family;  the 
late  archbishop  of  Upsal  and  the  present 
bishops  of  Stregn'as  and  Wexio  stand 
at  this  day  as  the  only  exceptions.  The 
parochial  benefices  are  partly  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  and  partly  vested  in  the 
presentation  of  the  parishioners  themselves; 
in  which  latter  case,  where  a  seigneur  holds 
any  large  property  in  the  place,  he  neces- 
sarily enjoys  so  great  an  influence,  that 
the  election  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
placed  in  his  hands :  and  the  time  is  pro- 
bably not  very  far  distant  when  his  power 
will  have  grown  into  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
right 

For  the  support  of  the  clergy,  tythes  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  are  every  where 
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aillo^ec :    tboagh  ot   thn,  except    in  di 

proTli./:e$  oi    Smilar4d,    Bleckiiigeny   an 

I  Sc'noz.e::,  i-^o-izlrds  fcelocg  to  the  state 

and  the  remaminz  quota  oaiv  is  the  pro 
pertv  of  the  paster:  the  former  portioo! 
are  paid  according  to  the  rate  cf  an  an- 
cient composition;  bot  the  latter,  beinj 
under  no  similar  restrictions,  increases  is 
value  with  the  necessities  of  the  timesy  aa 
veil  as  the  daily  improvements  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  some  of  the  livings  afford  a  rerj 
handsome  income  to  the  incumbent,  lliere 
is  no  country,  professing  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, except  England,  where  the  clergy 
are  on  so  respectable  a  footing. 

The  prison  of  Steno  Sture,  as  likewise 
Mora  Stenar,  the  circle  of  Runic  stonesi 
within  which  the  coronation  of  the  ancient 
kings  was  performed,  have  been  the  theme 
of  many  a  traveller ;  nor  have  the  barrowi 
at  Gamla  Upsala,  the  tombs  of  these 
sylvan  monarchs,  or  the  temple  of  the 
Pugan  gods  at  this  village,  been  passed 
unnoticed.      To  cile  ail  those  who  have 
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mentioned  this  building  ^vould  be  a  long 
task,  for  the  Swedish  writers  carry  the 
story  of  its  fame  to  high  antiquity,  and 
quote  the  same  passage  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lu8,  which,  with  us,  is  generally  referred  to 
Stonehenge.  However  it  may  be,  every 
succeeding  author  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
admiration,  though  except  the  usual  epi- 
thets, egregium  <^-  mirabtk,  I  do  not  know 
that  much  information  is  afforded  :  we  are 
told  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  cliain  of 
solid  gold,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
that  is,  of  a  hammer,  the  attribute  of  the 
pagan  god  Thor.  With  regard  to  its  anti- 
quity, says  Rudbeck,  it  was  so  old  that  it 
was  beUeved  to  have  been  founded  by  one 
of  the  sons  of  Noah :  he  ascribes  it,  how- 
ever, modestly  enough,  to  the  youngest. 

It  now  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  mo- 
dern church,  shewing,  in  some  parts  of  the 
walls,  the  remnants  of  another  structure, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  the  Christian  church 
built  in  the  reign  of  Suercherus  from  the 
ruins  of  the  original  temple,  and  upon  the 

7.  3 
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same  foundations :  a  practice  that  was  not 
uncommon  with  the  early  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, who  thus  associated  the  local 
veneration  of  the  pagan  altars  to  the  so- 
lemnization of  the  new  rites  which  they 
were  about  to  introduce. 

From  hence  we  set  out,  under  the  un- 
genial  influence  of  the  N.  E.  wind,  for  Os- 
terby,  where  we  were  kindly  received  in 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Tamm. 
The  introduction  to  his  acquaintance  was 
a  favour  we  owed  to  Herr  Berzelius,  who 
did  us  the  kindness  to  accompany  us  on 
our  excursion.  We  accounted  ourselves 
particularly  fortunate  in  this  circumstance. 
Mr.  Tamm  was  a  person  possessed  of  con- 
siderable information,  strong  natural  ta- 
lent, and  endowed  with  all  that  courteous 
respect  for  others  which  is  the  offspring  of 
a  real  knowledge  of  one's  self. 

Besides  these  qualifications,  he  was  a 
man  of  high  character,  and  possessed  of  a 
firmness  of  spirit  and  strength  of  mind 
rarely  to  be  surpassed.    His  conduct  at 
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the  diet  of  Norrkoping  is  a  memorable 
example ;  when,  in  conjunction  with  three 
other  noblemen,  he  voluntarily  renounced 
his  rank  rather  than  sanction  by  his  vote 
the  cession  of  those  privileges  which  the 
late  king  demanded.  However  mistaken 
the  ground  on  which  they  acted  might  be 
in  some  respects,  their  high  and  noble 
feelings  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
present  government ;  one  of  them  now  en- 
joys the  office  of  governor  of  a  neighbour- 
ing province,  and  handsome  offers  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  made  to  the  others ; 
Mr.  Tamm,  however,  prefers  the  enjoyment 
of  his  retirement  here  to  any  reward  that 
the  king's  munificence  can  bestow. 

The  celebrated  iron  mine  of  Dannemora 
was  within  a  short  drive  from  Osterby.  It 
presented  a  sight  of  fearful  wonder :  a  long 
yawning  chasm  of  upwards  of  ninety  fa- 
thom in  depth,  which  has  been  excavated 
by  the  successive  toil  of  near  five  cen- 
turies: the  extent  indeed,  great  as  it  is, 
would  never  suggest  the  idea  of  human  la- 
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hour  having  been  able  to  achieve  such  «n 
object,  one  should  rather  believe  it  to  be 
the  effect  of  some  stupendous  convulsion 
of  nature. 

The  brink  was  crowned  with  various 
machinery,  and  long  wooden  chain^pumps 
that  reached  more  than  an  English  mile 
in  length ;  the  sides  of  the  precipice  were 
fancifully  hung  with  clusters  of  icicles,  and 
happily  diversified  by  the  figures  of  men 
and  women  in  their  ascent  and  descent, 
*'  winging  the  midway  air/^  Our  curiosity 
led  us  to  follow  their  example,  and  we  were 
let  down  in  a  bucket,  after  their  mode,  to 
the  spot  where  the  workmen  were  em- 
ployed :  here  from  a  temperature  of  13"*  we 
found  we  had  been  transported  to  a  com- 
paratively warm  region;  the  water  at  a 
few  yards  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
level  was  not  even  congealed;  and  in 
the  innermbst  recess,  to  judge  from  the 
experiment  we  made,  the  heat  of  the  earth 
seemed  about  4**  +.•  (Celsius);  which  is 
about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
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in  these  latitudes,  according  to  general  esti^ 
mation. 

In  point  of  exportation,  the  value  of 
these  mines,  which  produce  the  best  ma*' 
terial  for  bar  iron  in  the  world,  has  very 
sensibly  decreased  since  the  use  of  coke 
has  been  adopted  in  England,  and  applied 
80  universally  to  the  purposes  of  cementa-* 
tion;  for  it  was  to  that  country  they 
formerly  exported  the  greatest  quantity: 
the  present  defalcation,  in  short,  of  the 
revenue,  amounts  to  6000  R.  D.  B.,  out  of 
10,000  R,  D.  B-  which  was  once  the  aver- 
age of  their  receipts. 

There  were  several  founderies  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mine,  where  wood 
was  abundant :  as  for  their  time  of  trans* 
port  for  the  ore,  &c.  the  winter  was  usually 
selected,  on  account  of  the  facility  for 
draught  which  the  sledging  affords;  the 
snow,  in  fact,  is  compressed  on  the  beaten 
tracts  of  the  high  roads  to  the  consistence 
of  ice»  so  that  very  little  impediment  arises 
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from  friction  to  the  motion  of  the  sledge : 
one  is  surprised  however  to  find  upon  in* 
quiry  that  the  ordinary  draught  of  a  horse 
on  this  track  is  not  laid  at  more  than  one 
ton  English,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  its  surface. 

The  iron  foundry  at  Osterby  is  a  consi- 
derable establishment;  the  workmen  are 
descendants  of  the  old  Walloon  refugees, 
who  are  remarkable  for  still  forging  the 
iron  after  their  own  ancient  fashion,  heating 
the  pig  at  one  end  till  it  drops  off  piece  by 
piece,  and  thus  taking  it  in  lumps  to  the 
hammer. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  curiosity  of 
these  parts  of  the  country  is  the  foundeiy 
at  Soderforss,  where  the  superior  quality 
of  the  ore  enables  the  manufacturers  to 
forge  anchors  immediately  from  the  pig 
iron  without  the  intermediate  process  of 
forming  it  into  bars;  these  are  said  to 
possess  extraordinary  qualities  of  lightness 
and  strength,  in  which  they  stand  unri- 
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vailed  except  by  some  I  have  begird  men- 
tioned of  a  similar  description  that  are 
made  in  the  province  of  Biscay. 

The  copper  mine  at  Fahlun,  and  that  of 

silver  at  Sala,  we  were  prevented  from  vi- 

'  siting  by  the  advanced  state  of  the  season. 

But  we  had  intelligence  by  the  post 
from  that  side  of  the  country,  which  was 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  nature:  great 
discontent  had  manifested  itself  in  Nor- 
way, and  symptoms  of  tumult  and  rebel- 
lion, so  that  it  seemed  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  heir  of  Norway  (arfvinge  till  Norrige )  ^ 
in  spite  of  his  old  title  and  new  preten- 
sions, was  not  likely  to  enter  quietly  into 
possession.  The  poor  Norwegians  had 
suffered  dreadful  distress,  being  obliged  to 
make  bread  of  mosses  or  whatever  else 
could  afford  nourishment,  and  a  tun  of 
bark  (Scarce  d  manger)  was  sold  this  season 
at  the  price  of  14  R.  D.  B.  or  about  21.  2s. 
sterling :  the  Swedish  government  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  blockade  by  sea  which  had  so  much 
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harassed  them,  cutting  off  indeed  tlieir 
ipain  resources  for  sustenance,  and  this 
idea  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
present  unpopularity. 

Feb.  19- — Feeling  no  great  concern  on 
the  head  of  Norwegian  politics,  we  re- 
commenced our  journey,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  reached  the  coast  at  Grisle- 
ham  by  break  of  day.  The  sunbeams 
were  just  rising  over  the  frozen  ocean 
which  lay  before  us,  and  the  presage  that 
we  drew  of  fine  weather  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky  was  too  alluring  to  allow 
us  to  loiter  long  on  shore ;  as  soon  there- 
fore as  our  bargain  for  horses  could  be 
struck  with  the  chaffering  peasants  from  the 
islands,  and  we  had  made  a  hasty  meal,  we 
set  out  on  our  course. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  sight :  although 
the  streights  lying  between  the  islands  and 
the  coast  of  Finland  are  frozen  every  year 
and  made  passable  to  travellers,  yet  this 
grand  channel  of  the  Uaf,  that  separates 
the  Aland  group  from  Sweden  on  the  west. 
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is  very  seldom  completely  covered.  For 
since  it  is  upwards  of  forty  miles  (English) 
in  breadth,  and  of  a  great  depth,  it  is  not 
probable  that  such  a  circumstance  should 
often  occur,  except  by  chance  from  the  ac^ 
cumulation  of  masses  of  ice  floating  down 
from  the  north,  and  the  access  of  chill 
which  arises  from  thence :  this  year,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  a 
single  night,  the  whole  surface  at  once  be- 
came fixed  and  was  congealed,  a  pheno- 
menon that  had  hardly  ever  hap{>ened  be«- 
fore  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  living. 
Being  spread  over  by  the  falling  weather 
that  succeeded,  it  was  now  to  appearance 
a  smooth  immeasurable  desert  of  snow, 
gradually  changing  its  hues  from  the  spark- 
ling white  beneath  the  feet,  till  it  faded  on 
the  horizon  with  tints  of  azure  exquisitely 
delicate:  for  a  short  space  above,  a  dull 
white  light  appeared  as  an  halo  reflected  in 
the  atmosphere  from  the  plain  below. 

That  which  peculiarly  struck  one's  ima- 
gination was  the  stillness  of  the  scene: 
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none  of  those  enliveniDg  accompaniments 
of  the  sea-coast,  which  usually  impart  so 
pleasing  a  gaiet}'  to  one's  feelings,  were  here 
to  be  met  with ;  not  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
not  a  wave  on  the  beach ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  voice  of  nature  was  every  where  dumb* 
One  spot  only  appeared  on  the  spacious 
waste,  and  that  scarcely  discernible ;  it  was 
a  caravan  of  peasants  bound  with  their 
cargoes  of  wood  for  Stockholm  •  We  passed 
them  some  hours  afterwards  as  they  were 
feeding  their  horses  at  the  midway  point, 
and  discovered  to  our  surprise,  that  this 
speck  heretofore  so  inconsiderable  consisted 
of  near  thirty  carts.  "We  enjoyed  a  quiet 
day,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  and  felt  the 
ray  of  a  bright  sun  that  raised  the  thermo- 
meter* some  few  degrees  above  the  point 
of  congelation.  The  line  of  our  road,  from 
the  tracks  of  former  travellers,  remained 
visible  in  almost  every  part,  nor  were  we 

^  Of  Celrius  thennometer  5°  -|-  in  the  sun,  6°—  in  the 
shade.  The  population  of  Signilscar  omsists  of  about  9 
souls. 
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at  any  time  obliged,  as  is  more  generally 
the  case,  to  have  recourse  to  our  compass 
for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  our  bearings. 
These  circumstances  amply  compensated 
in  pleasureable  sensations  for  whatever  the 
scene  wanted  in  more  romantic  accom- 
paniments,  and  made  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  strange  accounts  we  had  pre- 
viously heard  relating  to  this  part  of  our 
journey. 

After  we  had  travelled  about  ten  miles 
(Enghsh)  in  a  direction  E,  N,  E.  the  little 
rock  of  Signilscar  was  descried  like  a  black 
streak  in  the  distance,  and  our  utmost  ex- 
ertions could  not  enable  us  to  reach  it  till 
three  or  four  hours  after  sun-set.  Here  we 
stopped  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  having 
procured  a  relay  of  horses,  set  out  on  that 
part  of  our  voyage  which  yet  remained  to 
be  performed,  before  we  reached  our  halt- 
ing place  at  Eckero. 

During  the  disastrous  war  of  1809i  whea 
the  Swedes  were  driven  from  hence,  a  Rus- 
sian general,  in  frolicsome  mood,  crossed 
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over  the  ice  with  a  band  of  an  hundred 
Cossacks  to  Grisleham,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  boasting  of  making  a  march  in  imitatioa 
of  the  memorable  and  daring  act  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  when  he  passed  the  Belt ;  bat 
the  exploit  excited  the  most  serious  alann 
on  the  coast,  and  no  small  consternation, 
as  might  be  imagined,  at  Stockholm. 

Yet  provision  was  made,  as  far  as  the 
conveyance  of  intelligence  was  concerned, 
against  surprise  from  this  quarter,for  Grisle- 
ham was  one  of  the  few  telegraphic  stBp 
tions  kept  up  in  Sweden.  But  the  one  we 
were  surveying  deserved  notice,  for  a  bet- 
tor reason  than  as  being  a  rarity  in  the 
country ;  ibr  it  is,  i)erhaps,  an  example  of 
the  longest  line  of  communication  that  has 
been  permanently  established  on  this  prin- 
ciple :  since  fanu  that  place  to  Signilscar 
is  a  di:sUinee  of  more  than  '2S  English  miles. 
It  is  euriou!^.  moR\3ver»  that  it  is  claimed 
as  :ui  iustamx'  of  original  invention :  it 
was  eixvictl  by  U>e  prcsioeni  EddcraDls, 
in  September   17i)^*  about   four  moaths 
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after  an  experiment  upon  a  similar  con- 
struction had  been  exhibited  at  Paris,  by 
M.  Chappe ;  but  this  was,  at  the  time,  un« 
known  to  the  Swedish  projector. 

The  correspondence  is  carried  on  by  nu- 
merals, answering  to  certain  conventional 
syllables  and  words.  The  signs  are  made 
by  nine  flat  boards,  which  may  be  turned 
edgeways  or  placed  upright,  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  the  old  French  telegraphs 
and  in  our  own,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  an  additional  one  is  added  at  the  top, 
in  order  to  double,  upon  occasion,  the  num- 
ber which  has  been  indicated  below.  These 
nine  boards  were  ranged  in  three  upright 
lines,  denoting  the  several  places  of  units, 
tens,  or  hundreds  respectively:  the  num- 
bers adapted  to  them  were  1,  2,  4,  in  each 
line,  which  will  be  found  to  afford  the  most 
useful  combinations  for  expressing  the  di- 
gits, and  indeed  to  answer  every  number 
up  to  999j  a  limit  admitting  very  sufficient 
powers  of  intercourse  upon  this  principle. 

Of  the  two  telegraphs,  that  on  the  coast 
of  Sweden  alone  was  now  remaining,  for 
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the  Russians  destroyed  the  other  upon 
taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Signil- 
scar. 

On  taking  leave  of  this  country,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  turn  to  another 
subject  which  is  now  so  much  cultivated, 
and  a  study  which  has  been  nowhere  more 
successfully  pursued. 

The  following  short  mineralogical  ac- 
count of  Sweden  is  abridged  from  a  public 
lecture,  delivered  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockhohn,  by  Hisinger,  than 
whom  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  do 
justice  to  such  an  undertaking. 

It  commences  by  laying  down  the  chief 

ranges  of  mountains*.    The  great  central 

■ 

^  The  height  of  the  chief  mountains,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  given  in  Paris  feet  &om  the  above  mentioiied 
essay. 

Lapland.  Jemtland.  Norway. 


Sulitelma     .    .  5173 

Nordcn  top  .    .  5796 
Vallispitz,    near 

Quickjock     .  4100 


Syttorp  .  .  .  6653 
llie  mountauM  of 
Dalecarlia,  ap- 
proadiing  the 
Norway  frontier, 
are  from  3000 
to  4000 


InshstaD,    highest 
of    the     fiofre  _ 
chain     ...  7680 

Near  Cape  NonI, 
their  elerstioD 
is  about      •    .  3900 


Vegetation  is  not  found  at  an  height  exceeding  2000 
feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
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chain  of  the  peninsula,  dividing  Norway 
and  Sweden,  branches  out  on  both  sides 
into  innumerable  lesser  divisions.  On  the 
western  or  Norwegian  slope  the  base  is  in 
general  a  rock  of  gneiss,  covered  with  mi- 
caceous or  argillaceous  schist,  on  which  re- 
pose transition  rocks  of  limestone,  argilla- 
ceous schist,  sandstone,  porphyry,  grau- 
wacke,  &c.  On  the  eastern  side  lies  the 
country  of  Sweden,  containing  rocks  chiefly 
similar  to  the  above,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion is  here  subjoined. 

Primitive  rocks. 
Granitic  gneiss  is  tlie  common  basis,  hav- 

The  vegetation  of  trees  ceases  in  Jemtland,  lat  63^^' 
at  8420  feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  island  of  St^n,  lat.  68%  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, at  1877. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  carried  in  Lapland  at 
Quickjock,  lat  67^  6^,  to  the  height  of  4100  feet. 

In  Norway  (says  de  Busch)  lat  61°  to  6200,  lat  6^"" 
to  4860,  lat.  67°  to  3600,  lat  71°  to  2200. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  Chimbora9o  is  at  the 
h^ght  of  14,760  feet ;  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps  at 
the  height  of  8400. 
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ing  in  some  part  scarcely  an  appearance 
of  stratification  * ;  it  contains  many  extra- 
neous substances. 

1.  Hornblende,  garnet,  black  tourmalin, 
iron  in  grains  slightly  oxidised,  pyrites, 
and  occasionally  gadolinite  and  titanite. 

2.  The  veins  are  filled  with  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  sometimes  compact  hornblende. 

3.  This  formation  is  also  rich  in  subordi- 
nate beds,  mica  slate,  hornblende,  lime- 
stone, talc,  iron  slightly  oxidised,  copper 
pyrites,  galena :  these  are  rich  enough  to 
afford  mines  which  amply  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  working  in  Sudermania,  Upland, 
Nericia,  Ostrogothia,  Westermania,  Dale- 
carlia,  Lapland,  Westrogothia,  &c. 

Micaceous  schist  lies  next  in  order,  and  is 


^  The  gneiss  is  sometimes  divided  into  banks  or  stepBy 
as  in  M^  Luppiovora  and  d^Avasana,  in  the  parish  of  Ofl 
vcr  Tomea,  as  also  near  Carlstadt;  sometimes  in  tables 
as  at  the  foot  of  Kineculle  on  the  banks  of  the  Wenncr 
near  Westerplanos ;  anotlier  variety  is  distinctly  stratified, 
but  the  beds  arc  thick  and  undulated ;  the  rides  of  the  L. 
Wenner  are  of  this  latter  description. 
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more  regularly  stratified :  it  covers  the  top 
of  the  centml  chain  of  mountains,  and 
some  of  the  lateral  branches :  it  never  oc- 
curs in  the  plains,  unless  in  subordinate 
beds  to  the  gneiss. 
Extraneous  substances : 

1.  In  the  rock,  chiefly  garnet  and  horn- 
blende. 

2.  In  the  veins,  metal,  as  gold  at  Adel- 
fors. 

3.  In  the  beds,  iron  oxidated,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  copper  pyrites,  galena; 
sometimes  these  beds  are  united  to  an  ex- 
traordinary thickness,  and  form  what  is 
called  stockwork,  as  at  Fahlun:  among 
the  subordinate  beds  are  lime,  schistose 
hornblende,  compact  feldspar,  quartz,  talc, 
and  schistose  talc. 

Primitive  limestone  lies  on  the  lateral 
branches,  as  in  Sudermania,  to  the  extent 
of  many  miles,  but  very  seldom  on  the 
great  central  chain.  This  rock  never  oc- 
curs (in  thick  beds  at  least)  to  the  south  of 
Ostrogothia,  Westrogothia,  and  the  Dahl. 

A  A  2 
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It  sometimes  contains  manganese,  some- 
times magnesia  (dolomite). 
Extraneous  substances : 

1.  Serpentine,  tremolite,  talc,  hornblende, 
garnet,  quartz,  mica. 

2.  Beds  of  compact  feldspar,  iron  slightlj 
oxidised,  copper  pyrites,  galena:  the  mines 
of  Sakha,  Hakansb6da,  Langbanskjtta, 
and  iron  mines  to  the  west  of  Norberg,  lie 
in  this  rock. 

Primitive  arsillaceous  schist  is  found  on 
the  Dahl :  another  varietv  of  a  softer  na- 
tunc  at  Hellcfors,  in  Westmania.  This 
rock  is  found  also  near  Saggatjen^i  in  Lu- 
lea  Lapland. 

Qy^rtz  rocJk  of  a  whitish  or  reddish  co- 
kH)r.  intormixc\i  in  parts  with  feldspar, 
in  tho  mounti^ins  of  Smi>land  and  on  the 
DahU 

Porphrrv  of  a  browniNh  red  colour;  re- 
]x>sing  on  a  K\i  ol"  siliceous  schist  over  the 
cnoiss :  in  Smol^nd.  near  Sanhalla,  Willk- 
iol.  and  ai  Infifrttop. 

llorvh'/rff^dc  often  mixed  with  teldspar, 
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copper  pyrites,  and  sometimes  mica,  in 
Smoland.  The  mass  of  iron  ore  at  Taberg 
belongs  to  this  formation  of  grunstein :  in 
the  parishes  of  Olmchaesad,  Vseschoerad, 
Nyed,  in  Wermeland,  are  rocks  of  gneiss, 
crowned  with  grunstein. 

The  inclination  and  direction  of  the 
mica,  schist,  and  gneiss  follow  the  same 
laws :  on  the  central  chain  they  seldom  in- 
cline at  an  angle  of  more  than  45°,  but,  on 
the  branches,  are  sometimes  nearly  vertical. 

Their  direction  is  mostly  parallel  to  that 
of  the  central  chain,  generally  from  N.  E. 
toS.W. 

Their  inclination  is  more  variable,  some- 
times to  the  west,  but  generally  to  the 
S.  E.  and  E. 

The  inclination  of  all  the  primitive  rocks, 
and  also  of  the  newer  formations,  follow 
the  same  order,  and  this  txx)  when  their 
beds  are  almost  vertical. 

Transition  rockSf  the  most  ancient. 
These  occur  more  irregularly  as  to  their 
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number,  in  covering  the  primitive,  bi 
tiicir  relative  age  is  well  ascertained :  tl 
oldest  arc  laid  near  the  principal  chaii 
and  even  on  the  high  mountains ;  the  lei 

I  ancient  farther  removed;  the  newest  c 

secondary    still   farther    on   the    side    c 

I  Schonen. 

The  petrifications  are  of  vegetable  am 

.  anin)Al  species,  no  longer  in  existence.   Oi 

tiKorahtcs,  echinites,  madrepores,  entro 
chitt^,  ontomoU  (paradoxi),  anomites,  mj 
tilites,  &c.  rarely  ammonites  and  lituites 
Thoy  aa"  found  in  the  Hmestone,bituminou! 
schist «  aniiUaceous  schist,  and  sometime 
ia  tho  Siindstono. 

\  oins  uiv  moiv  uncommon  than  ia  tb 
pruuiuw  rvx^ks  :  tiuaie  of  linie<^ 
s{viu  ^k^M«  tiw;  s^^nx^  reins  in  the 
.s^r/.iQ^  :  v^'tu  ^xi  bktio«  &iiii  ir^n  wiih  iki 

«    «   •  » 
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bituminous  schist  producing  alum,  pierre 
de  pore,  and  balls  of  hepatite.  The  se- 
condary sandstone  contains  beds  of  coal  and 
of  clay.  In  the  chalk  are  knots  of  flint : 
among  the  substances  dispersed  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  beds,  one  ordinaril}'  finds  py- 
rites in  the  bituminous  schist  (whence  its 
use  in  the  manufactories  of  alum)  as  also  in 
the  limestoncy  sandstone,  and  grunstein.— 
Yellow  blend  in  the  bituminous  schist  of 
Hunneberg,  and  grains  of  iron  slightly  oxi- 
dated, and  leaves  of  mica  are  seen  in  the 
porphyry  of  Elfdal. 

The  mountain  of  Kurrovaara,  in  Tornea 
Lapland,  is  of  puddingstone.  The  same 
rock  appears  on  the  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains (on  the  Norwegian  frontier  of  Jemt- 
land).  Below  this  is,  in  many  parts,  argil- 
laceous schisty  apparently  belonging  to  a 
formation  of  this  epoch. 

In  descending  from  this  last  covering 
we  meet  at  Scerna,  Elfdal,  &c.  a  vast  form- 
ation of  siliceous  sandstone;  and  above 
this,  in  the  parish  of  Lima,  grunstein  in 
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some  places  porphyrous,  as  also  amygda^ 
hide.  In  Elfdal  and  near  Mora  and  Orssa, 
porphyry^  a  conglomerate  of  porphyry j  sUi- 
ceous  schist  and  grunstein^  in  beds  nearly 
horizon taL  Leaving  the  high  mountainsi 
but  yet  among  the  elevated  hills  near  the 
limit  of  the  region  of  porphyry,  one  finds 
a  less  ancient  formation  of  sandstone  and 
lime  of  transition^  which  contains  beds  of 
argillaceous  schist.  Tlie  land  is  here  and 
there  covered  with  puddingstone  and  sand^ 
stone,  with  argillaceous  and  marly  schist 
in  the  isles  of  Visingo,  Roskno,  and  some 
other  summits ;  and  by  an  uninterrupted 
suite  of  this  description  on  the  eastern  side 
of  this  lake,  at  Nykyrka  and  Motala,  as 
also  near  Grenna,  &c. 

Transition  rocks,  less  ancient. 

The  general  accord  in  their  substances^ 
their  order,  their  structure,  and  their  pe- 
trifications, are  proofs  of  their  contempo^ 
raneous  formation ;  they  are  more  regular 
than  the  former  in  their  occurrence,  and 
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their  position  is  generally  horizontaL  Two 
of  these  formations  are  placed  high,  near 
the  great  mountains  in  Jemtland  and  in 
Dalecarlia :  the  others  are  lower,  and  either 
surrounded  with  chains  of  hills,  as  in 
Nericia  and  Ostrogothia,  or  in  the  plains, 
as  in  Skaraborg  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Schonen.  The  most  regular  in  occurrence 
are  those  in  Westrogothia ;  they  are  not 
always  contiguous,  but  form  little  hills, 
sometimes  intersected  by  the  primitive 
basis,  gneiss:  their  order  on  the  gneiss  is 
thus,  sandstone,  bituminous  schist,  lime- 
stone, argillaceous  schist,  marly  schist,  and 
above  all  a  bed  of  grunstein.  Isolated 
masses  of  gruostein  are  found  in  some  parts 
of  Schonen. 

Secondary  rocks. 

These  are  only  found  in  the  plains  of 
Schonen,  in  the  south.  Near  the  sea  at 
Helsinborg  are  beds  of  sandstone  mixed 
with  those  of  coal  and  clay^  reposing  on 
the  sandstone  of  transition,  which  is  found 
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even  in  the  middle  of  the  couotrjy  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Baltic  on  the  east.      Near 
Oresund,  south   of  Malmo,   are   beds  of 
chalk  with  black  flint :  these  beds  continiie 
under  the  sea,  and  are  met  agaio  in  Zea^ 
land  and  in  the  isles  of  Moen  and  Steven, 
in  every  other  respect  the  same,  but  more 
elevated. 

To  the  N.  E.  of  Schonen,  on  a  basis  of 
gneiss,  are  the  newest  formations  of  second- 
ary limestone,  with  shells  slenderly  united, 
and  for  the  most  part  broken. 

Alluvion. 

This  is  composed  of  the  debris  of  the 
above  rocks  in  different  gradation  as  to 
the  size  of  the  particles,  large  blocks^  peb^ 
blcs,  gravel,  common  sand,  and  shifting 
sand.  The  direction  of  these  from  the 
mountains  to  which  they  belong  is  to  the 
S,  and  S.  E.,  following  in  general  the  course 
of  the  valleys ;  those  fragments  that  are 
the  largest  in  si^e,  and  most  frequent  in 
occurrence,  are  on  the  high  grounds,  hair- 
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ing  been  stopped  in  their  progress  by  their 
weight,  or  by  the  ridges  of  the  rocks.  The 
rideaux  of  sand,  found  chiefly  in  the  middle 
of  Sweden,  are  generally  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  chief  valleys^  nearly  from 
N.  to  S. 

Clay  is  found  mostly  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountains,  and  often  covered  widi 
sand :  in  the  plains  resting  on  the  primi- 
tive  basis,  it  generally  occurs  in  horizontal 
beds.  When  the  base  is  lime  it  is  mixed 
with  other  beds,  as  the  debris  of  the  rockt 
on  which  it  lies.  There  occurs  in  Schoneti 
a  more  refractory  clay,  that  is  fitted  for 
the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

The  beds  of  testaceous  animals  in  a  ttate 
of  calcination  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  islands 
on  the  side  of  the  government  of  Bohus, 
and  on  the  land  near  Uddevalla,  lying  at 
an  elevation  of  near  200  feet.  Their  ana- 
logous productions  are  generally  found  in 
the  adjacent  sea.  The  same  sort  of  shelly 
appearance  has  been  observed  in  the  clay 
at  Akesvass,  during  the  excavation  of  the 
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Trolbaetan  canal,  as  also  at  LUIa  £det; 
tbev  lie  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river. 

Since  iron  is  in  the  north  so  generally 
spre^ad  among  the  rocks,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  find  its  ores  among  the  alluvial 
beds  in  grains,  or  more  oxidated  in  the 
form  of  bog  iron  ore,  or  else  deposed  by 
the  water  in  the  form  of  ocbre. 

The  beds  of  saline  earth  are  not  com- 
mon, nor  when  they  occur  do  they  appear 
to  be  powerful :  on  the  river  Umea,  in  the 
province  of  Ostrogothia  in  Sudermania, 
and  in  the  government  of  Skaraborg,  are 
some  springs  slightly  saline,  though  too 
weak  to  admit  of  being  made  use  of  for  the 
extraction  of  salt 
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SECTION  III. 


FINLAND— PETERSBURG. 


Aland  Islands— Abo— Present  State  of  Finland — Svea- 
borg — Wiborg — Petersburg^— Original    Intention    of 

.  Peter  L-^Consequences  of  the  System  he  adopted — 
State  of  Society — Nobles— Slaves^^Tribunals  of  Jus- 
tice— Emancipation— Education— CJharitable  Founda- 
tions— Court — Theatres,  &c.— Grovemment — Public 
Feeling  with  regard  to  present  Politics — Trade — 
Manufactories  —  Emplojrment  of  Fordgners  —  The 
Mint — ^Paper  Money— Its  Depreciaticm— The  pro- 
bable Cause— 4]!ommeroe— Siberia — Embassy  to  China 
— Academy  of  Sdences — Casan  Church — Religion- 
Sectarists  — Superstition  — Religious  Ceremonies  on 
Easter  Eve— -News  of  the  Capture  of  Paris  —  Te 
Deum,  Illumination,  &c. — The  Emperor^-The  fugi- 
tive Princes  of  Greorgia — Severe  Cold — ^Neva  breaks 
up— Ice  of  the  Ladoga  descends— Return  of  warm 
Weather — ^Rapid  V^etation — Promenade — Orders  of 
Knighthood — Imperial  Palaces — Cronstadt,  &c 

ON  setting  foot  in  the  Aland  islands  we 
passed  the  frontier  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
for  so  the  line  of  its  boundary  was  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  1809 :  it  is  singular,  that 
notwithstanding  their  vicinity  to  Stock- 
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holm,  so  dangerous  in  case  of  a  rupture 
the  Swedish  government  has  not  sino 
taken  occasion  to  reclaim  these  importani 
posts,  for  there  was  a  time  when  Russii 
could  not  have  refused  to  cede  them. 

Our    arrival   at   the  first  town,   called 
I  Eckero,  was  of  course  succeeded  by  a  visil 

from  the  customhouse  officers  to  examine 
our  baggage,  and  to  demand  (according  to 
law)  whether  we  had  any  Russian  paper- 
money  in  our  possession;  for  to  carry  it 
into  the  country,  it  seems,  is,  by  no  unwise 
policy,  made  an  equal  crime  with  its  ex- 
portation. We  satisfied  them  that  we  had 
none,  and  our  passports  having  been  pro- 
cured before  from  Petersburg,  as  was  ne- 
cessarily the  case  with  every  foreigner,  the 
governor  of  Eckero  (a  lieutenant  in  thf 
Russian  service)  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
production  of  our  documents. 

The  island  scenery  appeared,  as  we 
journeyed,  even  at  this  time,  beautiful 
the  dark  lush  of  the  fir  formed  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  silvery  fleeces  of  snon 
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that  roofed  the  forest,  and  the  whole 
seemed  to  have  assumed  a  new  charm  in 
this  livery  of  winten  Our  road  was  an 
undeviating  line  from  place  to  place,  no 
obstacle  presented  itself;  we  passed  over 
the  fields,  through  the  woods,  across  the 
ice ;  hill  and  dale,  land  and  water,  were  all 
alike:  sometimes  we  traversed  the  rocky 
channel  of  a  deep-bedded  river,  at  other 
times  wandered  among  the  inlets  of  a  lake, 
at  others  again  steered  our  way  between 
the  islands  over  the  open  sea.  The  path 
was  traced  out  on  shore  by  large  poles 
headed  with  straw,  over  the  ice  by  boughs 
of  trees,  stationed  at  intervals,  drawing 
a  long  thread  over  its  surface  that  in  some 
places  reached  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
horizon ;  we  were  skirted,  indeed,  by  one 
of  these  hedges  in  our  passage  across  the 
Delet,  for  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty 
English  miles,  without  any  land  inter- 
vening. 

The  burden  of  providing  these  necessary 
marks  is  a  duty  that  falls  upon  the  inha^ 
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bitants  of  the  several  parishes  respectively ; 
notice  is  given  at  the  church  as  soon  as 
the  ice  may  be  reckoned  secure,  and  cer- 
tain distances  are  allotted  to  the  share  of 
each  individual.  Without  such  an  arrange- 
ment all  communication  would  be  en- 
tirely at  an  end,  not  only  during  the  long 
winter  nights,  but  every  time  that  the 
snow  was  falling,  or  that  a  mist  should  arise 
to  intercept  the  sight. 

The  cottages  of  the  islanders  were  rough- 
hewn  log-houses,  and  they  were  themselves 
people  apparently  of  such  simple  manners 
and  habits,  as  their  secluded  situation  and 
scanty  number  might  lead  one  to  expect: 
each  rustic  householder  was  provided  with 
the  tools  and  implements  of  a  dozen  ne- 
cessary arts  or  professions,  performing  for 
himself  with  equal  address  the  duties  of 
carpenter,  shoemaker,  tailor,  fisherman, 
baker,  miller,  &c.  So  little  was  the  division 
of  labour  studied,  or  the  appropriation  of 
means,  that  we  observed  the  corn-mills 
almost  equalled  in  number  the  houses  of 
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tlie  villages ;  they  were  cheap  and  of  simple 
form,  acting  by  sails  constructed  of  wooden 
planks,  and  their  mill-stones  shaped  like 
the  querne,  or  old  Celtic  machine  for  grind- 
ing with  the  hand.  It  happened  at  one 
village  indeed  that  our  money  was  viewed 
with  indifference,  because  the  opportunities 
of  laying  it  out  were  so  rare,  and  we  were 
told  that  any  article  of  food  or  clothing 
which  we  might  be  able  to  spare  would  be 
much  more  thankfully  received. 

Luxuries,  such  as  ochre  paint  for  their 
cabins,  or  coats  of  w^oollen  cloth,  where 
sheep-skins  would  suffice,  were  not  com- 
mon. Caps  of  the  most  ordinary  fur 
served  as  covering  for  their  heads;  and 
as  for  their  feet,  the  want  of  shoes .  was 
supplied  by  a  mis-shapen  bag  of  dried 
seal-skin :  the  harness  of  their  horses  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more  than  a  plain  col- 
lar attached  to  the  shafts  of  the  cart  or 
sledge ;  the  horse's  neck  was  thrust  in,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  proceed :  the 
contrivance,  it  must  be  added,  answers  all 
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the  purposes  of  draught,  because  neither 
here  nor  in  Sweden  is  the  animal  trained 
to  resist  the  weight  of  the  carriage  on  8 
descent,  however  steep  it  may  be. 

Very  little  grain  is  produced :  the  chief 
dependance  of  the  people  is  placed  on  the 
purchases  they  are  enabled  to  make  at 
Stockholm  by  the  sale  of  their  wood.  For 
our  own  subsistence,  it  was  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary  to  carry  with  us  our  provisions; 
coffee  being  the  only  article  of  luxury  which 
they  had  hoarded  up  for  the  use  of  a  chance 
traveller.  We  cut  off  our  meat  and  bread, 
as  occasion  required,  from  our  store  with  a 
cleaver  or  hatchet ;  and  having  been  dressed 
at  Stockholm  before  we  set  out,  the  beef 
steaks,  &c.  were  unfrozen  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  then  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  stove-oven,  and  served  up 
to  table  as  if  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
cook.  Our  wine  and  brandy  underwent  a 
partial  decomposition,  and  the  watery  par- 
ticles were  converted  to  a  core  of  ice; 
nevertheless,  after    what  we   had    before 
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endured,  the  weather  could  not  now  be 
called  severe,  except  during  a  few  hours 
of  the  night,  and  these  accidents  were  re- 
garded but  as  so  many  agreeable  novelties 
that  relieved  the  weariness  of  our  journey  • 

Four  days  were  spent  in  our  passage, 
when  we  once  more  set  our  feet  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  after  a  short  stage  arrived  at 
Abo,  the  great  university  of  Finland,  where 
we  thought  a  halt  for  a  short  time  might 
not  be  ill  requited. 

The  first  establishments  for  literature 
were  founded  during  the  minority  of  Chris- 
tina in  1640;  but  the  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege have  been  lately  renewed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia : 
nor  was  his  generosity  confined  to  the  act 
of  giving  alone,  but  with  a  truly  liberal 
spirit,  he  has  deigned  to  follow  the  plan 
that  was  intended  to  have  been  put  in 
execution  by  Gustavus  IV.  There  is  a  plain 
edifice,  constructed  with  the  red  granite  of 
the  country,  containing  the  several  lecturo- 
rooms,  a  library,  a  consistory,  and  a  hall 
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for  state  occasions;    the  last  in   an   un- 
finished state,  but  shewing  great  promise 
of  magnificence.     It  is  adorned  with  some 
beautiful  columns  of  polished  granite,  and 
(as  we  particularly  remarked)  with  the  bust 
of  its  intentional  as  well  as  its  real  bene- 
factor.    There  were  also  six  bas  reliefs  in 
compartments  on  the  wall,  executed  by  a 
pupil  of  Sergei,  and  neither  deficient  in 
taste  nor  spirit:  their  subjects  were  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  learning  in  these 
parts,  and  commenced  with  a  fable  from 
the  Edda  of  the  miracles  of  Vienamunda, 
the  Finnish  Orpheus,  who  taught  the  bears 
(the  undoubted  aborigines)  to  dance  to  the 
sound  of  his  oaten  pipe :  the  series  finished 
with  a  representation  in  prospect  of  the 
ceremonies  that  were  yet  to  take  place  on 
the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

The  professors  are  eighteen  in  number, 
and  enjoy  each  a  salary  of  4000  roubles 
per  annum  from  the  crown,  besides  ten 
from  every  student  attending  the  Iccturesi 
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The  number  of  these  is  large,  since  a  de- 
gree at  an  university  is  made  a  necessary 
quahfication  in  Russia  for  attaining  not 
only  the  inferior  offices  of  state,  but  becomes 
also  a  title  for  a  certain  rank  in  the  army ; 
one  year's  residence,  however,  is  here  re- 
quisite in  order  to  obtain  it. 

The  cathedral  is  a  plain  edifice,  thougli 
erected  in  a  more  tasteful  style  than  Abo 
Slott,  or  Castle;  the  latter  indeed  only 
deserves  the  traveller's  notice  as  being  ce- 
lebrated in  Swedish  history  for  the  capture 
of  John  III.  by  Eric  XIV.:  after  which, 
by  a  singular  reverse  of  fortune,  it  became 
for  some  time  the  prison  of  Eric  himself. 

On  Sunday  we  attended  divine  service  in 
the  Lutheran  church,  for  this  is  the  pre- 
valent religion  here  as  in  Sweden  :  the  of- 
ficiating minister,  previous  to  his  concluding 
prayer,  read  out  to  us  with  an  audible 
voice  a  list  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages of  the  preceding  week,  as  we  had 
observed  elsewhere  to  be  the  usual  custom. 
His  succeeding  catalogue  somewhat  sur* 
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iryw  \jzz.z  Sit  liir 

ctl^r  i»:k«s  CiC  a  ^^-"^>»'  ccHJiptkia :  it  ii 

a  siagn-^r  pci&ctice,  bat  Dcrcftiieies  chd 

u^st  i§  JT.iz.rjtij  cicfo}  in  sodi  a  cooatiy 
2KS  Fzciaixi ;  aiki  I  must  add  in  compbineDt 
Vj  itit  pktj  Of  the  ilns.  tbat  cotainlj  no 
otlj^r  mode  ofpaixicaboa  vonld  hare  gircn 
these  matters  an  eqoal  chance  ot  notoriety. 
Tbe  sokmoizati<»  oi  mairiases  tikes 
place  onl  V  once  a  vear,  and  that  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  teeming  autmnn.  Before  thb 
time  arrives,  the  expectant  lorer  is  not 
permitted,  bj  the  custom  of  the  land,  to 
pay  his  addresses  in  person  to  the  olgect 
of  his  wishes :  his  offer  is  made  by  sending 
a  piece  of  money,  that  is  accepted  or  not 
as  the  fair  one  is  inclined  to  approre  or 
reject  his  suit ;  but  both  the  conveyance  €i 
tiiis  token  of  love  and  the  whole  of  tbe 
after-ceremonials  of  courtship  are  carried 
on  through  the  intervention  of  some  old 
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woman  of  the  village,  whose  occupation 
and  calling  may  seem  enviable  to  some 
bustling  gentlewomen  in  other  countries^ 
being  that  of  a  regularly  established  match- 
makerr 

We  first  heard  the  sound  of  the  Finnish 
language*  at  Varsala,  in  one  of  the  Aland 
islands :  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  recognise  again  the  Swedish  tongue 
upon  our  reaching  the  third  stage  from 
Abo;^  and  on  pursuing  our  journey  we 
found  it  prevailed  for  a  considerable  di- 
stance :  it  is  possible  that  this  change  may 
only  have  taken  effect  on  the  coast  in  con- 
sequence of  the  former  frequent  communi- 
cations by  sea  with  the  Swedes;  but  the 
fact  of  its  existence  has  been  authenti- 
cated hy  better  evidence  than  the  cursory 
observations  of  a  traveller. 

The  Finnish  is  by  no  means  so  harmo- 
nious as  the  Swedish  language^  which  may 

*  This  language  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  without 
prepoationis;  to  temedfy  which  defect,  the  cases  of  the 
MOns  are  varied  Ui  the  nuiober  of  sixteen. 
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be  called  a  softer  dialect  of  the  German  ; 
its  roots  indeed  are  from  a  different  stock, 
and  it  is  well  known  to  be  nearly  the  same 
as  the  vernacular  language  of  Hungary; 
bearing  also,  in  common  with  that  tongue, 
the  strongest  affinity  to  a  dialect  spoken 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Asia. 

For  these  several  nations,  however  re- 
mote their  present  settlements,  are  traced 
to  one  common  Scythian  stem.  The  an- 
cient Ouigres  of  Siberia,  a  short  time 
before  the  Christian  ara,  separated  them- 
selves into  two  distinct  hordes;  the  Uni- 
ouigres  wandered  to  the  north,  the  Tokos- 
ouigres  to  the  south,  fixing  their  capital 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Turphan.  From 
the  migrations  of  the  last  arose  the  Huns ; 
from  the  former  the  Samoyedes,  Vogouls, 
Ostiaks,  Tchouvaks  (Livonians),  Tchere- 
niisses,  Permians,  Fins,  Laplanders. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  their  condition, 
the  Fins  are  not  much  improved  (the  rustics 
at  least)  since  the  days  when  we  first  hear 
their  names   mentioned ;    and  the   short 
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pithy  description  of  Tacitus  is  often  quoted 
in  allusion  to  their  present  habits  and 
character.  It. would  be  unfair  to  expect 
much  of  such  a  nation,  considering  that,  in 
addition  to  the  incapacitating  rigour  of 
their  climate,  they  have,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  intervening  ages,  laboured  under  the 
subjection  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours ;  the  continual  prey  of  the  kings  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  on  the  one  side,  or 
of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  on  the 
other.  We  hear  no  more  of  their  native 
•kings  after  the  time  that  £ric  II.,  at  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century,  added  Finland 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

I  do  not  know  that  their  late  annexation 
to  the  Russian  dominions  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  apy  symptoms  of  discontent  or 
ill-will;  the  peasants  in  Aland,  it  is  true, 
complained  of  tlie  exactions  of  the  soldiery, 
and,  generally  speaking,  their  honest  pre- 
judices seemed  to  incline  them  in  favour  of 
the  government  they  had  been  so  long  ac- 
<;ustomed  to  obey.    Yet  the  more  wealthy 
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and  thinking  classes  cannot  but  feel  the 
advantages  of  their  present  situation :  in- 
corporated with  a  more  powerful  statei 
they  are  dehvered  from  the  perpetual  dread 
of  seeing  their  country  made  the  seat  of 
war:  their  trade  and  commerce  is  more 
free^  and  more  Hberally  encouraged ;  while, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  made  compatible  with 
the  Russian  system,  they  are  granted  the 
exercise  of  their  ancient  liberties,  customs, 
and  privileges — for  the  policy  that  attends 
the  Russian' schemes  of  aggrandizement,  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  others,  is  ever  that 
of  the  Roman  conqueror. 

Still  farther  to  conciliate  the  people,  se- 
veral other  allowances  have  been  made  in 
their  favour :  not  only  are  they  exempted 
from  furnishing  draughts  for  the  army,  but 
they  were  relieved  from  taxation  during 
the  first  three  years  after  the  act  of  incor- 
poration ;  all  previous  arrears  were  also 
cancelled,  and  of  the  sums  now  levied 
two-thirds  are  made  payable  in  kind,  at 
the  option  of  the  individual.    The  amount 
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is  greater  than  what  they  formerly  paid, 
but  in  part  only  nominally  so,  by  reason 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  A  still 
more  beneficial  regulation  of  the  emperor 
is,  an  order  that  the  whole  of  the  sum  thus 
raised  should  be  expended  in  the  improve- 
ment of  these  provinces  alone,  whereby 
much  has  already  been  efiected  for  their 
benefit.  Among  other  schemes  seton  foot, 
two  banks  were  set  up  at  Abo* ;  one  for  dis- 
counting bills,  and  one  for  uttering  notes : 
to  the  former,  as  it  would  be  some  time  be- 
fore any  great  profit  could  be  returned,  a 
donation  was  made  of  100,000  roubles  to- 
wards establishing  a  fund — a  sufficient  proof 

*  The  chief  trade  of  Abo  is  in  timber:  it  was  now 
reckoned  dear;  a  jnece  of  eight  yards  in  length,  and 
0quaring  upwards  of  one  foot,  was  in  value  6  R.  D.  B. 

Small  timber :  two  peces  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  in 
length,  1  R.  D.  B. 

Posting :  six  copecks  per  verst,  or  two-thirds  of  an 
English  mile. 

Day  labour  24  schillings.     Com  per  coul  12  R.  D.  B. 

200  denuscas  =  100  copecks  ss  1  rouble  s  ^n  pa- 
por)  lOid  En^^. 
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of  the  good  conduct  of  the  government 
towards  this  people.  The  excellent  effects 
of  these  establishments  have  been  very  ge- 
nerally felt,  and  it  is  said  (by  the  Russians 
at  least)  that  no  bankruptcy  has  taken  place 
at  Abo  for  these  last  four  years,  though 
failures  were  frequent  before  this  golden 
eera. 

The  minister,  to  whose  hands  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  provinces  of  Finland  was 
entrusted,  was  at  this  time  himself  a  na- 
tive, the  celebrated  Count  Armfeldt,  CAe* 
valier  (as  his  style  runs)  de  tons  les  ordres 
du  Nord.  He  was  once  the  favourite  and 
bosom  friend  of  Gustavus  III.,  and  for 
many  years  a  leading  character  at  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
commander  in  the  field. 

There  is  a  military  governor  constantly 
resident  at  Abo :  the  office  was  now  filled 
by  General  Count  Steinhill,  the  same  officer 
who  was  the  chef  d'etat  7/iq;or  of  Benningsen, 
during  the  war  of  1807,  and  who  lately  had 
so  honourably  distinguished  himself  un- 
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cler  Wittgenstein  in  the  defence  of  Riga. 
It  is  our  duty  to  acknowledge  the  civility 
and  attention  which  we  received  from  him 
during  our  sta3^ 

On  the  2d  of  March  we  set  out  on  our 
road  for  Helsingfors,  whither,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reputed  celerity  of  sledge  travel- 
ling, we  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  fol- 
lowing  day,  though  the  distance  was  no 
more  than  220  versts.     We  had  scarcely 
finished   our   meal   and   settled   ourselves 
in  our  apartments  at  the  hotel,  when  the 
church  bell  tolled,  and  the  muffled  drum 
was  beat  with  a  tone  that  sounded  mourn- 
fully amidst  the  stillness  of  a  winter  evening; 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the 
public  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  greatest 
subjects  of  dread   in  these   countries — a 
conflagration.     Our  curiosity  led  us  out  of 
doors,  where  a  strong  bright  flame  issuing 
from  a  distant  island,  which  we  were  told 
was  Sveaborg,  pointed  out  the  source  of 
alarm,  and  seemed  to  direct  the  steps  of 
the  crowd  that  was  rapidly  assembling  from 
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all  quarters.  On  arriving  at  this  place»  we 
found  that  a  large  house  had  taken  fire 
from  a  wooden  windmill,  which  (as  is  the 
custom)  was  affixed  to  its  roof.  The  build- 
ing was  in  a  short  time  consumed  to  ashes : 
little  other  mischief,  however,  ensued ;  al- 
though it  would  be  impossible  to  compli- 
ment very  highly  the  skill  of  those  engaged 
in  extinguishing  the  fire.  Though  thej 
were  militia-men,  and  of  course  inured  to 
some  notions  of  the  advantages  of  regu- 
larity and  order,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  were  able  to  induce  them  to 
form  a  line  for  the  sake  of  passing  the 
buckets  in  succession ;  they  seemed  highly 
delighted,  however,  when  this  was  doney 
and  grinned  upon  us,  for  gestures  on  our 
sides  had  supplied  the  place  of  words^  in 
token  of  their  gratitude.  A  sight  of  this 
nature  is  never  devoid  of  certain  features  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  place  rendered  it  here 
wonderfully  striking :  the  glare  of  its  pale 
light  reflected  over  the  snow  for  many  a 
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dreary  mile,  added  to  the  general  confusion 
and  hurry  of  the  moment,  presented  a 
scene  that  amply  repaid  us  for  our  trip  of 
five  versts,  even  during  this  weather,  over 
the  frozen  sea,  and  was  a  sight  which  no 
lapse  of  time  will  ever  effiice  from  my  re- 
collection. 

About  two  years  ago  a  similar  accident 
occurred  at  the  town  of  Helsingfors,  for  it 
is  built  of  wood,  and  was  attended  with 
consequences  infinitely  more  destructive. 

The  emperor,  however,  shewed  his  usual 
generosity  in  making  a  loan  of  100,000  B. 
to  the  sufierers  on  handsome  terms ;  repay- 
ment was  required  to  be  made  by  insti\l- 
ments,  and  the  whole  to  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years :  the  houses  of 
the  town  were  in  consequence  already  re- 
built, and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  neat  and 
comfortable  condition. 

On  the  following  morning  we  revisited 
the  fortress,  and,  by  favour  of  a  letter  to 
Admiral  Badisco,  were  permitted  to  view 
the  place.    The  harbour,  whose  surface  we 
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had  traversed  on  this  excursion  for  near 
four  English  miles,  is  capable  of  holding 
sixty  sail  of  the  line  or  more.  It  is  protected 
by  six  islands,  strongly  fortified ;  the  three 
largest  of  which,  being  connected  together 
by  bridges,  compose  the  fortress  of  Svea- 
borg.  The  works  are  partly  formed  bj 
blasting  from  the  granite  rock,  and  partly 
built  of  masonry  from  the  same  material : 
they  mount  upwards  of  800  pieces  of  caiv 
non,  and  contain  barracks  and  casemates 
for  a  garrison  of  12,000  men,  so  that  ample 
provision  is  made  in  this  respect  for  its 
defence. 

The  fort  commanding  the  passage  of  en- 
trance occupies  the  crown  of  a  cliff  that 
rises  to  more  than  forty  feet  of  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  displays  a  prodigious 
shew  of  ordnance.  At  the  foot  of  this,  on 
the  southernmost  point,  a  well  has  been 
sunk  through  the  rock,  from  whence,  for 
nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  strength 
of  the  place,  the  garrison  may  be  at  all 
times  supplied    with   water.     With  these 
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advantages  it  is  singular  that  a  strange 
instance  of  neglect  occurred  in  its  con- 
struction, the  island  rising  on  the  other  side 
of  the  passage,  which  is  too  high  to  be 
brought  under  the  guns  of  any  part  of  the 
fort,  not  having  been  occupied  by  fortifica- 
tions :  but  the  Russian  government  have 
projected  a  scheme  of  improvement,  which 
will  probably  embrace  this  spot  amongst 
others ;  it  is  their  intention  also  to  make 
alterations  in  various  parts  of  the  works 
that  are  defective  in  many  essential  points. 
They  were  first  constructed  by  Ehrensvard, 
a  Swedish  engineer,  in  1748,  and  will  ever 
stand  as  a  curious  example  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  best  measures  which  poli- 
tical foresight  is  able  to  provide  for  its  ends ; 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  strength  of  these  works,  they  have 
not,  at  any  time  of  trial,  afforded  the  least 
advantage  to  the  government  which  bore 
the  expense  of  their  erection;  but  were 
given  up  to  Russia  by  treachery,  both  in 
the  first  and  second  wars  of  Finland. 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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At  the  back  of  this  island  is  another 
large  fort,  and  below  this  are  the  rope- 
walks,  the  naval  arsenals,  &c.    There  were 
also  eight  docks  intended  to  be  covered 
for  the  reception  of  frigates  of  the  largest 
class:  though  they  were  now  incomplete, 
nothing  appearing  except  the  pillars  that 
were  to  form  their  sides.     A  large  flotilla 
of  gun-boats  and  some  small  ships   were 
moored  in  the  bason ;  the  foniier  chiefly 
drawn  on   shore,  and  the  latter,   for  se- 
curity's sake,  moated  round  by  a  channel 
that  was  daily  sawn  out  from  the  ice,  to 
prevent  the  injury  that  would  otherwise 
ensue  to  their  hulls  from  its  expansive 
force.    This,  however,  seemed  an  ordinary 
precaution.    The  other  works  and  build- 
ings that  covered  the  rock,  with  the  walls 
erected  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fort, 
being  of  wood  and  earth,  were  not  worthy 
of  remark. 

After  our  walk  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  the  hospitable  admiral,  who 
spoke  English  extremely  well,  an  accom- 
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plishineiit,  however,  that  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  Russian  navy,  since 
many  of  the  officers  have  at  one  time  served 
in  the  British  fleet.  Dinner  concluded,  we 
sallied  forth  again,  and  partook,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  amusements  of  the  ice- 
hill,  the  merry-go-round,  &c.  and  what  was 
still  more  diverting,  made  a  trip  over  the 
sea  in  a  vessel  moving  with  skaits  on  the 
ice :  it  was  a  frame  of  wood  laid  down  as 
the  deck  of  a  ship :  two  skaits  were  placed 
under  the  bows,  and  a  third,  being  move- 
able on  a  pivot,  supplied  the  place  of  a 
rudder:  for  obvious  reasons,  she  was  ra- 
ther awkward  in  her  staj/Sj  and  unless  her 
crew  shifted  their  seat  from  one  side  to  the 
other  with  great  adroitness,  was  infallibly 
overset.  Her  motion  was  tremendously  ra- 
pid, and  she  was  calculated  for  a  comple- 
ment of  twenty  or  thirty  persons :  the  snow 
was  necessarily  to  l)e  cleared  out  for  her 
track,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage  therefore 
was  of  a  limited  extent,  but  the  circuit  was 
ingeniously  enough  carried  in  the  form  of  a 
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pentagon,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  wind. 

All  these  preparations  for  public  amuse- 
ment were  now  deserted  by  the  Russians 
on  account  of  the  fast  of  Lent,  wliich  is 
kept  by  the  Greek  church  with  the  strictest 
observance. 

We  finished  our  evening  at  the  little 
theatre  of  Helsingfors,  which  was  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  less  scru- 
pulous Swedes,  and  at  night  resumed  our 
journey.  Our  next  hundred  versts  were,  in 
appearance,  dreary  and  lonely,  both  bj 
night  and  day :  here  and  there  the  distant 
tinkling  of  the  sledge  bell  of  some  chance 
traveller  or  courier  met  the  ear,  or  occa- 
sionally the  voice  of  the  peasant  at  work 
with  his  snow-plough  to  clear  the  road.  A 
dry  look  of  inquiry  was  usually  exchanged 
on  either  side,  after  which  one  relapsed  into 
one's  former  state  of  apathy,  and  nestled 
in  a  cloak  of  fur,  until  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  incessant  droning  sound  of  the 
sledge.     Except  this,  every  object  around 
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bore  the  aspect  of  uninterrupted  solitude : 
with  regard  to  scenery,  the  same  inter- 
change of  rocky  hills,  frozen  lakes,  and 
forests  of  fir,  wrapt  in  one  universal  man- 
tle of  snow,  accompanied  us  every  where, 
that  scarce  may  be  said  to  afford  any  va- 
riety capable  of  giving  substantial  relief  to 
the  eye. 

Fredericksham  was  one  of  those  towns 
whose  appearance  of  fortification  reminds 
us  that  the  country  is  of  some  political 
importance,  an  idea  that  unless  for  such 
occasional  hints  would  hardly  be  held  in 
recollection  by  the  stranger.  At  a  short 
distance  from  its  gates,  we  passed  the 
bridge  which  once  marked  the  point  of 
separation  between  Swedish  and  Russian 
Finland.  It  claims  a  sort  of  historical 
notoriety  from  the  mad  caprice  of  the  late 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who,  outstripping  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  ordered  the  half 
of  the  bridge  on  the  Russian  side,  as  well 
as  that  on  his  own,  to  be  painted  with  the 
Swedish  colours :  this  pitiful  act  of  aggres- 
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sion  afterwards  formed  one  of  the  pretexts 
of  a  \VBv  that  led  his  country  to  the  very 
brink  of  destruction,  and,  by  its  ccose- 
quences,  deprived  the  ancient  blood  of 
Vasa  of  their  inheritance. 

However  vague  and  ideal  these  marks 
of  geographical  boundary  may  appear,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  on  passing  the  line 
an  almost  instantaneous  difference  is  every 
where  apparent:  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province  have  assimilated  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  taste  and  manners  of  their 
conquerors,  and  being  mixed  with  numerous 
colonists,  are  now  become  a  truly  Russian 
people. 

On  waking  at  an  early  hour  after  a  sound 
sleep  in  my  sledge,  I  gazed  with  wonder  at 
the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  in  the 
streets  of  Wyborg:  the  glare  of  white 
houses,  tiieir  green  roofs  and  oriental  cu- 
polas, the  noble  mansions  of  the  wealthy, 
and  the  religious  fane,  all  so  spacious  and 
splendid  in  comparison  of  what  we  had 
lately  been  accustomed  to  see ;   and  yet 
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above  all,  the  new  costume  of  the  by-standers 
dressed  in  long  blue  caftans,  their  bare 
necks,  their  flowing  beards,  their  sash,  cap, 
and  boots  of  red,  were  altogether  objects 
so  singular,  that  the  spectacle  impressed 
itself  on  my  mind  rather  as  a  dream  of 
the  morning  than  as  a  scene  of  real  life. — 
The  men  seemed  quite  another  race  of 
beings ;  no  longer  the  modest  homely  Fin, 
but  persons  of  strong  masculine  habit,  car- 
rying a  stubborn  and  listless  mien,  that, 
combined  with  their  majestic  stature,  seem* 
ed  by  no  means  devoid  of  dignity :  while 
the  coloured  ornaments  with  which  they 
were  set  off  lent  them  an  air  of  grotesque 
magnificence,  not  ill  according  with  the 
shewy  buildings  that  surrounded  us;  every 
object,  in  short,  which  met  our  eyes,  par- 
took of  the  same  character,  and  bore  a  hint 
of  Asiatic  origin. 

We  strolled  about  the  town  for  some 
hours  in  contemplation  of  these  novelties, 
and  employed  ourselves  in  taking  a  survey 
of  the  castle,  which  is  an  interesting  build- 
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ing,  and  of  other  remains  of  the  old  town. 
If  we  are  inclined  fron)  its  present  aspect 
to  make  any  inquiry  about  the  past,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  Swedish 
history,  and  to  those  times  when  Russia 
held  a  different  rank  from  what  she  has 
now  attained  in  the  scale  of  European 
nations. 

Wyborg  was  founded  by  Birger  Jahl 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  a  military 
hold  that  should  enable  him  to  check  the 
increasing  power  of  the  republic  of  No%'go- 
rod  Veliki,  or  the  great,  so  famous  in  the 
annals  of  that  day.  It  was  probably  suf- 
ficient to  answer  his  purpose  in  a  defensive 
view,  and  little  more  was  to  be  expected  : 
we  hear  its  name  but  seldom  mentioned 
afterwards  till  its  capture  by  Peter  I.  in 
the  year  17 H*  when  its  possession  was 
thought  necessary  to  ensure  the  security 
of  the  new  metropolis.  Its  fortifications 
still  remain,  though  somewhat  in  a  dila- 
pidated state,  and  are  now  regarded  as  of 
little  use. 
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On  quitting  the  environs  of  this  town, 
all  the  gaudy  splendour  we  had  so  much 
admired  instantly  vanished,  and  we  found 
ourselves  again  transported  to  the  forests, 
and  the  rocks,  and  boundless  regions  of 
snow.  The  villages  we  saw  were  of  the 
meanest  appearance  and  character,  for 
whatsoever  in  Russia  is  not  made  for  dis- 
play and  show  is  poor  indeed ;  and  by 
our  recollection  of  the  different  state  of 
things  we  had  left  behind,  Sweden  was 
now  as  much  raised  as  she  had  before  been 
sunk  on  comparison.  Instead  of  the  neat- 
built  red-ochred  cottages,  the  road-side 
was  disfigured  by  large  dismal  huts  with 
walls  made  of  the  round  trunks  of  trees 
barely  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  resem- 
bling, externally,  a  casual  pile  of  timber, 
rather  than  a  human  dwelling.  The  in- 
terstices of  this  frame-work  were  caulked 
with  moss  and  clay,  and  though  a  few 
glazed  windows  were  seen,  their  place  was 
generally  supplied  by  square  open  cran- 
nies.    These  structures  called  to  mind  the 
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first  rude  cftbrts  of  primitive  man  after  he 
left  the  shelter  of  the  forest  oak,  and  looked 
as  if  age  after  age  had  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  without  their  attempt- 
ing any  improvement  in  the  art5  of  civil 
life.  The  ancient  Russian  Chroniclers, 
who  speak  of  the  founder  of  any  place  as 
having  cut  the  town  (rouhitgorod)^  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  be  describing  in  that 
phrase  the  builders  of  the  present  daj; 
so  little  different  is  the  modern  process: 
and  the  felling  of  the  timber,  in  fact,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  labour  which  a  peasant 
thinks  it  behoves  him  to  calculate  when 
about  to  erect  his  habitation. 

The  roads  being  more  beaten  as  we  ad* 
vanced  towards  the  capital,  were,  in  some 
parts,  worn  bare  to  the  balks  that  formed 
their  substratum;  in  others,  where  the 
snow  had  drifted,  they  were  furrowed  with 
deep  hollows  interposed  in  succession  for 
a  considerable  distance,  giving  an  undu- 
latory  motion  to  the  sledge  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant sensation.     But  even  without  any 
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additional  grievances,  a  speedy  termination 
of  our  journey  was  an  highly  agreeable 
prospect  at  this  season,  and  it  was  with  no 
small  joy  that,  as  we  descended  from  the 
last  of  the  hills  of  Finland  to  the  woody 
plains  of  Ingria,  we  discovered  the  white 
line  of  the  frozen  sea  crowned  with  the 
steeples  and  domes  of  Petersburg. 

A  wild  uncultivated  tract  was  now  tra- 
versed for  about  twelve  versts,  when  on  a 
sudden  we  found  ourselves  ushered  into 
the  fatAxbourgs  of  the  town,  and  again 
enjoyed  a  glimpse  of  Russian  grandeur. 
Here  all  that  we  saw  was  on  a  great  scale 
indeed  ;  for,  after  making  a  short  distance, 
we  passed  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and 
came  at  once  in  sight  of  the  glory  of  the 
fairest  city  of  the  world.  It  was  a  scene 
at  once  gay,  lively,  and  sublime;  replete 
with  every  fancied  ornament  that  taste 
and  wealth  could  bestow,  it  united  in  the 
same  view  all  the  elegant  symmetries  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  art,  with  the  gorgeous 
pride  of  the  East. 
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The  Marble  Palace,  the  Imperial  Win- 
ter Residence,  the  Admiralty,  the   Isaac 
Church,  the  Academy,  the  Fortress,  and 
a  thousand  other  sumptuous  edifices,  rose 
on  either  side  over  the  quays  of  granite^ 
and  lined  the  long  perspective  till  it  was 
almost  lost  in  the  distance.     Their  colours 
were  varied  but  harmonious,  and  the  white 
surface  of  the  river  lying  between  them  was 
spotted  with  a  thousand  figures,  which  flitted 
in  rapid  succession  before  our  eyes.  To  add 
to  the  pleasure  arising  from  this  s|)ectac]e, 
we  were  fortunate  in  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  it  was  a  serene,  tranquil  sunset,  and 
the   departing  ray  glancing   through   the 
avenue  of  a  lofty  colonnade  which  rose  in 
our  front,  shed  a  blaze  on  the  gilt  spires 
and  domes  around  us,  that  brightened  with 
fresh   lustre   the  gloomy  splendour  of  a 
winter  evening. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  account 
capable  of  pourtraying  faithfully  the  sur- 
prise and  astonishment  generally  expe- 
rienced by  the  stranger,  who,  after  the  wild 
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countr}'  he  has  just  quitted,  enters  the  city 
of  Petersburg :  its  effect  would  be  stupen- 
dous even  without  the  aid  of  this  contrast : 
whatever  beauties  may  have  been  shadowed 
out  by  imaginary  anticipation,  every  idea 
falls  short  of  the  excellence  of  the  original, 
and  every  former  relation  one  has  heard 
seems  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  admiration 
far  too  cold.  It  is  a  city  of  new-built 
palaces,  where  the  residences  of  individuals 
vie  with  the  effusions  of  imperial  magni- 
ficence, and  where  the  buildings,  destined 
for  public  works,  hold  a  rank  of  ostenta- 
tion still  more  striking,  and  are  of  a  mag- 
nitude well  agreeing  with  the  mighty  con- 
cerns of  this  vast  empire. 

In  the  middle  is  the  quarter  of  the  Vassili- 
ostrof,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
river,  and  connected  with  the  city  on 
either  side  by  bridges  of  boats:  on  the 
right  bank  lies  the  old  town,  with  the  cot- 
tage of  Peter  I.  yet  standing ;  on  the  lefl 
is  the  new  town,  divided  by  three  canals, 
taking  their  course  in  a  concentric  semi* 
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circular  direction  through  the  several  quar- 
ters of  tlie  place,  and  furnishing,  with 
their  bridges  and  quays  of  granite,  and 
balustrades  of  iron,  many  additional  em- 
bellishments to  its  general  appearance. 
Nor  are  they  merely  ornamental,  for,  be- 
sides their  use  as  drains  to  the  swamp 
on  which  the  whole  is  built,  they  afford  a 
vent  to  the  inundations  that  sometimes 
arise  from  the  temporary  accumulation  of 
the  waters  of  the  gulf  under  a  westerly 
wind,  and  which,  about  half  a  century* 
since,  had  so  near  overwhelmed  the  infant 
city. 

Three  long,  straight,  and  level  streets 
(one  of  which,  St.  A.  Newsky,  extends  five 
versts)  branch  out  from  the  centre  of  the 
Admiralty,  where  the  lofty  gilt  spire  and 
dome  form  in  each  line  an  object  for  the 
termination  of  the  vista.  These  streets 
are  again  intersected  by  others  to  the  north 
and  south,  almost  uniform  in  their  direc- 

*  In  the  year  1777. 
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tie II,  but  varied  here  and  there  with  fre- 
quent and  handsome  esplanades. 

The  houses  are  (like  those  of  most  cities 
on  the  continent)  built  of  brick,  faced  with 
stucco:  the  composition  is  not  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  humid  atmosphere  like 
that  of  £ngland,  yet  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther, from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
have  a  material  ettect  on  its  durability;  it 
generally,  indeed,  requires  repair  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  The  gay  dwellings  are 
coloured  white  or  yellow,  and  finished  with 
roofs  of  thin  iron  plates  painted  of  a  black, 
a  red,  or,  as  is  the  favourite  mode,  a  green 
hue,  being  a  tint  that  is  procured  from  a 
mineral  oxide  of  copper  at  no  great  expense. 
As  for  their  distribution,  it  is  the  same 
as  that  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
continent.  The  chief  apartments  for  the  re- 
ception of  company  are  on  the  first  or  se- 
cond floor,  commonly  the  latter,  while  the 
ground-floor,  the  cellars,  and  perhaps  the 
garret,  are  tenanted  by  the  lower  class  of 
people.    The  court-yard  too,  for  they  are 
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mostly  laid  out  in  this  fashion,  contains 
various  inmates :  this  is  a  mode  of  lodging 
the  poor  wliich  I  have  before  remarked 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  foreign  cities, 
since  no  mean  dwellings  are  in  sight. 

Foreign  artists,  Italians,  and  others,  who 
have  been  attracted  hither  by  the  lucra- 
tive patronage  of  the  court,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  authors  of  every  archi- 
tectural design  that  is  executed :  and  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  models  that  are 
given  of  taste  and  style ;  barely  to  mention 
the  objects  worthy  of  description  would 
be  to  draw  out  a  tedious  and  fulsome 
catalogue  of  magnificence. 

There  are  a  few  \vooden  houses  in  some 
quarters  of  the  town,  but  these  cannot  by 
law  be  built  higher  than  one  story:  their 
appearance  is,  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
not  so  mean  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  and 
they  are  usually  constructed  so  as  to  cover 
a  large  extent  of  ground. 

The  fashionable  promenade  of  the  boule* 
x)ards  consists  of  three  avenues  of  trees. 
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carried  round  as  many  sides  of  the  Adrni- 
ralty,  an  enormous  specimen  of  Russian 
magnificence,  being  a  building  which  ex- 
hibits perhaps  the  longest  regular /apade  in 
Europe :  it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
English  mile  in  extent,  adorned  at  intervals 
with  six  several  porticos,  and  surmounted, 
rather  fantastically,  it  is  true,  with  a  thin, 
taper,  gilt  dome  and  spire.  The  air  of  this 
structure  is  at  present  much  disfigured 
in  front  by  the  ramparts  and  ditch  with 
which  the  mad  Emperor  Paul  caused  it  to 
be  environed,  though  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  The  back  is  open  to  the 
river,  and  occupied  by  the  dock-yard  and 
slips  for  ship-building. 

Immediately  below  the  boulevards  is  the 
Isaac  Place,  where  stands  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  First.  This  work,  which 
is  by  Falconet,  in  itself,  perhaps,  possesses 
no  extraordinary  merit,  but  derives  its  chief 
celebrity  from  the  gigantic  mass  of  granite 
that  forms  its  pedestal,  and  which  was 
brought,  ais   is   well   known,   with  great 
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niecbanicai  skill  and  ingenuity,  from  a 
luorass  at  a  conf^iderable  distance.  Its 
weight  was  1600  tons,  but  tlie  original  size 
is  much  reduced,  and  its  shape  impaired 
hy  Ibe  injudicious  application  of  the  chisel. 
A  large  block  is  also  added  on  one  side, 
which  still  more  impairs  the  effect  of  sur- 
prise intended  to  be  excited  on  the  specta- 
tor's mind  on  beholding  this  mighty  mi- 
racle of  Catherine's  reign. 

On  the  Itith  of  May,  lfi03,  on  tlic  day 
that  completed  the  first  century  since  the 
foundations  of  the  city  were  laid,  an  inte- 
resting exhibition  was  made  on  this  spot. 
The  centennial  jubilee  was  announced  by 
peals  of  ordnance  from  the  fortress,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  and  all  tlie  demonstrations 
of  a  grand  fttc:  the  hulk  of  tlie  first  ship 
buillat  Petersburg,  being  yet  in  existence* 
was  brought  down  the  river  and  moored 
opposite  to  Peter's  statue ;  and  close  aloag)- 
side  of  her  lay  u  new  ship  decorated  with 
flags,  streamers,  and  garlands,  who^ 
launch  had  taken  place  that  very  morning. 
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A  solemn  military  procession  succeededt 
and  30,000  troops  of  the  line  in  parade 
tiniform,  with  colours  flying,  and  accom- 
panied by  bands  of  martial  music,  defiled 
around  the  hero's  effigy. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  here  a  little 
on  the  reflection  which  such  a  spectacle 
must  naturally  have  suggested  at  this  day, 
and  on  the  designs  of  the  great  monarch 
who  bade  the  race  of  savages  start  at  once 
into  civilisation,  and  called  to  birth  this 
enchanted  city  from  the  midst  of  a  desert. 

His  schemes  are  grand  and  imposing; 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  proud  aspect 
which  such  a  place  affords,  and  the  wealth 
and  power  and  consequence  that  its  erec- 
tion has  produced  to  the  empire  of  Russia, 
its  real  advantages  may  have  perhaps  been 
somewhat  overrated  by  the  warm  panegy- 
rists of  its  founder. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  not  his 
original  intention  to  have  erected  his  new 
capital  in  this  situation;  a  plan  is  pre- 
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served  in  the  Imperial  Archives  which  de--^ 
tails  a  scheme  for  building  a  great  city  at 
Nisni  Novgorod,  and  fixing  there  the  im- 
perial residence.  Seated  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  in  a  country  the 
most  fertile,  and  in  a  central  point  that 
would  have  united  the  seat  of  supreme 
power  with  the  natural  focus  of  commer- 
cial circulation,  it  would  have  possessed 
numerous  advantages  that  Petersburg  c^n 
neyer  attain ;  while,  in  another  point  of 
view,  its  locality  would  have  enabled  the 
government  at  all  times  to  check  and 
overawe,  with  little  effort,  the  several  more 
remote  parts  of  the  empire. 

With  regard  to  Petersburg  itself,  it  was 
not,  it  is  said,  his  intention  that  the  place 
should  have  increased  to  that  dispropop* 
tionate  and  unwieldy  bulk  to  which  it  has 
latterly  been  forced,  in  spite  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  its  position.  He  meant  to 
unite  here  the  court  and  the  mercantile 
world,  but  never  could  have  wished  the  in- 
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flux  of  settlers  to  be  so  great,  as  in  some 
measure  to  curtail  the  benefits  of  his  com- 
mercial scheme. 

A  port  opening  to  the  Baltic  (for  as  yet 
he  had  not  possession  of  Riga)  was  neces- 
sary to  him,  and  he  was  constrained  to 
seek  a  spot  whose  remote  situation  might 
secure  him  against  the  hostility  of  Sweden  ; 
but  this  very  circumstance^  as  it  carried 
him  to  an  almost  inaccessible  place  on  the 
utmost  verge  of  his  dominions,  infinitely 
augmented  the  difficulty  of  supplying*  his 
city  with  provisions,  as  well  as  entailed 
upon  it  other  numerous  disadvantages.  It 
has  not  failed  indeed  to  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  prices  of  all  articles,  both 
to  the  inhabitant  of  what  he  buys  from 
the  peasant^  and  to  the  peasant  of  what- 

*  The  supply  of  cattle  is  chiefly  from  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  necessary  ardde  of  grain  from  the  provinces  of  the 
Volga:  even  of  firewood  near  200,000  fathoms  are  an- 
nually brought  from  a  distance.  A  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  bogs  and  wastes  in  the  neigfabouiliood 
of  Petersburg  has  since  this  period  been  eomnwooed 
under  the  direction  of  an  £n(^  eiperiQMnli 
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ever  he  carries  back  in  exchange.  Thus 
the  value  of  colonial  produce  and  manur 
factures,  and  every  thing  which  the  people 
of  the  country  stand  in  need  of,  is  increased 
in  more  than  a  fair  proportion;  and  we 
must  observe  that  the  effect  of  an  inordi- 
nate augmentation  of  prices  in  this  way  i$ 
very  different  from  that  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  more  intimate  and  more 
abundant  circulation  of  wealth.  No  doubt 
I  shall  run  some  risk  of  contradiction  iq 
making  the  assertion,  but  it  appears  to  me, 
I  must  confess,  that  if  the  project  befote 
mentioned  had  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, or  indeed  had  the  moderate  schemes 
of  reform  projected  by  Gallitzin  (the  mini- 
ster of  Sophia)  taken  place,  instead  of  the 
violent  and  immature  changes  which  thi^ 
mighty  man  effected,  Russia  would  have 
grown,  in  the  quiet  and  natural  order  of 
things,  to  a  state  of  power  and  command, 
that  would  have  in  time  developed  a  force 
capable  of  inspiring  dread  to  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.    In  her  present  circumstancei^ 
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I  eannot  suppose  that  there  really  exists  so 
great  and  iminediate  a  cause  for  alarm  as 
some  speculatists  are  wont  to  imagine. 
Men  and  money  do  not  constitute  national 
power  and  wealth,  but  the  efficiency  of 
one,  and  the  circulation  of  the  other:  her 
population,  is,  as  we  see,  scattered  and  dis* 
persed,  and  her  circulation  slow  and  irre- 
gular. As  matters  are  now  arranged,  how- 
ever great  the  natural  resources  of  Russia 
may  be,  her  internal  state  prevents  her 
from  enjoying  them  to  their  full  ejctent; 
some  few  examples  indeed  of  the  moral  dis- 
abilities under  which  she  labours  will  be  de- 
tailed in  these  pages.  There  is  no  other 
government  in  Europe  which  has  so  little 
command  of  money  in  proportion  to  the 
real  wealth  of  the  country*  and  none  which 
has  so  small  an  available  mihtary  force  in 
comparison  with  theamountof  herstanding 
army:  the  system  of  peculation  and  cor- 
ruption which  prevails  is  alone  suffici^t 
to  paralyse  her  powers  in  every  branch. 
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Oppressed  as  she  is  by  an  aatocratical 
goverameut,  with  an  all-powerful  nobility, 
with  an  half  digested  feoda)  system,  with  an 
incapacitating  spirit  of  corruption  in  every 
branch  of  administration,  with  foreigners 
in  possession  of  every  postof  honour  or  pro- 
fit ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Russia 
has  reached  in  the  present  reign  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  rank  and  power  which  her  cir- 
cumstances can  ever  admit  her  to  attain, 
and  should  an  alteration  in  her  system  be 
contemplated,  it  is  hardly  possible  from 
such  a  melange  of  incongruities  to  augur 
that  any  change  should  be  lasting,  or  pro- 
ductive in  the  end  of  consequences  really 
beneficial  to  herself.  The  imperial  autho- 
rity, now  omnipotent,  will  hereafter  find 
itself  unable  to  check  the  influence  of 
knowledge  and  sense  of  partial  liberty  that 
daily  diffuse  themselves  more  and  more 
throughout  the  nation.  It  requires  no 
great  foresight  to  predict  the  divisions  and 
factions  that  must  ultimately  arise  firom 
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the  irregular  distribution  of  wealth  and 
power  over  so  enormous  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory ;  and  wheresoever  accident  shall  cast 
the  balance,  it  will  be  an  easy  task  of  am- 
bition to  throw  off  all  dependance  on  the 
semi-Russian  capital:  the  storm  is  now 
perhaps  preparing,  and  every  fresh  act  of 
aggrandisement  brings  nearer  the  hour  of 
dissolution. 

The  country  is  by  no  means  fi-ee  from 
the  seeds  of  internal  discord :  the  super- 
ficial style  of  education  that  prevails  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  reception  of  un- 
steady principles ;  while  even  the  warmth 
of  their  patriotism  itself,  (thau  which  no 
feeling  is  more  easily  led  astray),  may 
serve  only  to  aid  the  purposes  of  malig- 
nant and  evil  designing  adventurers. 

As  to  other  prospects,  and  the  view  in 
which  her  preponderating  strength  may 
be  regarded  by  her  neighbours,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Russia  has  not  hi- 
therto been  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
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aimy  *  capable  of  overwhdmiog  any  one  of 
the  superior  states  of  Europe :  though  sup- 
|K>siDg  that  she  were,  still,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  civilised  word,  it  is  not  by  the 
inroad  of  numerous  hordes  that  European 
independence  is  threatened,  but  by  the 
country  which  shall  have  advanced  to  the 
highest  degree  of  eminence,  activity,  and 
skill,  in  arts  and  in  science,  in  intelligence, 
in  wealth:  this  superiority  alone  can  ever 
justly  be  looked  upon  with  fear,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  laudable  efforts  they  have 
made,  the  Russians  cannot  be  said  even  to 
approximate  to  such  a  state  at  this  epoch. 
The  nation  has  made  great  efforts,  but 
there  yet  remains  nmch  to  be  done*     It 

*  The  miCtary  peace  establishment  of  Russia  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  great  alarm  of  late.  It  is  not 
true,  however,  that  the  army  is  kept  up  to  the  same 
strength  as  during  the  war:  the  annual  levy  of  men. 
(two  in  five  hundred)  throughout  the  empire  has  been 
twice  dispensed  with,  viz.  in  1816  and  1817,  beades 
which  a  Russian  army  is  in  general  at  least  one  third 
more  numeroiis  on  paper  than  in  mlity. 
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was  well  answered  by  a  foreigner  to  a  per- 
son who  asked  why  the  old  style  was  still 
adhered  to  in  the  Russian  calendar;  in 
order,  said  he,  that  they  may  imagine 
themselves  only  twelve  days  behind  the 
rest  of  Europe,  when  in  fact  they  are  a 
whole  century  in  arrear. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  such  is  the 
covetous  system  of  encroachment  which 
Russia  invariably  pursues,  and  such  her 
insatiable  policy^  that  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances we  must  not  be  lulled  into  security ; 
affairs  may  take  a  different  turn  from  what 
their  present  aspect  seems  to  promise; 
and  even  in  case  our  surmises  prove  well 
founded,  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that 
the  dissolution  of  so  mighty  a  mass  is  not 
jin  itself  an  object  to  be  viewed  with  un- 
concern, but  its  fall  may  involve  many 
others  also  in  destruction,  and  encumber 
all  Europe  with  the  ruins. 

Having  here  alluded  to  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  I  must  add,  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  convey  any  undue  satire  upon 
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ihe  Russian  people,  who  have  been  already 
calumniated  more  than  enough,  both  by 
English  and  French  writers.  General  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  from  particular 
instances  of  misconduct  or  meanness ;  ha- 
bits common  to  all  the  continent  have 
been  quoted  as  peculiar  to  them  alone; 
and  manners  and  usages  that  really  were 
their  own,  and  from  that  circumstance  de» 
6erved  a  milder  judgment,  have  been  ex- 
-aggerated  into  heinous  crimes,  with  the 
most  indecent  acrimony.  In  other  in- 
stances different  ranks  have  been  con- 
founded, and  sketches  of  high  life  given 
by  those  who  appear  seldom  to  have  mixed 
with  even  the  better  classes  of  society ; 
while  facts,  which  only  appeared  in  a  bad 
Hght  from  the  temporary  irritation  of  the 
traveller's  mind,  have  been  misquoted  and 
applied  as  evidences  of  the  real  Russian 
character ;  although  nothing  could  be  more 
out  of  place  than  the  idea  of  generalising 
on  the  subject. 

Besides  this,  allowances  are  to  be  made 
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for  the  unintentional  errors  which  even  the 
most  accurate  observer  is  liable  to  make^ 
in  consequence  of  the  singular  spectacle 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  af^ 
ford*  They  are  a  people,  half  European, 
half  Asiatic,  who,  from  a  state  of  barba«- 
rism,  have  been  forced  into  immature  ci« 
vihsation,  and  whose  frame  of  society  has 
been  injudiciously  re-K>rganised  on  princi** 
pies  borrowed  from  nations  of  the  highest 
refinement  and  polish.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  laws  are  frequently 
productive  in  their  operation  of  a  totally 
different,  perhaps  opposite  effect;  and 
their  results  manifested  in  a  shape  not  al* 
ways  intelligible  to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner. 
Were  they  a  race  of  savages,  one  might 
reason  on  their  moi'al  condition  as  philo- 
sophers; if  a  community  perfectly  refined, 
as  politicians ;  but  their  present  state  baf- 
fles the  usual  modes  of  inquiry,  and  is  re- 
ferrible  to  no  scheme  of  analytical  rule 
whatsoever.     Many  of  the  laws  and  cufr- 
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toms  appear^  at  first  sights  contradictory 
to  themselves,  and  repugnant  to  the  ge^ 
neral  system  of  order  and  policy,  and  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  correspond  to  the  idea 
we  form  upon  such  subjects;  but  upon 
more  mature  observation,  when  even  a 
short  residence  has  given  some  little  in^ 
sight  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  shall 
find  these  regulations  admirably  calculated 
for  the  genius  and  character  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  and  to  contain 
the  only  principles  that  are  in  fact  well 
suited  to  their  condition.  Frequently, 
again,  in  a  case  where  we  object  to  the 
<!onduct  of  some  individual,  we  shall  dis- 
cover upon  reflection  that  he  has  not  only 
acted  after  the  manner  of  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  but,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, chosen  the  best  and  wisest  course 
-which  it  was  in  his  power  to  adopt.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  in  such  a  state  of  things 
expect  to  receive  much  information  from 
those  who  Uame  every  thing  which  con- 
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tradicts  their  own  wa}'  of  thinkiog,  and 
shut  their  eyes  against  all  investigation 
which  may  involve  a  new  idea. 

Looking  to  society  in  Russia,  we  shall 
find  that  there  exists  in  fact  only  two  di- 
stinct orders,  the  nobles  and  the  slaves. 
The  inter\^al  between  these  classes,  as  far 
as  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  are  con^ 
cerned,  is  filled  up  by  foreign  residents, 
who  once  exclusively  negotiated  all  the 
more  lucrative  branches  of  commerce,  and 
now  participate  them  with  only  a  few  of 
the  natives.  It  is  true  that  some  slaves 
have  received  their  liberl}',  and  they  have 
been  said  to  compose  a  tiers  Stat ;  but  they 
are  in  number  so  few,  when  compared 
with  the  mass,  as  to  be  scarce  worthy  of 
mention,  and  are  so  far  (politically  speak* 
ing)  from  forming  a  class  apar^  that  they 
are  unable  to  sustain  the  place  in  society 
which  they  ought  to  occupy :  the  very  act 
of  manumission  itself  is  considered  as  pre* 
judicial  ratlier  than  advantageous  lo  a 
man^s  interest;    he  becomes  an  isolated 
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creature,  whose  rights  and  privileges  are 
neither  known  nor  respected ;  he  is  unable 
to  protect  himself,  and  l)eing  without  a 
claim  to  the  guardianship  of  a  seigneur, 
soon  falls  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
police  or  other  corrupt  administrators  of 
the  government. 

The  privileges  of  a  nobleman  consist  in 
being  exempted  from  military  conscription 
and  from  corporal  punishment,  in  having 
the  right  to  establish  manufactories,  to 
possess  land  and  slaves,  to  impose  taxes 
and  to  inflict  chastisement  upon  them,  &c. ; 
while  their  charges  are  only  light,  consist^ 
ing  in  the  furnishing  recruits  to  the  crown^ 
and  in  paying  a  certain  fee  on  the  alienation 
of  their  property.  The  titular  nobility  are 
numerous,  because  the  titles  descend  to  all 
the  children ;  but  besides  those  who  enjoy 
the  above-mentioned  rights  by  inheritance, 
these  advantages  are  attached  to  certain 
stations  in  the  civil  and  military  lines :  as* 
sessors  in  the  chancery,  for  instance,  and 
all  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  are  called 
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nobte,  though  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  power  of  the  possessing  slaves  is  limited 
to  persons  above  the  rank  of  major.  The 
imperial  companies  of  trade  at  Petersburg, 
also,  participate  certain  of  these  immu- 
nities, and  are  allowed  to  use  carriages 
with  one  pair  of  horses,  for  even  that  sort  of 
indulgence  is  regulated  in  this  country  by 


Among  the  hereditary  nobility  are  many 
families  of  high  antiquity.  The  Galiitzins 
claim  descent  from  the  dukes  of  Lithuania, 
the  Dolgorucki  (once  princes  of  Tcherni- 
goff),  as  well  as  the  Bielosovski,  and  others, 
trace  their  line  to  the  conqueror  Rurick, 
the  founder  of  the  Russian  sovereignty ; 
with  these  are  several  that  date  their  titles 
from  the  reign  of  Peter,  of  Catherine,  or  of 
Paul,  when  new  creations  were  not  unfre- 
quent,  in  consequence  of  the  predominant 
system  of  favouritism.  An  anecdote  of 
Suwarrow  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
capricious  patronage  of  the  last  mentioned 
iDonarch.     It  is  related,  Uiat  seeing  a  ser- 
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vant  pass  .by,  dressed. in  a  smart  laced 
liver V9  and  set  off  with  a  cocked  hat  of  the! 
accustomed  Russian  dimensions,  he  unpo- 
vered  his  head  and  bowed  to  him  most 
courteously.  A  friend  standing  by,  think* 
ing  the  field  marshal  had  saluted  this  peiv 
son  through  inadvertency,  informed  him  of 
the  error,  adding,  that  it  was  no  other  than 
a  valet  to  whom  he  had  shewn  such  pro^ 
found  marks  of  respect.  ^^  It  may  be,^' 
Suwarrow,  ^^  but  the  valet  will,  per- 
haps, be  made  a  count  in  a  month  or 
two;  strange  things  come  to  pass;  he 
*^  will  be  a  great  man  at  court  one- day  or 
^^  other,  and  an  old  soldier  may,  perhaps; 
^  have  need .  to  solicit  his  protection/' 

All  distinctions  of  family,  however,  were 
confounded,  -by  one  levelling  act  that  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Feodor  Alexievitoh^ 
the  predeces^r  of  Peter  the  Great : :  the  mn 
merous  recorda  and  pedigrees  of  the  iich 
bilky  were-xoHected'  by  imperial  com* 
mand,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
feuds  and  quarrels  that  daily  arose  from 
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contention  for  precedence,  were  consigned 
to  the  flames  together ;  one  step  more  wa» 
taken  in  the  succeeding  reign,  when  the 
titles  of  kniaz  (generally  translated  prince), 
of  count,  and  of  baron,  lost  their  several 
pretensions,  and  all  ranks  were  subjected 
alike  to  the  standard  of  military  office,  ex- 
citing by.  this  means  a  passion  tor  a  martial 
life,  that  has  since  proved  well  suited  to 
the  schemes  of  Peter's  policy.  The  system  is 
BOt  attended  with  those  ridiculous  inconr 
veniences  that  some  persons  have  supposed. 
It  sounds  singular,  no  doubt,  to  our  ears* 
to  be  told  that  tlie  maids  of  honour  are 
major  generals  by  virtue  of  their  officei 
and  on  looking  at  the  choir  of  the  chap^ 
royal, ;to  be  informed  that  his  excellency 
the  singing  master  has  the  same  title :  yet 
the  distinction  is,  in  fact,  but  a  nominal 
one,  and  answers  the  same  purpose  as  any 
other  rule  of  priority  which  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  table  of  precedence.  An 
unmarried  lady,  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
press, must  have  rank  in  her  own  person, 
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and  the  discretion  with  which  it  is  bestowed, 
either  in  this  case  or  in  the  other,  depends 
only  on  the  etiquette  observed  at  the  court, 
or  the  value  which  is  attached  to  such  a 
naine.  The  name  of  general  does  not  give 
any  command  in  the  army  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  service,  or  even  the 
liberty  to  wear  the  military  uniform;  and 
if  that  line  is  afterwards  adopted  by  a 
civilian,  the  transfer  is  made  according  *to 
a  certain  rule  of  exchange;  a  coiisei/tor 
intime^  with  rank  of  major' general,  enters 
the  army  as  a  major  only ;  a  gentilhamme 
de  chambrej  with  rank  of  lieutenant  colondi, 
enters  as  a  simple  lieutenant,  and  others  in 
similar  proportion. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  emperor 
over  all  these  classes  of  the  nobility  is  of  as 
extraordinary  a  nature  as  tlie  dominion 
of  the  latter  over  their  slaves ;  neither  can 
they  marry  without  the  imperial  consent, 
or  select  for  themsdves  a  profession ;  and 
their  property,  though  by  more  indirect 
means,  is  in  some  sort  subjected  to-jthe 
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same  authority.  An  instance  of  this  lately 
happened :  a  certain  nobleman  indulged 
his  passion  for  ostentation  by  giving  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  his  majesty,  at 
Petersburg :  well  knowing  the  embarrassed 
circumstances  of  his  host,  the  iemperor  in- 
quired whence  the  funds  for  this  expendi- 
ture arose :  he  was  answered,  humourously 
enough,  that  the  expense  was  very  trifling ; 
the  whole  was  afforded  for  two  hundred 
roubles,  being  the  amount  of  a  duty  which 
was  laid  upon  the  stamps  necessary  for  the 
sale  of  land.  This  was  at  the  moment  well 
received ;  it  passed  off^,  and  no  more  was 
said.  But  lot  on  the  following  day  an 
ukase  issued  fortlf,  ordaining  that  no  court 
of  justice  should  admit  the  prosecution  of 
any  claims  whatever  on  this  nobleman^s 
estates,  dated  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  same;  whereby  it  became  impossible 
for  the  prodigal  to  borrow  more  money, 
since  he  could  offer  the  lender  nothing  but 
an  unprofitable  security;  and  the  here- 
*ditary  possessions  were  preserved  by  a  de- 
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<potic  though  salutary  act,  for  the  inherit* 
Unce  of  his  children^ 

It  was  by  a  similar  stretch  of  paramoont 
iwtbority  that.  fcerCain  laods)-  the  subject  of 
long  contest  in-  the  courts  of  law,  betweei) 
the  Dolgorucki  and  Havansky  fapiilies» 
changed  alternately  from  band  to  hand 
fiye  times  during  t^e  course  of  the  l99t 
century,  according  ras*  one  party,  or  thQ 
Other  happened,  at  the  time  of  prosecutioi) 
of  their  suit,  to  be  highest  in  favour  at  the 
imperial  courts  But  occurrences  of  this 
sort,  it  need  scarce  be  added,  aris  not  ^t 
quent,  though  the  power  still  remaios.*  i 
,  .  The  private  fortunes  of  some  lod}  viduids 
are  of  an  enormous  extent,  such  as  jare  met 
with  in  scarcely  any  otber  part  of  Europe  { 
they  are  equaVdn  nominal  amount  to  t|)« 
incom(ss  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  'in 
Great  Britain,  and  when  referred  to  th9 
pomparative  scale  of- the  prices  of  articles 
^2  each. county  respectively,!  must  bp.prp^ 
noupced  infinitely  superior^  ii^  real  fValii^* 
Their  expenditure  al^o  corresponds^  witb 
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their  means,  or  not  unfrequently  exceeds 
them ;  but  habits  of  shew  and  magnificence 
are  now  grown  upon  them  as  a  part  of 
their  nature.,  and  are  impossible  to  be  rCp* 
strained.  Every  thought,  with  a  Russian 
Sjayours  of  greatness;  all  about  him  bears 
A  striking  and  imposing,  air ;  he  negleotis 
the  observance  of  those  minutiae  that  comr 
pose  the  real  cdinfortof  an  Englishman, 
and  is  delighted  with  a  dazzling  aspigct^ 
because  it  suits  the  sphere '.  of  his  ideas. 
Thej  are  as  yet  a  young  nation,  and  bet- 
ter pleased  by  shew  than  reality.  Gene- 
rally they  are  accused  of  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  ostentation,  and  it  is  partly  true ; 
but  we  must  confess,  it  is  always  the  splen- 
dour of  an.  hospitable  aiid;  liberal  inind 
iphich  they  exhibit;  the  pride  of  display 
does  not  shew  itself  in  a  coarse  luxuriant 
pioftision^  but  is  regulated  in  each  branch 
with  taste  and  elegance,  and  supported  by 
the '  introduction  of  the  choicest  articles 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  grand  style  of  en- 
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tertainmeut)  that  which  was  given  by  Sehe- 
remetov  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  after 
his  coronation,  affords  a  memorable  exam- 
ple ;  when  the  road  from  the  capital  to  his 
seat  in  the  country^  for  the  distance  of 
several  versts,  was  lighted  with  lamps  for 
the  convenience  of  10,000  guests  that  were 
invited  to  the  feast. 

The  head  of  this  family  is  reputed  to 
hold  the  largest  possessions  in  Russia ;  his 
property  consists  of  (in  their  mode  of  cal- 
culation) at  least  ISdfOOO  slaves.^  Of  this 
number,  near  6000  are  employed  in  his  do- 
mestic  establishments  in  different  parts.  It 
is  not  the  custom^  indeed,  to  retain  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  servants  at  a  residence 
in  Petersburg ;  but  in  the  country,  where 
they  are  generally  far  removed  from  towns, 

*  This  is  the  usual  mode  of  oompudiig  wealth  in  Rus- 
sia. The  value  of  a  male  slave  (for  these  alone  enter  into 
the  calculation)  may  be  at  an  average  about  160  roubles ; 
but  the  price  differs  in  each  province  according  to  the 
value  of  its  produce  or  the  scarcity  of  hands:  in  soak 
parts  the  value  has  been  lately  enhanced,  by  the  drain  of 
the  war,  to  upwards  of  600  roubles. 
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&c.  an  household  of  500  or  600,  or  more, 
is  not  uncommon ;  these  serve  the  several 
occupations  of  surgeons,  butchers,  bakers, 
tailors,  shoe-makers,  &c.  &c.  and  sometimes 
a  company  of  comedians  is  added,  a  band 
of  musicians,  comes  de  chasscj*  and  per- 
haps half  an  hundred  footmen  and  valets. 
For  these  separate  duties  they  are  selected 
without  discrimination ;  their  destinations 
are  made  out,  and  they  are  accomplished 
for  them  by  the  means  of  the  cudgel. — 
Their  power  of  imitation,  however,  like  the 
skill  of  mimicry,  which  savages  always 
possess,  seems  to  render  them  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  whatever  it  may  be :  and  the 
veriest  boor  taken  from  the  country  seldom 
fails  in  performing  the  task  which  is  allot* 
ted  to  him,  at  least  in  a  certain  way. 

The  sulky  obstinacy  with  which  the  bruti- 
fied  creature  withholds  from  his  superior 

*  In  these  bands  each  man  is  furnished  with  an  horn, 
and  sounds  only  one  note ;  the  number,  therefore,  of  such 
a  band  of  musicians  is  unlimited,  and  gencraUy  amounts 
to  sixty  or  seventy  at  the  least. 
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Whatever  is  io  his  power  to  secrete,  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  individual  adapta* 
t^OQ  of  innate  talent :  it  is  almost  the  only 
case  wherein  ha  is  able  to  ^tify  his  mind 
by  an  exhibition  of  bis  natural  rights,  and 
his.  determiped  ispirit  of  concealment  9 
carried  to.  a  length  inconceivable  to  thps^ 
\trlio  have  never  experienced  tlje  obduracy 
of  this  class  of  people. . 
!  A  stranger  perpetutdly  meets  with  a  si- 
milar sentiment  of  opposition  in  the  most 
(ordinary  occurrences.  The  temptation  of 
money  itself  is  often  unable  to :  move  their 
stubbomness,^  when  they  know  he  has  no 
right;  of  compulsion.  But .  l^t.  them  be 
once  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  has» 
and  no  farther,  trouble  ensues. :  In  Eng- 
land, pay  a  many  he  .wiU  do  whatsoever, 
you  require :  in  Germany  iit  id  necessary  to 
add,  that  he  must ;  and  in  Russia  to  give 
a  blow. 

\  Such  is  the  moral  state  of  man  under 

■■■.-•        ■  . ,  • 

this  system  of  degradation :  these  misera- 
bles  are  as  much  depressed  below  the  or- 
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dinary  conditions  of  humanity^  as  their 
lords  are  elevated  above  their  natural  rank ; 
and  each  (for  all  here  is  in  extremes)  are 
fiiTnished  and  cultivated  in  a  scale  accord* 
ing  to  their  respective  ranks :  the  noble  is 
ever,  a  man  of  external  polish,  the  -slay^  a 
beast  unredeemable. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  lavish  abuse  on  this 
jclass  for  faults  incidental  to  the  life  which 
they  are  constrained  to  bear,  but  it  is  im* 
possible  to  have  seen  them,  and  to  give  an- 
other picture  cpi^istent  with  truth*  They 
are  characterised  in  general  by  a  sentiment 
of  acquiescence  rather  than  of  content,  by 
ap  untameable  passive  courage,  and  a  sppf 
cies  of  cunning  that  shews  as  a  natural  in* 
stinct ;  in  other  respects  they  are  usually 
cheerful  and  good-humoured  in  their  con- 
duct to  one  another,  and  have  at  least  a 
feeling  of  superstition  for  their  God. 

If  we  look  to  the  natural  consequences 
of  this  order  of  things,  we  shall  see  that  the 
arbitrary  dominion  of  their  masters,  their 
power,  of  taxing  the  indMstry;of  thfi  peasants. 
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is  productive  of  as  much  debauchery  arid 
fatal  extravagance  in  the  higher  orders,  by 
the  temptations  it  holds  out,  as  of  wretch- 
edness and  poverty  in  the  lower,  by  the 
calamities  it  creates. 

In  another  point  of  view,  this  iniquitous 
system  does  not  fail  to  operate  in  a  mode 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  accumulation  of 
national  wealth.  The  pressure  of  the  hand 
of  extortion  acts  very  differently  from  that 
stimulus  of  ambitious  industry  which  urges 
a  constant  and  well-regulated  exertion: 
its  very  nature  is  forbidding,  its  want  of 
order  destructive,  and  in  the  rough  mind 
of  a  Russian  peasant  it  displays  itself  in 
any  thing  rather  than  a  beneficial  feeling. 
Who  indeed  would  work  uncompelled  while 
aware  that  the  increase  of  his  possessions 
can  only  afford  fresh  temptation  to  the  ra* 
pacity  of  his  master? 

Suppose  the  owner  of  an  es*^tate  has 
lost  money  at  the  gambling-table,  his 
wants  must  be  supplied,  and  the  obrock 
of  his  peasants  is  raised.     Upon  this  the 
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wretched  rustic  will  weep  and  stamp,  and 
tear  his  head,  but  it  avails  nothing,  he  has 
not  a  soul  to  whom  he  can  pour  forth  his 
complaints,  and  he  gives  a  vent  to  his 
farther  violence  in  the  passion  and  ardour 
with  which  he  pursues  .  his  work.  He 
thumps  the  oxen  at  the  plough  with  in- 
creased vehemence,  or,  in  a  fit  of  tempo- 
rary rage,  throws  on  his  own  shoulders  a 
double  load  of  sacks :  in  a  few  minutes  he 
becomes  tranquil  at  his  labour,  his  passion 
works  itself  off,  and  he  resumes  his  song 
with  an  appearance  of  resignation  which 
shews  obligation  and  compulsion  to  be  so 
familiar  to  him,  that  the  burdens  they  im- 
pose cease  to  be  a  source  of  grief.  After 
some  days  of  this  extraordinary  labour,  he 
gratifies  himself  by  a  commensurate  season 
of  indolence ;  and  he  indulges  himself  to 
satiety  with  drink  and  sleep. 

In  Giles  Fletcher's  account  of  the  *  Russe 
Commonwealth,'  published  in  1591)  is  the 
following  observation  on  the  consequences 
arising  from  the  extortions  of  the  nobility. 
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*  this  maketh  the  peo|^  (though 

<  hardened  to  bear  any  tmls),  to  give  theo^ 

*  selves  much  to  kUeneas  and  dnnkin^  as 

*  passing  for  no  more  than  from  hand  to 

<  mouth/  It  is  curious  to  see  how  little  in»» 
piovement  has  been  made  in  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  centuries  since  the  day  when 
he  was  sent  on  his  mission  to  Moscow.  The 
truth  is  that  all  change  (except  a  rerulsicm 
in  the  order  of  things  is  attempted)  nrast 
lake  place  in  the  higher  classes  before  thej 
are  felt  in  the  lower:  but  in  Russia  there  is 
nopointofcontact  between  the  two.  Peter 
L  commenced  lus  reform  by  pi&hing  the 
nobles;  when  he  should  have  laid  a  foundar* 
tion  for  his  plan  by  the  gradual  formation  of 
a  middle  class,  and  then  commerce,  and 
knowledge,  and  polish,  would  have  foflowed 
of  course. 

Some  assert  that,  as  is  said  of  spanieiai 
when  wdl  treated  and  well,  beaten,  this 
breed  of  men  are  capable  of  afiection  for 
their  masters:  but  their  conduct  depends 
on  points  of  more  vital  consequence  than 
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any  feelings  which  give  rise  to  mere  per- 
ianal attachment,  and  they  display  marks 
of  9  well-grounded  anxiety  when  any 
change  is  threatened  in  the  property  of  the 
land  they  inhabit.. 

*  .  Mons'.  .  ■  ■ ,  finding  himself  in  embark 
rassed  .  circumstances,  proposed  to  sell '  a 
part,  of  his  estates  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  unpleasantness  of  his  si* 
tuation.'  His  peasants  had  long  experi^ 
enced  in  him  a  kind  lord)  and  the  first  mo« 
mentUiatfais  intention  was  made  known^ 
entered  into  a  subscription  among  them^ 
selves  for  the  sum  of  250/XX)  roubles^  which 
they  tendered  him  in  a  body,  solid  ting  only 
in  return  as  an  indemnification  for  the  ad-* 
vance  of  this  sum,  that  their  obrock  or  rent 
should  not  be  increased  for  the  next  teii 
yearsr 

Anbther  similar  instance  of  the  .senti-^ 
iQents  produced  by  good  treatment  hapt 
pened  about  this  time:  the  town  aiid 
estate  of  Slo£f  on  the  Dnieper  was  offered 
for  sale  at  the  price  of  12,000,000  R.    The 
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vassals,  who  were  informed  that  a  certain 
person  of  bad  character  and  much  involved 
in  debt  was  about  to  negotiate  for  it,  im- 
mediately held  a  meeting,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  resident  Jews,  made  up 
the  purchase  money,  after  which  they  pass- 
ed an  unanimous  resolution  to  offer  it  to 

the  amiable  Countess  B .    The  terms 

required,  if  she  chose  to  accept  their  offer 
and  buy  the  estate,  were  simply  an  annual 
interest  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  principal, 
with  promise  of  repayment  in  the  course  of 
ten  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
multiply  stories  of  an  opposite  nature :  in 
one  account  cruelty  and  vanity  are  mixed 
up  together,  and  the  female  sex,  than  whom 
none  more  amiable  in  the  whole  world  are 
to  be  found  than  in  Russia,  are  selected 
as  objects  of  abuse.  Thus  a  gentleman 
paying  a  morning  visit,  finds  a  certain  lady 
extremely  ill ;  we  are  told  how  she  lay  in 
this  state  on  a  couch  of  velvet,  arrayed 
with  rich  ruffles  of  Mechlin  lace,  with  sil- 
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ver  ewers  placed  before  her ;  but  this  sheMr" 
of  luxury  availed  her  nothing,  she  was  sut** 
fering  under  the  most  acute  pain^  and  had, 
it  appeared,  burst  a  blood  vessel,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  shfe  had  herself  ex- 
erted in  beating  one  of  her  male  slaves.— 
A  second  person  will  speak  of  the  cruel 
Madame  Soltigoff,  who  was  confined  at 
Moscow  for  murdering  her  servant ;  or  of 
another  lady  who  imprisoned  her  htAt^ 
dresser  for  six  years  before  her  death,  that 
no  one  might  discover  the  secret  of  het 
felse  wig.  These,  however,  are  stories  of  old 
tinies,  and  if  true,  only  serve  to  shew  what 
have  been  the  consequences  of  such  evil 
conditions  of  society  as  are  here  main^ 
tained.  Slaves  are*  beaten  and  pillaged 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  instances  of  wantoii 
cnielty  are  not  often  heard  of;  and  if  one 
or  two  persons  are  pointed  out  as  having 
the  reputation  of  ill-treating  their  peopl^ 
this  fact  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  at  least  that 
the  vice  is  rare. 

The  slaves  may  be  divided  into  fbut* 

VOL,  I.  F  F 
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sorts — the  peasants  of  the  crown;  those 
of  the  economy  (belonging  to  the  estates 
of  the  clergy,  being  administered  by  the 
crown);  those  that  are  given  out  of  the 
emperor's  levies  to  the  proprietors  of  mines 
for  their  use ;  and  lastly,  those  who  are  the 
property  of  individuals.  The  two  first  are 
in  the  best  condition ;  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  employed  in  the  post  and  other 
public  labours,  and,  in  general,  their  state 
admits  of  much  more  ease  and  comfort 
than  that  of  the  others :  the  third  also  are 
under  certain  terms  by  which  the  severity 
of  their  burden  is  relaxed ;  but  the  fourth 
division,  or  great  body  of  peasantry,  suf- 
fer a  heavy  bondage. 

The  general  statutes  relative  to  all  the 
four  classes  are  the  same:  they  have  no 
existence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  since 
their  property  (even  their  wives)  belongs  to 
their  lords,  their  insignificance  so  far  pro- 
tects them,  that  no  one  can  sue  a  slave  for 
a  debt  that  amounts  to  more  than  five 
roubles ;  though  the  case  is  altered  if  the 
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peasant  is  furnished  with  hb  master's  pass- 
port, or  permission  to  trade.  They  can- 
not marry  or  leave  their  village  without 
his  (^Dnsent.  They  are  imprisoned  and 
suffer  corporal  punishment  by  his  order: 
and  it  is  only  lately  that  a  law  has  been 
promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  master  to  justice  in  case  the  slave 
should  die  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
receiving  chastisement.  Certain  provin- 
cial establishments,  called  marshal's  courts, 
have  also  been  made,  where  slaves  may 
appeal  against  their  lords:  their  ineffici- 
ency under  present  circumstances  may  be 
well  imagined,  but  their  existence  is  at 
least  a  proof  of  the  beneficent  intentions 
entertained  by  the  crown  towards  this  class 
of  subjects. 

The  village  peasants  pay  soccage  serviee, 
and  receive  (much  as  in  Grermany)  certsun 
allotments  of  ground  from  the  starosta^  or 
elder  of  the  village,  on  behalf  of  the  seig- 
neur. For  permission  to  cultivate  this, 
they  pay  a  fixed  obrock  or  i  rent,  which 

F  F  2 
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amounts  in  general  to  ten  or  twelve  roubles 
per  ann. :  on  the  crown  lands  however  it 
is  not  higher  than  eight,  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  the  slaves  have  full 
confidence  in  their  superior,  and  kJbow 
that  it  will  not  be  raised  beyond  this  sum, 
even  if  they  should  hereafter  thrive  in 
wealth. 

The  seigneur,  on  his  part,  is  obHged  by 
law,  as  well  as  by  a  regard  for  his  own  in^ 
t^rest,  to  support  the  peasant  during  iU- 
tiess  or  under  misfortunes,  and  tiiis  same 
-consideration  is  their  chief  protection 
against  his  avarice  and  rapacity ;  perhaps 
some  of  the  stories  above  cited  might  lead 
tfne  to  suppose  that  these  people  had  some- 
thing which  they  might  call  their  own,  but 
it  is  only  by  sufferance  of  the  seigneur, 
and  throi]^h  the  fear  lest  he  should  be  left 
in  tiie  ^ame  condition  as  the  man  in  the 
(aMe  who  killed  the  ben  that  laid  the  golden 
egg. 

There  is  a  village  chest  supplied  by 
general  contributioiu  by  which  are  defrayed 
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Jtll  the  charges  far  maintenance  of  the  sick 
and  aged,  as  also  for  mending  the  roads, 
for  fnrnishing  clothes  and  accoutremeats 
of  the  recruits  of  the  army,  &c.  as  well  as 
all  demands  to  which  the  seigneur  is  liable 
by  law:  a  mode  of  provision,  perhaps, 
more  equitable  in  practice  than  if  the  pay* 
ments  were  directly  made  by  the  seigneur 
himself;  as  it  would  only  form  a  pretence 
for  raising  the  obrock^  and  be  liable  to  much 
mismanagement  and  peculation  on  the 
part  of  his  agents.  The  fund  is  now  made 
up  by  subscription  from  each  individuali 
and  amounts  in  ordinary  to  about  three  and 
a  half  roubles  annually  per  head :  besides 
these  sums,  little  is  required  of  them ;  they 
have  only  to  pay  a  small  capitation  tax  to 
the  crown,  according  to  a  census  that  is 
revised  once  in  ten  years.  Their  condition, 
therefore,  under  a  kind  landlord,  is  capable 
of  much  enjoyment  and  ease. 

Their  chief  food  is  coarse  rye  bread  and 
broth  or  schtschij  but  in  several  of  the  more 
fruitful  provinces  they  fare  extremely  well. 
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eating  meat  three  or  four  times  a  week.  It 
may  be  said  generally  with  troth,  however, 
that  in  cowitries  where  food  is  plentifol, 
the  poor  are  well  fed :  though  this  fact 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  to 
by  all  travellers.  Russia  affords  instances 
of  both  kinds,  and  the  statement  of  the 
happiness  of  some  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  terms  of  their  condition. 

An  increase  of  family  is  an  increase  of 
wealth,  as  adding  to  the  means  of  culti* 
vating  their  allotments  of  ground ;  and  under 
this  hope  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  where  the  priest  is  base  enough  to  con- 
nive at  the  practice,  the  father  espouses  his 
son,  while  yet  an  infant,  to  a  girl  of  mature 
age,  and  himself  performs  ^e  matrimonial 
duties.  This  is  but  one  more  example  to 
add  to  the  numerous  instances  of  immoral 
conduct  that  accompany  these  degrading 
conditions  of  humanity. 

Hitherto  the  life  of  the  rustic  peasant 
alone  has  been  alluded  to,  but  other  chances 
and  ways  of  life  are  open  to  this  class.    If 
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a  slave  wishes  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  new 
line,  he  solicits  a  passport  or  leave  to  emi- 
grate from  bis  master's  estate,  and  betaking 
himself  to  some  town,  tries  his  luck  in  any 
way  that  offers  itself,  as  a  servant^  an  arti- 
ficer, a  pedlar,  an  hewer  of  ice,  or  drawer  of 
water ;  or  sometimes,  if  possessed  of  a  little 
stock,  he  sets  up  a  small  retail  shop,  raising 
himself  by  degrees  to  higher  and  more  lu- 
crative concerns  of  traffic,  and  finishing 
perhaps  his  career  as  a  great  merchant  at 
the  capital.  Under  any  of  these  circum- 
stances the  obrock  is  increased :  settling  in 
a  town  the  gains  of  the  slave  are  necessa- 
rily supposed  to  be  larger  than  in  the  coun- 
try, and  his  expenses  on  this  head,  in- 
cluding both  the  tribute  and  the  addi<- 
tional  stamps,  &c.  amount  to  perhaps 
more  than  thirty  roubles  per  annum ;  this 
again  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  his  wealth :  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  those  who  pay  an  annual  sum 
of  a  thousand  roubles,  or  even  more.  One  of 
the  chief  commissaries  of  the  army  is  now  a 
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slave  of  Count  Orlov ;  and  there  is  a  slave 
of  Prince  Sheremetov  who  possesses  a  ma^ 
nufacturing  establishment  near  Peters- 
burg, where  he  finds  employment  for  up- 
wards of  4000  brother  vassals ;  though  of 
course  the  concern  is  carried  on  under  the 
name  and  protection  of  his  master*  The 
architect  of  the  Kasan  church  was  a  slave 
of  Count  Strogonov,  working  on  a  pass- 
port ;  and  many  of  the  boys  now  studying 
at  the  Academy  of  Arts  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, placed  there  either  by  their  masters, 
or  at  the  expense  of  their  friends :  for  even 
in  case  a  nomination  from  the  crown  can- 
not be  procured,  the  expense  is  but  trifling, 
amounting  to  only  about  500  roubles  per 
annum. 

The  grounds  on  which  persons  in  these 
situations  still  continue  their  state  of  vassal- 
age have  been  above  mentioned.  Eman- 
cipation indeed  does  not  often  take  place 
except  in  the  cases  regularly  provided  by 
law,  and  they  are  not  numerous.  All  the 
clerks,  &c.  employed  in  public  offices  be* 
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come  ipso  facto  free :  all  soldiers  and  sea- 
men (though  these  are  not  discharged  till 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service)  have  the 
same  privilege.  Their  wives  too  are  free, 
as  also  the  children  born  after  the  com- 
mencement of  their  service:  these  latter 
are  taken  care  of  and  educated  in  the  re- 
gimental schools,  generally  qualifying  them- 
selves for  the  situation  of  bas^fficersj  which 
they  seldom  fail  to  obtain.  Notwithstand- 
ing such  apparent  advantages,  the  peasants 
shew  great  unwillingness  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  and  frequently  de- 
sert to  the  forests  in  order  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  officers  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  levy. 

The  generosity  of  the  present  emperor, 
who  has  been  brought  up  by  his  preceptor 
in  the  principles  of  Swiss  independence, 
would  gladly  set  free  the  class  of  peasantry 
in  general ;  and  even  forget  in  the  zeal  of 
his  wishes  that  tedious  accompaniment  of 
necessary  conditions  which  alone  can  make 
any  great  innovation  really  beneficial  to  his 
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country.  A  plan  was  suggested  no  long 
time  since  for  the  manumission  of  a  certain 
number  of  villagers,  granting  them  each  a 
portion  of  land,  on  condition  of  their  being 
bound  to  pay  the  fee-simple  within  the 
space  of  ten  years :  but  their  moral  state 
is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  project. 
It  was  wisely  alleged  in  objection,  that  the 
habitual  indolence  of  the  Russian  peasant 
militated  strongly  against  the  adoption  of 
such  a  scheme:  he  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  exert  himself  uncompelled,  and 
no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
placed  in  these  circumstances  would  revert 
to  their  former  state  of  indigence  and 
slavery,  from  inability  to  fulfil  their  com* 
pact. 

Two  ukases  have  been  promulgated  in 
the  reign  of  the  present  emperor,  to  limit 
the  costs  and  charges  for  the  necessary 
agreement  between  the  master  and  the 
slave,  and  its  conditions  are  ordered  to  be 
communicated  to  his  majesty :  but  encou- 
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ragement  alone  is  insufficient  to  promote 
the  great  work  of  emancipation,  and  it  is 
thought*  that  some  farther  steps  are  in 
contemplation  by  the  government.  What- 
ever measure  shall  be  proposed,  it  will  ne- 
cessarily meet  with  much  opposition  from 
the  nobility,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
attached  to  the  good  old  course  of  things, 
and  wish  to  see  affairs  in  no  other  than 
their  present  state.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
eradicate  existing  prejudices,  and  so  hard 
to  persuade  any  class  of  men  that  private 
interest  and  the  public  good  are  in  reality 
ever  inseparably  the  same. 

Much  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  re- 
move the  general  ignorance  of  the  pea- 
santry, that  forms  a  second  obstacle  to  any 
great  improvement  of  their  state.  Gym- 
nasia *f,  schools,  and  academies,  were  erected 

*  The  peasants  in  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland, . 
have  been  set  free  by  an  ukase  of  the  year  1818.    The 
condition  of  those  in  Livonia  was  peculiarly  hard. 

"f  So  far  back  as  the  year  1806  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  stated  in  his  report  the  number  of  establish- 
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in  most  of  the  towns  for  their  instruc* 
tion  by  Catherine  II.,  nor  have  they  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  way.  If,  however,  it 
might  be  allowable  to  hazard  an  opinion 
on  a  subject  so  delicate,  it  would^  per^ 
haps,  be  wise  that  the  fetters  should  be 
loosened  (in  some  part  at  least)  while  their 
ignorance  knows  not  what  freedom  is :  no 
intoxication  of  the  moment  will  occur,  no 
visionary  enthusiasm  will  be  able  to  in- 
sinuate its  poison  into  those  minds  that  are 
not  capable  yet  of  being  opened  even  to 
delusion.  The  use  of  liberty  will  come 
with  time,  and  it  will  come  mellowed  by 
that  gradual  experience  which  moves  hand 
in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial schemes  of  amelioration. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  history,  the 
Russian  chroniclers  inform  us  that  the 
system  of  feodal  vassalage  was  introduced 

ments  for  education  throughout  the  empire  at  lOSS,  tis. 
mx  univerdties :  4f3  gymna^  in  the  chief  towns  of  de- 
partments :  44S  secondary  schools  in  the  district  towns : 
it96  parish  schools :  2S5  private  academies. 
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by  the  Tartars,  when  they  conquered  this 
country;  but  that  the  strict  laws  which 
restrained  the  emigration  of  the  peasantry, 
and  gave  their  bodies  to  their  masters,  were 
enacted  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  times  that  prevailed,  when  so 
many  impostors,  under  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius, successively  laid  claim  to  the  crown, 
that  they  might  be  prevented  from  joining 
as  before,  the  standard  of  every  fresh  ad* 
venturer.  However  this  may  be,  there 
have  been  different  accounts  given  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  origin  of  similar 
rights;  but  they  seem  (for  all  the  conquer- 
ing hordes  were  from  the  East),  to  have 
been  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
usages  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  general^ 
among  whom  the  property  of  all  lands  was 
vested  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign*  It 
is  somewhat  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
feodal  system  is  not  any  where  found  in  so 
full  vigour  at  the  present  day  as  in  Russia, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Mecklenburg,  coun- 
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tries  which  were  chiefly  peopled  bj  the 
Slaves  or  wenden. 

Under  a  prudent  system  of  management, 
sooner  or  later  it  may  be  imagined  possible 
to  effect  the  great  object  of  emancipation 
here :  but  there  is  another  evil  no  less  in- 
jurious to  the  public  weal,  no  less  offensive 
to  morality,  and  no  less  destructive  of  the 
powers  of  industry,  that  it  will  be  found 
far  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
remedy.  There  exists  a  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  throughout  every  public 
department  in  this  country  that  exceeds 
all  belief  It  is  a  mischief,  no  doubt,  in- 
separable in  its  nature  from  the  principle 
of  a  despotic  government,  and  has  been 
felt  here  from  ages  the  most  remote.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  great  reformer,  Peter  I., 
we  read  of  Prince  Menzikov's  second  con- 
viction before  the  senate  for  peculation, 
and  we  are  told  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine  to  the  state,  and  that  the  em- 
peror promised  to  take  the  corporal  punish- 
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ment  into  bis  own  hands ;  when  his  exceU 
lency,  the  governor  of  Ingria,  accordingly 
underwent  the  discipline  of  the  cane. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  whoU}*^  irrele- 
vant to  mention  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
the  government  in  paying  their  officers  so 
ill.  The  salaries  in  many  of  the  civil  de- 
partments have  been  augmented,  but  in 
the  militar}^  and  naval  services  the  same 
nominal  sum  is  received  as  the  allowance 
which  was  fixed  by  an  ukase  of  Peter  I., 
although  the  prices  of  articles  are  risen 
to  more  than  twenty  times  the  value  they 
bore  in  his  day.  A  captain  in  the  sea 
service  now  receives  no  more  than  400  R. 
per  annum,  a  sum  equal  to  about  20/. 
sterling.  How  is  it  to  be  expected  he 
should  maintain  himself?  Of  this,  however, 
I  know  nothing;  but  into  those  depart- 
ments by  which  the  administration  of  the 
country  is  carried  on,  the  profligacy  of  the 
late  reigns  has  introduced  an  open  and 
avowed  system  of  vensility,  to  which  no 
other  European  country  can  find  a  parallel. 
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It  is  to  Catlierine  !!•  this  evil  must  chiefly 
be  ascribed.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  gran  t-^ 
ing  public  situations  to  the  friends  of  her 
upstart  favourites  as  places  where  thejr 
might  amass  a  fortune,  to  gild  over  the  low* 
ness  of  their  origin  by  wealth  and  profu- 
sion ;  while  every  act,  even  the  most  infa- 
mous, was  authorised  and  accredited,  so  as 
it  aflTorded  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. The  same  practices  have  been  in* 
dulged,  and  even  increased,  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

The  police,  from  its  inquisitorial  nature, 
has  infinite  sources  of  gain ;  they  sell  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  defraud  the  stranger, 
plunder  robbers  of  their  stolen  goods,  and 
receive  fees  alike  of  the  accuser  and  the  ao* 
cused.  Provincial  officers  favour  the  wealthy 
merchant  with  the  permission  to  introduce 
contraband  goods ;  and  again,  out  of  the 
number  of  slaves  sent  by  the  seigneur  for  the 
imperial  levies,  they  select  the  empty-hand- 
ed peasant  for  military  service :  in  the  former 
case,  the  agents  of  the  custom-house  step 
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in  also  for  their  due  share  of  pillage ;  in 
the  latter,  the  surgeons  and  procureurs 
follow  pari  passu  the  example  of  their  su- 
periors.. It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  a 
catalogue  of  these  enormities,  all  of  which, 
nevertheless,  custom  has  sanctioned  with, 
as  it  were,  a  prescriptive  right.  The  sums 
paid  are  regarded  only  as  regular  fees  or 
perquisites  of  office:  the  functionaries  them- 
selves have  been  bred  up  with  the  know- 
ledge of  no  other  system,  and  are  sur- 
prised to  hear. a  foreigner  say  that  acts 
which  are  done  openly  every  day  can  savour 
of  illegality  or  injustice ;  in  fact  they  do 
but  follow  the  principle  and  common  basis 
of  every  branch  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  illustration  of 
these  circumstances  to  relate  an  anecdote 
or  two,  connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  as  being  the  most  material  of 
the  several  public  departments. 

An  American  merchant  sought  redress 
by  law  for  some  unfair  dealings  on  the 

VOL-  I.  GO 
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part  of  a  Russian  trader ;  the  lawyer  wbom 
he  retained  came  to  him  on  the  second  day 
after  his  application — "  I  have/'  said  he, 
"  opened  the  prosecution »  and  will  fairly 
^^  relate  the  present  state  of  your  case :  the 
^^  judge  says  your  cause  seems  fair  and 
''  equitable,  and  you  oflfer  5000  R.  to  the 
court;  be  would,  he  admits,  wisl^  to  in*» 
cline  to  your  side,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  defendant  offers  10,000.  What 
"  can  he  do?''  The  American  laid  down 
immediately  10,000  R.  it  was  taken  to  the 
Tribunal  of  Justieej  and  he  triumphed  over 
his  opponent 

Another  gentleman  instituted  a  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  a  debt,  but  offering  no 
bribe,  the  case  was  of  course  held  to  be 
perfectly  clear,  and  he  was  non-suited; 
the  defendant,  in  the  plenitude  of  victory, 
then  commenced  a  process  against  him 
for  defamation,  and  damages  were  found 
to  the  amount  of  300,000  R.  with  a  farther 
punishment  of  a  sentence  to  clean  the 
sewers,  because,  forsooth,  it  was  a  Russian 
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magistfdte^  whose  fair  name  had  been  thus 
brought  into  question  by  the  object  of  the 
action.    Upon  tliis  the  gentleman  appealed 
to  a  superior  court,  but  with  ill  success; 
they  confirmed  the  verdict,  and  still  farther 
added  to  its  iniquity  by  sentencing  him  to 
undergo  flagellation.  The  matter  now  grew 
serious,  and  he  made  application  through 
an  high  quarter  to  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  senate;  the  cause  was  heard  again,  but 
the  result  was  of  another  nature :  the  sen- 
tences of  the  former  tribunals  were  instantly 
reversed,  the  debt  recovered,  and  the  of- 
ficers that  had  sat  in  judgment  on  him  came 
in  a  body  submissively  to  beg  his  forgive-' 
ness,  and  entreat  him  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry into  their  conduct  no  farther. 
.  These  acts  of  injustice  were  not,  how- 
ever, committed  merely  because  the  appel- 
lants were  foreigners ;  for  the  ordinary  con- 
duct of  the  courts  towards  the  native  Ruft* 
sians  is  of  a  stamp  precisely  similar.    A 
few  years  since  a  relation  of  Prince       ■  *• 
came  from  Moscow  to  claim  his  patrimo- 
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nial  inheritance,  that  was  withheld  from 
him  by  his  guardian.  Arrived  at  Peters-^ 
burg,  he  met  by  accident  with  one  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  law  on  a  visit  at  the 
house  of  a  relation,  and  after  some  con-* 
versation  on  indifferent  matters,  ventured 
to  open  his  case  to  him ;  he  received  for 
answer  that  his  suit  might  probably  oc- 
cupy 8  or  10  years  consideration,  but^ 
added  he, '  follow  my  advice,  sacrifice  a 
part  of  your  property  to  save  the  rest,  and 
you  shall  be  put  in  possession  in  the  course 
ef  as  many  days/  He  then  wrote  down  a 
Ust  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  court  (himself  included),  and 
gave  it  to  the  young  nobleman,  who,  on  his 
part,  obeying  this  friendly  monitor,  came 
on  the  following  day  as  plaintiff  to  the  se- 
nate with  his  petition,  and  presented  each 
ef  these  functionaries  with  the  sum  speci-* 
fied,  wrapped  up  in  the  body  of  his  pa- 
pers. The  event  exceeded  his  expectation ; 
HI  four  days  time  an  award  was  given  in 
his  favour. 
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A  similar  looseness  of  principle*  is  dis- 
played in  many  other  public  acts,  that 
seems  by  long  habit  almost  to  have  be- 
come essential  to  the  nature  of  tlie  Russian 
government."  The  pohce,  the  guardians  of 
the  press,  and  censors  of  the  literary  world; 
extend  their  dominion  over  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  limit  the  notification  of  poli- 
tical events  to  such  a  degree,  that  their 
mode  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fiilsi6ca- 
tion,  rather  than  of  a  concealment  of  facts, 
while  they  draw  long  inferences  by  mis- 
construction, which  prevent  the  appear* 
aiice  of  many  an  useful  work,  in  its  nature 
perfectly  harmless.  They  suppress,  on  the 
most  ungrounded  suspicions,  the  mani- 
festos of  foreign  courts,  and  in  their  own 

*  If  a  body  of  troops  subsidised  by  another  counliy 
are  found  to  fall  short  of  the  stipulated  number;  or  if 
ships  scot  under  Rinular  agreement  (as  those  lately  to 
Spoifi)  arc  found  scarcely  aea  worthy,  we  arc  not  to  pre* 
eume  any  intentional  di^i^oncsty  on  the  part  of  tlic  govern- 
ment: it  is  by  tlic  agents  employed  to  execute  their 
orders  that  tliese  frauds  arc  comraitled. 
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domestic  state  papers  cause  a  new  gloss  to 
be  given  to  the  statistical  reports  as  well 
as  to  the  despatches  received  from  the 
armj ;  in  the  latter,  the  returns  of  killed 
and  wounded  are  never  suffered  to  be  made 
known ;  and  the  general  detail  is  of  a  de« 
scription  that  seldom  meets  with  much 
credit  even  among  their  own  people. 

A  story  is  current  relative  to  a  bulletin 
of  Suwarrow  in  his  Turkish  campaign,  who 
preferred  making  his  own  mis-representa^ 
tion  to  such  a  garbled  statement  as  the 
police  would  otherwise,  no  doubt,  have 
prepared  for  him.  After  the  affair  of  Per- 
san,  he  ordered  his  secretary  to  draw  up 
an  official  account  for  the  gazette;  the 
£iithful  Cossack  (for  such  he  was)  proceeded 
to  narrate  the  whole  engagement  most  cir- 
cumstantially ;  here  the  Russian  positions, 
there  the  Turkish ;  here  the  advance,  there 
the  retreat,  and  so  on ;  in  fine,  of  the 
Turks  were  killed  300,  of  the  Russians 
2000.  Suwarrow  regarded  him  for  an  in- 
stant.    "It  is  well  done,''  said   he,  "  a 
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plain  story  enough,  but  I  must  confess 
you  do  not  seem  to  have  reflected  much 
on  the  q^ture  of  yp^r  subject :  the  Rusr 
^^  jsians,  remember,  are  our  friends,  we  mu9t 
^^  spare  them ;  write  down  950  killed ;  but 
^^  the  Turks  are  infidels^  and  we  must  utr 
**  terly  exterminate  them ;  write  22,000  :'* 
the  unjust  servant  did  as  he  was  comr 
manded,  and  the  despatch  appeared  in  due 
official  shape* 

But  we  may  quit  this  subject  for  others 
of  a  mwe  pleasing  nature.  A  philosopher 
might  be  drawn,  naturally  enough,  to  ea- 
ter into  a  disquisition  on  the  compara- 
tive state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Rus- 
sia ;  but  without  engaging  very  deeply  on 
the  subject,  the  most  trivial  observer  can- 
not f»il  to  rem^k  the  different  progress 
made  by  the  one  and  the  other.  Newly  e^r 
itricated  from  barbarism,  the  infant  min<} 
18  seized  with  the  desire  of  pursuing  what^ 
ever  strikes  the  fancy,  or  serves  to  interest 
and  amuse,  while  the  labours  of  more  rigid 
scieqice  9J}^d  learning  are  entirely  thrown 
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aside.  We  find  at  Petersburg  few  men  of  ab- 
stnise  acquiremeDts,  jet  mosiciaiis,  poets, 
and  painters  in  abundance;  and  the  na* 
tion  has  arrived  in  these  arts,  it  most  be 
confessed,  at  an  highly  repatal^  pitdi  of 
perfection.  Their  works  of  art,  though 
not  fiangfat  with  the  spirit  of  originahtj 
of  the  southern  professors,  yet  display,  in 
almost  every  branch,  the  most  correct  and 
refined  taste;  and  the  natives  even  shine 
in  competition  with  foreigners,  though  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen  have  denied 
them  a  fair  share  of  patronage. 

The  academy  of  arts  is  fostered  by  the 
superintendance  of  the  crown,  and  firom 
the  revenues  allotted  to  it  is  well  furnished 
with  models  from  the  antique,  as  well  as 
other  matters  suited  to  its  institution.  Tlie 
labours  of  the  students  exhibit  some  of  the 
highest  specimens  of  imitative  excellence : 
their  designs  in  architecture  are  of  great 
merit,  and  their  pictures  possess  a  free  style 
of  execution,  combined  with  cbasteness  and 
harmony  of  colour,  seldom  equalled  in  any 
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modern  school.  Ygorow  and  Zuboiof  rank 
among  the  first ;  their  productions  are  in 
the  style  of  pastidy  but  the  combinations 
are  excellent,  and  their  mechanical  dex- 
terity in  the  art  is  admirable.  The  sketches 
of  Orlovski  again  possess  infinite  spirit; 
Korlossky  and  Martos  also,  as  sculptors, 
display  qualities  of  a  still  higher  description. 
In  the  province  of  poetry  they  have  not 
so  much  to  boast,  if  it  is  fair  to  judge 
through  the  medium  of  translation. 
..  Their  music  is  for  the  greater  part  here, 
as  elsewhere,  modernised  on  the  Italian 
taste.  The  simple  national  airs,  many  of 
which  arc  preserved  among  the  peasants, 
and  indeed  in  a  few  pieces  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  present  day,  are  of  a  sin- 
gular style,  without  any  regular  cadence, 
breaking  into  transitions  the  most  abrupt 
and  irregvlar,— **  Tis  sad  by  fits,  by  starts 
'tis  wild.''  At  first  their  modulations 
strike  the  ear  rather  with  surprise  than 
pleasure ;  yet  some  examples  have  a  gran- 
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deur   and  simplicity  about  them,  tliiit,  it 

must  be  confessed,  is  wholly  their  own. 

Men  of  letters  and  science  are  not  much 

,  iralucd  for  their  acquirements  among  the 

■higher  classes,  or  even  considered  as  of 

^  condition  to  intermix  at  all  with  their 

lanks.     But  being  chiefly  foreigners,  they 

I  ftre,  by  a  liberality  peculiar  to  the  nation, 

I  fjways  entitled    to   a   certain  degree  of 

i  esteem. 

I'rom  hence  it  may  be  imagined,  that 
the  mode  of  education  for  boys,  according 
to  English  or  German  ideas,  is  very  de- 
fective.   The  tutorage  of  a  French  Abb6  at 
,  Jjome,  {though  the  person  employed  is  not 
always  of  this  description)  and  a  short  re- 
sidence at  one  of  the  universities,  is  the 
I  pnly  chance  given  to  the  son  of  a  man  of 
(Xinsequence  for  pursuing  the  belles  lettres, 
pr  for  acquiring  any  other  knowledge  than 
such  as  may  be  picked  up  in  society.     A 
'  school  that  wjis  lately  established  at  Pc- 
I  tersburg  by  the  Jesuits  received  considera- 
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ble  encouragement.  This  sect  never  was 
banished  from  the  empire  of  Russia,  and 
we  might  have  prophesied  that  they  would 
iK>w  make  a  good  return  for  their  reception 
into  the  country.  It  appears^  however^ 
t^at  by  QjQSiciously  interfering  in  religious 
matters^  and  diverting  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  from  the  principles  of  the  Greek 
church,  they  have  incurred  the  imperial 
displeasure,  and  since  the  period  of  my  re- 
sidence have  been  publicly  expelled  from 
Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

The  system  of  education  adopted  with 
those  brought  up  in  particular  lines,  naval, 
military,  or  commercial,  is  of  course  under 
good  regulations ;  but  it  is  that  destined  for 
the  unprofessional  ranks  of  society,  or 
what  13  called  the  liberal  formation  of  a 
gentleman,  which  meets  with  so  slender 
provision.  The  purposes,  indeed,  for  which 
knowledge  could  be  acquired  are  so  limit* 
ed  in  extent,  as  to  hold  out  but  few  inr 
ducements  for  any  one  to  make  himself  a 
proficient  in  such  subjects  as  would  fit  him 
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for  public  employment.  The  civil  service 
of  the  crown  is  confined  to  a  certain  num- 
ber ;  and  an  active  mind,  unformed,  is  con- 
strained to  seek  either  a  frivolous  occupa- 
tion or  a  mischievous  one.  Thb  accusa^ 
tion,  it  will  be  urged,  may  admit  of  more 
general  application  than  to  the  case  of 
Russia  alone,  and  be  referred  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent.  It  is  only  in  Great 
Britain  that  we  see,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
her  constitution,  a  due  measure  of  em- 
ployment allotted  to  all,  the  greater  part 
too  in  its  nature  gratuitous  and  honour- 
able. There  the  course  of  parliamentary 
duties,  the  attendance  on  special  commit- 
tees, &c.  and,  in  another  line,  the  very 
active  parts  of  the  magistracy  assigned  to 
men  of  affluence  in  a  country  life,  oblige 
the  English  gentleman  to  look  to  acquire- 
ments of  real  and  practical  knowledge,  as 
the  most  obvious  source  of  distinction,  and 
to  study  the  forbidding  points  of  abstruse 
and  dry  subjects  from  the  incitements  of 
fashion  and  honour;  and  the  upper  ranks 
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of  society  in  general  become  as  they  should 
be,  the  real  leaders  of  the  nation. 

The  nature  of  our  education  in  public 
schools  may  be  added  as  another  pecu- 
liarity which  contributes  towards  the  early 
formation  of  our  national  character ;  and 
it  is  one  among  the  usages  and  customs 
of  Great  Britain  that  strikes  all  foreigners 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  ad- 
miration :  neither  the  academies  nor  uni- 
versities of  the  continent,  though  places  of 
resort  at  an  early  age,  can  be  looked  upon 
in  the  same  light  with  these  institutions ; 
and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  spirit  gene- 
rated in  a  school  of  little  men,  or  in  an 
university  of  great  boys. 

The  girls,  however,  in  Russia  are  brought 
up  with  a  degree  of  attention  proportion- 
ate to  the  neglect  with  which  the  other  sex 
is  treated.  The  Convent  des  Desmoiselles 
nobles^  and  the  Institute  of  Catherine,  both 
flourishing  under  the  patronage  and  per- 
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petual  inspection  of  the  Dowager  Empress^ 
are  the  chief  seminaries  at  Petersburg.  In 
spite  of  the  repugnance  and  timidity  of 
the  female  character,  a  public  examination 
is  held  every  three  years  at  each  of  these 
establishments,  when  such  of  the  young 
ladies  as  have  completed  their  education 
exhibit  their  various  accomplishments  be- 
fore a  very  numerous  assembly.  All  the 
grand  officers  of  the  court  and  the  corps 
aplomatique  are  invited  to  attend,  and 
every  mark  of  notoriety  is  given  to  tbia 
display.  In  order  also  to  excite  competi-* 
tion,  those  who  have  made  the  greatest 
progress  receive  the  decoration  of  the  em* 
press's  cypher  in  diamonds,  which  is  car«^ 
ried  on  the  left  shoulder — a  badge  of  ho- 
nour they  are  proud  to  wear  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

This  ceremony,  unfortunately,  had  taken 
place  about  a  month  previous  to  our  ar- 
rival at  Petersburg;  but  we  were  partly 
recompensed  for  this  loss,  being  gratified 
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with  a  private  display  of  the  several  classes 
of  these  schools  by  permission  of  the 
Dowager  Empress. 

The  convent  contains  two  separate  esta- 
blishments, one  for  the  education  of  260 
girls,  daughters  of  the  bourgeois,  and  the 
other  for  those  of  the  class  of  nobility*  The 
period  of  education  is  about  nine  years, 
during  which  time  they  receive  instruction 
in  the  French,  German,  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, in  the  Russian  history)  in  natural 
philosophy,  in  music,  singing,  dancing, 
embroidery,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geo^ 
metry:  two  young  ladies,  indeed^  (much 
to  our  surprise)  during  the  course  of  the 
last  mentioned  lecture,  gave  us  the  admea^* 
surement  of  a  polygon,  with  very  good  ma- 
thematical phraseology;  but  natural  phi- 
losophy appeared,  by  universal  confession, 
to  be  the  favourite  study,  and  was  fre- 
quently pursued  even  after  quitting  school 
with  great  eagerness.  I  hope  it  will  excite 
no  envy  in  the  breasts  of  such  of  the  fair 
sex  as  patronise  the  Royal  Institution  in 
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London,  if  I  relate  that  one  evening  drop- 
ping into  the  house  of  a  lady  of  very  high 
rank,  in  Petersburg,  we  found  her  party 
employed  in  a  deep  discussion,  treating  of 
the  polarity  of  rays  of  light,  and  the  late 
discovery  of  the  magnetic  property  of  the 
violet.  This  circumstance  was,  however, 
purely  accidental.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion they  here  go  through,  places  the  sex 
above  the  wish  of  making  any  ostentatious 
display  of  their  attainments ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  every  other  qualification  that  may 
adorn  the  character  of  women,  there  is 
no  stranger  who  visits  Petersburg  without 
bearing  witness  to  the  elegant  manners 
and  the  unaffected  graces  of  the  Russian 
ladies. 

Some  persons,  no  doubt,  will  question 
the  policy  of  these  establishments,  and  it  is 
true  that  out  of  the  large  number  placed 
in  the  convent,  many  will  be  necessarily 
brought  up  in  a  style  with  which  their  fu- 
ture condition  of  life  may  not  well  assort ; 
part  may  be  destined  to  pass  their  lives  in 
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the  country,  others  will  form  connexions  in 
marriage  below  their  apparent  rank ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  present  stage  of 
civilization  of  Russia,  certain  advantages 
may  result,  even  from  the  exuberance  and 
superfluity  of  learning  among  the  sex. 

The  last  room  we  visited  afforded  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  I  ever  beheld : 
the  whole  society  were  ranged  in  the  hall 
at  the  hour  of  dinner ;  they  were  dressed 
in  their  plain  and  simple  habits  of  white, 
brown,  and  blue,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  their  several  classes,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  more  than  four  hundred  in  number; 
and  when  on  a  signal  given  the  hymn  of 
praise  swelled  along  these  fair  ranks  of 
youth  and  health  and  innocence,  the  sound 
burst  on  our  ears  as  a  touch  of  something 
more  than  human,  and  filled  our  imagina- 
tions as  the  voice  of  an  heavenly  choir. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  daughter  of  Ponia- 
towski,  the  late  king  of  Poland,  was  living 
at  this  seminary,  where  she  had  passed  the 
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greater  part  of  her  life,  as  yet  unsullied 
with  the  world,  and  as  3^et  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  that  high  rank  which  she 
had  once  seemed  destined  to  fill.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  day  a  young  Polish  noble- 
man, possessed  it  seems  with  the  courteous 
aspect  and  high  breeding  that  usually  cha- 
racterise the  unknown  knight  of  a  romance, 
made  his  appearance  to  claim  her  as  his 
spouse,  alleging  that  they  had  been  be- 
trothed together  in  their  infancy.  He 
called  at  the  convent,  was  admitted  to  her 
presence,  saw,  and  loved;  the  dowager 
empress  approved  his  suit,  and  he  led  her 
directly  from  her  school  to  the  hymeneal 
altar. 

There  are  many  other  institutions  of  thii 
sort  at  Petersburg,  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  the  deaf  atid  dumb  asylum 
(regulated  on  the  plan  of  rAbb6  Sicard), 
the  orphans  and  widows  asylum,  and  the 
school  where  boys  and  girls  are  educated 
for  the  theatre^  are  the  most  conspicuous 
after  the  two  above  mentioned. 
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The  public  hospital  is  under  an  admira- 
ble system  of  arrangement,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  The  bedsteads  are  all  made  of 
iron,  the  apartments  are  well  kept  and 
ventilated,  each  being  superintended  by 
widows  from  the  military  asylum,  who  are  ' 
required  by  their  rules  to  perform  a  certain 
routine  of  charitable  duty  at  this  place. — 
The  revenues  arise  from  the  surplus  profit 
of  the  Lombard  bank,  and  amount  to 
105,000  or  120,000  roubles  per  annum; 
by  which  means  provision  is  made  for  up- 
wards of  200  people  in  the  house^  and 
assistance  given  to  about  15,000  out-pa- 
tients. It  is  worth  stating,  as  a  point  of 
comparison  between  the  two  countries,  that 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  in  London, 
about  6000  persons  are  relieved  annually, 
of  whom  440  are  generally  within  the 
walls:  but  this  is  not  eifected  at  a  less 
expense  than  27^000/.  per  annum.  The 
want  of  such  aid  is  nowhere  more  strongly 
felt  tlian  at  Petersburg;   the  doors  were 
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beset  by  an  host  of  applicants  during  our 
visit  here.  It  was  observed  to  us,  that  the 
most  ordinary  cases  were  those  arising 
from  scrofula,  in  consequence  of  the  impo- 
verishment of  the  system  by  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
nutrition  in  the  aliment  of  the  lower  and 
poorer  classes ;  and  indeed  the  remark  was 
confirmed  in  other  similar  establishments. 
I  must  here  add  that  a  special  board, 
called  the  College  of  Provision,  is  erected 
in  every  province  throughout  the  empire 
for  the  superintendance  of  these  charitable 
foundations :  it  has  received  considerable 
funds  from  the  crown  to  be  applied  to 
these  purposes,  and  their  endowments  have 
been  in  many  cases  largely  increased  by 
private  benefactions :  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  in  Europe  where  the  liberality  of 
individuals  is  so  much  exerted,  unless  in 
Great  Britain*. 

*  A  conaderable  subscription  had  been  made  here  for 
the  relief  of  the  fugitives  from  Moscow  during  the  late 
disasters.     The  town  was  divided  by  the  managing  com- 
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The  Foundling  Hospital,  though  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  that  of  Moscow,  has  been 
much  celebrated,  and  our  curiosity  natu- 
rally led  us  to  its  inspection.  The  num- 
ber of  children  on  their  lists  is  about  6,000, 
of  whom  600  are  kept  within  the  house; 
the  expense  incurred  upon  the  whole 
amounts  to  40,000  R.  per  annum.  Upon 
being  sent  hither  they  are  immediately  vac- 
cinated, and  when  recovered,  placed  out 
with  different  families  to  nurse,  till  the  pe- 
riod of  their  education  commences.  They 
are  next  selected  according  to  their  natural 
talent  for  the  several  employments,  liberal 
or  mechanical,  to  which  they  seem  most 
inclined,  and  are  brought  up  accordingly 
under  excellent  preceptors.  Some  are 
sent  to  the  manufactories,  others  to  the 
military  schools,  others  kept  at  home  and 
instructed  in  the  arts  or  the  belles  lettres. 

mittee  into  twelve  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  lady 
presided  in  order  to  give  aid  to  those  who  might  be  found 
within  those  limits. 
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The  greater  part  of  these  institutions 
owe  their  flourishing  condition  to  the  fos- 
tering patronage  of  the  empress  dowager, 
to  whom  we  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  the  month,  and 
who,  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne,  and 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wirtemburg, 
formed  the  only  part  of  the  imperial  court 
now  resident  at  Petersburg.  Her  majesty 
paid  us  many  compliments  on  the  poli- 
tics of  our  country,  in  favour  of  which  all 
the  world  seemed  now  so  much  inclined : 
if  at  any  other  moment  she  has  acted  on 
different  principles,  it  was  probably  through 
circumstances  connected  with  the  conju- 
gal reverence  with  which  she  follows  the 
memory  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  no  one 
can  do  otherwise  than  respect  her  feelings 
on  this  head. 
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